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In this picture, my young readers 
have a correct. likeness of TRUMAN 


Henry Sarrorp, the mathematical | 


prodigy whose wonderful mental powers 
have already made his name famous in 
two hemispheres. It was engraved ex- 
pressly for this work from a Daguerreo- 
type, taken a few weeks since by 
Southworth, of this city. 

Nature has lavished rare gifts on this 
precocious youth. It may be doubted 
whether she ever favored any other child 
with precisely such powers as his. I will, 
therefore, relate to you the chief facts in 
1 


TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD—THE YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN. 


his history. You may not hope to imitate 
him in his surprising attainments, for 
that is impossible. But you may admire 
the hand of God in producing such a 
mind. 

TruMAN Henry SAFrorp was born 
in Royalton, Vermont, in the year 1836. 
He was a frail and delicate infant, and 
but for the peculiar tenderness and care 
of his very affectionate and skillful mother, 
his life could not have been saved. So 
feeble and sickly was he the first year of 
his life that he passed most of its nights 
in wakefulness and weeping. After he 
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YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN, 





entered upon his second year of life, his{derful act in a little feeble boy of six 


health improved. He showed more vigor ; 
and seemed, by the strong affection he 


years old. 
Before Henry was nine years of age, 


exhibited, to be desirous of repaying in|he could multiply four figures by four 


love the toil and care which had cherished | figures in his mind, as rapidly as it could 
6 ’ « 


his doubtful life. 


He very early gave evidence that his | tician. 


mind was superior to that of other 
children. He was always asking curious 


questions. 


old, he learned the alphabet from blocks, | 


each of which had a letter upon it, and 
which were given him for amusement. 
When he was three years of age he could 
compute the time by the clock. 

About this time he was sent to school. 
His teachers were puzzled. They had 


never seen sucha boy tolearn. One Tues- | 


day morning, they placed Adams’ New 
Arithmetic in his hands, and by Friday 
evening he had completed all the sums it 
contained! Such cyphering as this by a 
child was truly wonderful, and his teachers 
could only look on and wonder what it 
meant. 

One day, when in the sixth year of his 
age, he said to his mother — 

‘“‘ Mother! if I knew how many rods it 
is round our meadow, (his father was a 
farmer,) I could tell you its circumference 
in barley-corns ! ” 

His mother not knowing the size of the 
field, he waited until his father came in, 
to whom he made the same remark. His 
father replied, by saying : 

“ The field contains 1,040 rods.” 

The boy thought a few minutes and 
without using a slate or pencil of any 
kind, answered — 

“Then its circumference is 617,760 
barley-corns !” 

You will certainly think this a won- 


When only twenty months | 


be done on the slate by a good arithme- 
When he was nine, he could 
equal the celebrated ZeErAn CoLsurn’s 
| greatest feat, which was to multiply five 
figures by five figures mentally. 

Among his recreations about this time, 


| Was that of surveying his father’s farm, 


| 


'which he did accurately, aided only by 
his younger sister. 

Nor was his power to acquire confined 
| to mathematics alone. His mind grasped 
'all kinds of knowledge with scarcely any 

effort. He seemed to see through every 


subject to which he directed his attention. 


| 


| Hence he took great delight in a copy of 
'*Gregory’s Dictionary of the Arts and 
Sciences” which was obtained for him. 
| He soon mastered its topics and acquired 
‘from it that taste for the higher mathe- 
matics which has made him so distin- 
| guished. 
One day he went to his father and 
| said : 

“ Father, I want to calculate eclipses 
and to make an almanac! But I need 
some books and instruments. Will you 
| get them for me ?” 

His father, hardly knowing what to do 
with such a request, put him off. But 
Henry persisted and followed his father 
|into the fields begging affectionately and 
earnestly to have his wishes gratified. 





His perseverance won the victory. His 
indulgent father took him to Dartmouth 
College, in New Hampshire, to obtain 
the required books and instruments, if 
possible. 





accuracy. Ligut. Maury, to whom a | time, Henry flew round the room like a 


On arriving in sight of the college,| copy was sent, wrote that his “ almanac 


young Henry’s heart beat high with | would not do discredit to a mathematician 


enthusiasm and hope. His eyes glistened of mature years. Young Safford is a 


with excitement, and he cried out; | prodigy ; I have never heard of his equal.” 
“Q there is the college! There are There is one very striking fact about 
the books! There are the instruments!” )} these almanac calculations. He did not 


Having secured the much desired books | confine himself to the old rules for making 


and instruments at Dartmouth and else-| | the ‘m; but he made new rules for himself 


where, our little mathematician returned | | by which he very materially abridged the 
home and proceeded to calculate eclipses ‘labor of difficult calculations. He was 
with all the skill and correctness of a/ several days in making one of these rules 
learned astronomer. /and seemed to be “in a sort of trance.” 
About this time, he was taken sick and | But one morning he flew down stairs in 
it was feared, by his anxious parents and | his night dress, seized his slate and ex- 
others, that his wonderful mind would | | claimed in a voice of ecstacy — 
leave its frail abode and disappear from! “ O father, I have got it—I have got 
earth. For twenty-three successive nights, | it! It comes — it comes!” 
his father, mother and aunt watched be-| I have not space to write you all the 
side his bed, in turns, with all the tender- | details of Henry’s progress. But his rare 
ness and care of intelligent love. At| powers continued to improve, and the 
length, the crisis came and passed. The! attention of learned men was called to 


fever was gone, and there was hope once | him. Professor Dewey examined him 
more that Henry would live. | when he was nine years old, and was 

This severe sickness did not in the} astonished. When he was ten, the Rev. 
least degree weaken his faculties. The) Henry W. Adams examined him for 
crisis was hardly past, before he asked) three hours, on questions involving the 
for books. They feared to indulge him, | | higher branches of mathematies, and was 
yet they feared more to refuse his request.| amazed at his performances. Among 
Day’s Algebra was therefore placed before | |some arithmetical questions, Mr. Adams 
him with a slate. He began a sum, but | ‘asked : 
the pencil dropped from his trembling} ‘Can you tell me how many seconds 
hand, and weeping, he fell back upon his old I was last March, the twelfth day, 
pillow. |when I was twenty-seven years old ?” 

In 1845, before he was ten years of| In an instant, young Safford replied ; 
age, he did what no child had ever done; “ You were 85,255,200 seconds old.” 
before him. He prepared an almanac ! Another sum given him by Mr. Adams, 
How surprising! A boy only nine years | to perform mentally, was this, ‘‘ Multiply,” 
and a half old making an almanac! The|said that gentleman, “in your head, 
next year he calculated four more, for | 365,365,365,365,365,365 by 365,365,365,- 
Vermont, Boston, Philadelphia, and Cin- | 365,365,365!” 
cinnati. They were done with remarkable According to his common habit at that 
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top, pulled his pantaloons over his boots, | 
bit his hand, rolled his eyes in their sock- | 
ets, and seemed to be in an agony for ¢ | 
minute, when he said: 

3,491,850,208,566,925,016,658 


941,583,225 ”! and he added, “ This is the | 


¢ 
we 


66 299, | 


largest sum I ever did.” 
An account of this examination being 
ot of 


eminence was drawn more particularly | 


published, the attention men 
to Henry’s wonderful powers. ‘The result | 
was, that some benevolent gentlemen of) 
Boston offered to provide for the residence 
of Henry and his parents at Cambridge, | 
and for his education at the university. | 
Accordingly, in 1846, the whole family | 
removed to a pleasant locality about two | 
miles from Cambridge University. Since | 
that time, Henry has pursued his studies | 
Messrs. Everett | 


and Pierce, in such a manner as not to 


under the direction of 


| 
. . . . y i 
injure his very delicate health. Under| 


TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD— THE YOUNG 


| to others. 


lother children ? 


MATHEMATICIAN. 


and I hope my readers. will all try to 
imitate it, and never be proud of anything 


|. ; ; 
in which they mav seem to be superior 


What, my little friend, if you 
have richer parents, or a prettier face, 
or better clothing, or larger powers than 
From whom did you 
receive them? Are they not God’s gifts 
to you, just as Henry’s great mental 
Why, 


then, should you put on foolish airs or 


powers are God’s gifts to him? 


despise others ? 


You should not do sO: 
but you should wear your honors ani 
gifts, with the same simplicity, humility, 
and loveliness as Truman Henry Safford 
Thus, 


although you cannot be a prodigy in 


displays in his spirit and conduct. 
mind, you may be truly and happily good 


and beautiful. * 


A well-known physician. 


A JOKE. — 


their judicious instruction, his mind has| in a certain town, is very much annoyed 


continued to unfold its marvellous powers: | by an old lady who is always sure to accost 


he has mastered the most difficult branches | him in the street, for the purpose of telling 
of the higher mathematics, and made 
rapid advances in other branches of 
His health has improved, 


‘over her ailments. Once she met him in 
Broadway, as he was in a very great hur- 


knowledge. ry. “ Ah! Isee you are quite feeble,” said 


and, in all probability, he will live to be | the doctor; ‘ shut your eyes and show me 


She obeyed, and the doc- 
off, left her standing 


aman, and to realize the high promise | your tongue.” 
of his childhood in the quiet walks of 


What he will accomplish 


tor, quietly moving 


scholastic life. there for some time in this ridiculous po- 


for science cannot of course be foretold. | sition, to the infinite amusement of all 


But that he will add materially to its| who witnessed the funny scene. 


treasures, especially in his favorite branch | 
— the mathematics — there is little doubt. 

One thing is worthy of remark and 
He is affectionate, 


I stxpt and dreamed that Life was Beauty : 
| J woke and found that Life was Duty. 

Was then thy dream a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 





admiration in Henry. 

gentle, and obedient to parental author- 

ity. He is not lifted up because God 
s given him such great powers. Thi 

has 8! . 3 — oS _ —— This * This article is abridged from an eloquent 

trait in his character is very beautiful ;} paper in the Ladies’ Repository, by A. Stevens. 
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A NOBLE AND HEROIC BOY. The other ear was taken off piece- 
ea ; meal, without flinching on the part of the 
| A most touching ange. of heroism, 'noble child. 
and one of the most atrocious acts of} « And now eo!” exclaimed Morillo, 
| cruelty, the truth of whichis vouched for by untouched by his sublime courage, “ the 
the most respectable authority, occurred father of such 4. son. must die!” 
during the Columbian struggle for inde-| Jp the presence of his agonized and 
: pendence. ‘The Spanish General Morillo, | vainly suffering son, the patriot father 
the most bloodthirsty and treacherous | was then executed. Never did a life 
; tool of the Spanish King, who was crea-) picture exhibit such truthful lights and 
ted Count of Carthagena, and Marquis| shades in national character, such deep, 
de le Peuria, for services which rather | treacherous villany — such lofty, enthusi- 
entitled him to the distinction of butcher | astie heroism. 
or hangman, while seated in his tent one 
: day during the campaign of Carraccas, | 
saw a boy before him drowned in tears. | LITTLE THINGS. 
The chief demanded of him for what 
; purpose he was there. LirtLe drops of water, 
The child replied that he had come to | Little grains of sand, 
beg the life of his father, then a prisoner | Make the mighty ocean 
| in Morillo’s camp. And the beauteous land. 
: “What can you do to save your) 
; father ?” asked the General. And the little moments, 
5 ‘I can do but little, but what I can | Humble though they be, 


: shall be done.” | Make the mighty ages 
1 : : 7 E : ; ’ 
Morillo seized the little fellow’s ear, | Of eternity. 


4 and said, “ Would you suffer your ear to 
. be taken off to procure your father’s So our little errors, 
liberty ?” Lead the soul away 
F “I certainly would,” was the undaunted From the paths of virtue, 
> reply. Oft in sin to stray. 
<A A soldier was accordingly called and 
| ordered to cut off the ear with a single Little deeds of kindness, 
stroke of the knife. Little words of love, 
The boy wept, but did not resist while Make our earth an Eden, 
the barbarous order was executed. Like the heaven above. 
“Would your lose your other ear 
rather than fail of your purpose ?” was Little seeds of mercy, 
the next question. Sown by youthful hands, 
ce “T have suffered much, but for my Grow to bless the nations, 
ent tather I can suffer still!” was the heroi- Far in heathen lands. 


answer of the boy. N. Y. Independen: 
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In the year 18— an advertisement | another —and all went home in high glee. 
appeared in several of the London papers, | All my readers know that most of the 






stating that the largest and most beautiful | fine toys they see in the stores have come 






Doll that had ever been imported, might | from the famous city of Nuremberg. But 


) wholesale and retail dealer in Toys and | To say the truth, Mr. Peter Snaps did not 





be seen at the store of Mr. Peter Snaps. | this large doll did not come from there 











other Fancy Goods. deal in the best of toys. Nor do I think 


You will see by the above advertise- | that the people in Nuremberg would have 






















ment that Mr. Peter Snaps was a man of | taken the trouble to make him a doll of so 


| 
business. No one could have said other- | large asize! He had this doll made in the 
wise. Ile was a man of great activity | city of London. But it was so late in the 


and perseverance. He always had some- | season when he gave his order, and the art- 





| thing new — something no one else in the | ist was so busy at the time, that it was very 
city had. His store was well known to | doubtful if he should be able to attend to 

all the children of the neighborhood. | it in time for the Christmas holidays. 
But with all his activity he never had} This uncertainty made Mr. Peter Snaps 
what is called a flourishing trade. At} very uneasy till one morning, a week 


least after several years of active exer-| before Christmas, he was agreeably sur- 


tion he was still in the same small store | prised by the arrival of a large package 
where he first commenced business; whilst | directed to Peter Snaps, Esq., dealer in 


many in the same trade had in less time | Toys, &c., which contained a doll even 


. gained enough to live independently. larger than he expected. 
We have said before that Mr. Peter I wish some of my readers had been 


Snaps always had something very attrac- | there and seen how the black cloud van- 
tive in his window for the children, but | ished from the dark face of Mr. Peter 
he never had anything so attractive as this | Snaps, as he opened the package, and the 
dell—it was the largest doll in all London ! | smiling face of this large doll caught his 










“ What a beauty!” exclaimed some of | anxious gaze. He put the bill in his 
| the children as they gazed in the window. | pocket, placed the doll on the counter, 
“ What a large doll!” exclaimed a little | took some silks from the shelf, and called 
girl who was not much larger herself. ja little girl who was at work in the 
“Look at her frock !” said a little girl | adjoining room. 
whose mother was a dress maker. As the little girl did not hear his 
“ What a deal of money this doll must |summons, he screamed in a very harsh 
; have cost!” said a boy who loved his} manner: 






pennies better than the sight of large dolls.| ‘ Do you not hear me call? you good 





“ Look at her bonnet!” ‘ Look at her | for nothing.” 






shoes!” cried others. All saw something The child put down her work, and 









to admire—some one thing and some tremblingly approached him. 
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“Take this doll and these trimmings, and , the silk with as much skill and ingenuity 
see how long it will take you to dress her.” | as if she had served her time to the trade, 

‘When do you wish to have her, sir ?”| but she could not suppress her tears. 
asked the little girl in a low sad voice. Perhaps some of my little readers will 

“When do I wish to have her?” he| think that she must have been a spoiled 
repeated, “ between this and bed time,| child; but if you knew how hard she 
so you had better take yourself off if you ‘had to work, and how cruelly Mr. Peter 


expect to go to bed this night.” | Snaps behaved to her, you would, I am 
The child took the doll and the gay | sure, sympathize with her. 

colored materials, walked into her cold} Let me now make you acquainted with 

back room, and wept bitterly. | this poor child who had to submit to such 


“What is the girl crying about? ill treatment. Her name was Justina, 
screamed Mr. Peter Snaps in a very/and she was about ten years old. She 
unfeeling manner when he heard her| was the daughter of a Lieutenant in the 
weep. “ No going to bed, Miss, till the | English army, but he was killed in a bat- 
doll is dressed. Remember that !” ‘tle in China. This broke her mother’s 

The little girl dried her eyes as fast as| heart, and she died soon after this sad 
she could, measured the doll and cut out! news reached her. And now Justina, the 
daughter of an English offi- 
cer, has to dress dolls and 
puppets for Mr. Peter Snaps 
in Great William Street. 
Poor child! 

Whilst Justina was meas- 
uring this large doll, its 
pretty face began to interest 
her, and at last she said: 

“ It is not your fault, you 
pretty creature, that I shall 
have to work so late to- 
night. You are really very 
handsome. I wish you were 
mine. How you remind me 
of my little sister Linna, 
who is now an angel in 
Heaven. She had just such 
eyes as you have. When 
sister Linna was living we 
had many fine dolls, and we 
played in the parlor, and 
father and mother played 
with us, and we had so 
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8 JUSTINA, THE 


many nice rooms, not dark and dreary 
like this.” 

Perhaps some of my young readers, who 
have affectionate parents, kind brothers 
and sisters, and many friends, may think 


it was very silly of Justina to talk in this 


way toadoll; but you will please remem- 
ber that she had no friends to whom she 
could talk and thus relieve her sorrowful 
heart. 

Before many hours had passed, Justina 


really became attached to the doll, and) 


she called her Linna after her sister, and | 


began to feel quite happy, till the croaking 
voice of Mr. Peter Snaps reminded her 
of her sad and dreary lot. 

When the evening had somewhat ad- 
vanced Mr. Peter Snaps called to her, 
* Get on with your work, Miss, or no 
going to bed this night.” 

“T am just putting the last stitch to 
her dress,” answered the child sorrow- 
fully ; 
come for her and Linna to part. 


“Oh!” said she, “now your dress is | 


finished ; to-morrow you will be put in 
the window, and some fine lady will come 


and buy you, when you will be taken to | 


a grand house, and I shall never see you 


again, my dear, dear Linna!” 


* Bring the doll here, Miss!” he shouted | of words he asked a double fee : 


again. 


| teach him to speak well, another to teac! 





ORPHAN. 


| Tue Parapist Tree. — We have 


| just heard, from a friend in Panama, of a 


natural wonder, called “ The Paradise 
| natural 1 lled 


' Tree oon 


‘grow in the space of about half a mile 


Seven of these trees, and no more, 


square, in Veraguas, Trinidad, one of the 
provinces of the Isthmus, on the land of 
one Sen. Romero. Each tree bears a 
single white flower, which opens at matu- 
rity, when a perfectly formed flower dove, 
with out-spread wings, and head lifted up- 
ward, is discovered within! The flowers 
emit an odor that may be inhaled for at 


W hat 1S 


almost equally strange, is the fact, that ata 


least half a mile from the spot. 


| certain period every year, these trees with- 
er to the very ground, leaving a small 
mound of dust, from which, like the fabled 
Pheenix from its ashes, each tree yearly 
rises to the completion of its perfect tower! 
It has no seeds, nor can it be propagated 


by slips, or grafts, or transplanted. 


for she knew that the time had | 


- A talkative fellow 


‘is like an unbraced drum, which beats a 


TALKATIVENESS. — 
wise man out of his wits. Surely nature 
did not guard the tongue with the double 
fence of the teeth and lips, but that she 
| meant it should not move too nimbly. | 
|like in Isocrates, when of a scholar full 
one to 


h 


Justina took the doll in her arms and} him to hold his peace. 


2 ‘ | 
carried her into the store with as much! 


care as if it really had been her little 
sister. 
Poor Justina! Her sorrows were yreat, 


and should teach children whose parents 


, . i 
love and care for them, to pity poor) 


unprotected orphans, and not to treat) 


them as Mr. Peter Snaps 


Justina. 


treated | 
! , 
mother, you see I don’t.” 


A Brave LitrrLe Giru.—tThe Salem 


Gazette, in speaking of the late railroad 


accident at Andover, says : 

“ One brave little girl, ten years of age, 
whose ankle was so badly broken as to 
render amputation necessary, never shed 


a tear, but kept saying, “don’t cry, 
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Written for the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


THE LITTLE THIEF. 


"Twas a pleasant summer day ; 

In a housewife’s prim attire, 

I was working busily 

Down stairs by the kitchen fire, — 
Making quite a merry bustle, 
Singing, humming — when a rustle, 
Just a rustle, soft and low, 


Made me to the window go. 


Oh! [’'m sure you ’ll never guess 
What I saw —’ tis past belief’; 
Nestled ’mong the early fruit, 

In broad day, I spied a thief. 

See! how noiselessly he reaches 
For the ripest, sweetest peaches, 
Then, his juicy treasure found, 
Seeks with nimble feet the ground. 


Shall I catch him ere he flies ? 
look ! what tiny sparkling eyes ! 
Now he rests on yonder rail, 
And his long and bushy tail 
Spreads aloft like an umbrella — 
J; he not a funny fellow ? 

And his every look beseeches 


Me for leave to steal my peaches. 


Shall I eatch the little thief? 
Tell me, little bright-eyed one, 
Who when yester school was done, 


I>... ‘i iohl A 3a oa pe WE wn ine 
i>} you! neg wors garden paung, 


Kteached up slyly through the railing, | 


Stole his cherries, ripe and red, 


Ate them stealthily and fled ? 


Little rosy, bright-eyed one, 
Never, never steal again ; 
When you think you’re quite alone, 


(,0d in heaven is looking then. 


sreak poor Squirrel’s heart with grief? | 


| But the Squirrel knows no better, 
He can’t tell a single letter — 
You can learn God’s holy will, 
And His precepts can fulfil. 


IHLARMONY. 


THE RIVAL ORGAN-BUILDERS. 


| 

| Of English organ-builders, the oldest 
| were the celebrated contemporaries and 
| rivals, Harris and Smith, whose conten- 
| tion at the time of the erection of the 
‘fine organ still standing in the Temple 
| Church, will long be memorable among 
| musicians. About the end of the reign 
|of Charles II, (we forget the year,) they 
| were both engaged each to erect an organ 
in different parts of the church; the 


er 


preferable instrument to be retained, and 
the other removed. They spent about 
twelve months in the work, and the 
instruments were then submitted to trial. 
For a long time they were played upon 
| by the greatest musicians in England — 
‘Blow, Purcell, and others — before 
crowds of listeners ; and the matter gave 


| rise to a feud between the partisans of the 


rivals, in which all the great world of 
'London was involved. The Honorable 
Roger North says in his “ Musical Me- 
‘moirs,” that the competition between 
‘Smith and Harris was carried on with 
| such violence by the friends on both sides, 
!that they were just not ruined. And Dr. 
Burney relates that, “in the night pre- 
ceding the last trial of the reed stops, the 
friends of Harris cut the bellows of 


Smith’s organ in such a manner, that, 


| when the time came for trying it, it could 
ha Y le 2 ] ( ” 
| not be played upon. 


‘ 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


TIGLATH PILESER— A BEAR AT 


COLLEGE. 


ON a certain memorable day in 18—, 


alarge hamper reached Oxford, England, 


per Great Western Railway, and was in | 


due time delivered, according to its di- 
rection, at Christ Church, consigned to 
Francis Buckland, Esq., a gentleman 
well known in the university for his fond- 
ness for natural history. He opened the 


hamper, and the very moment the lid | 
was removed, out jumped a creature | 


about the size of an English sheep-dog, 
covered with long shaggy hair, of a brown- 
ish color. This was a young bear, born 
on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, a few 
months before, who had now arrived, to 
receive his education at our learned uni- 


versity. The moment that he was released 


from his irksome attitude in the hamper, | 


he made the most of his liberty, and the 
door of the room being open, he rushed 
down the cloisters. Service was going 
on in the chapel, and, attracted by the 


pealing organ, or some other motive, he | 


hied for the chapel. 

Just as he arrived at the door, the stout 
verger happened to come thither from 
within, and the moment he saw the imp- 
ish looking creature that was running 
into his domain, he made a tremendous 
flourish with his silver wand, and, darting 
into the chapel, ensconced himself in a 
tall pew, the door of which he bolted. 
Tiglath Pileser (as the bear was now 
called) being scared by the wand, turned 
from the chapel, and scampered frantic- 
ally about the large quadrangle, putting 
to flight the numerous parties of dogs 


who in those days made that spot their 
afternoon rendezvous. After a sharp 
chase, a gown was thrown over Tig, and 


he was with difficulty secured. During 





| the struggle, he got one of the fingers of 
|his new master into his mouth, and— 
|did he bite it off? no, poor thing! but 
| began vigorously sucking it, with that 
| peculiar mumbling noise for which bears 
/are remarkable. Thus was he led back 
‘to Mr. Buckland’s rooms, walking all th 
way on his hind legs, and sucking the 
finger with all his might. A collar was 
put round his neck, and Tig became a 
prisoner. His good nature and amusing 
tricks soon made him a prime favorite with 


the under-graduates ; a cap and a gown 
were made, attired in which (to the 
| great scandal of the dons) he accompanied 
his master to breakfast and parties where 
he contributed greatly to the amusement 


‘of the company, and partook of good 


things — his favorite viands being muflins 
‘and ices. He was, in general, of an 
‘amiable disposition, but subject to fits of 
rage; but a kind word and a finger to 
suck, soon brought him round. He was 
|most impatient of solitude, and would cry 
for hours when left alone, particularly if 
it was dark. It was this unfortunate pro- 
| pensity which brought him into especial 
disfavor with the Dean of Christ Church. 


| whose Greek quantities and hours of rest 





| were sadly disturbed by Tig’s lamenta- 
| tions. 

| At the commencement of the long va- 
cation, Tig, with the other members of 
the university, retired into the country; 
and was daily taken out for a walk round 





the village, to the great astonishment 0! 
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the bumpkins. There wasa little shop, ing at Dr. Daubeny’s where he was much 
kept by an old dame, who sold whip-cord, | noticed, to his evident pleasure. How- 


sugar candy, and other matters; and here, ‘ever, the authorities of Christ Church, 
4 ° | 


on one occasion, Tig was treated to sugar | not being zoologists, had peculiar notions 


candy. Soon afterward he got loose, and | respecting bears; and at length, after 
at once made off for the shop, into which numerous threats and pecuniary penal- 
he burst, to the unutterable terror of the | ties, the fatal day arrived, and Tig’s master 
spectacled and high-capped old lady, | was informed that either et he or the bear 
who was knitting stockings behind the | must leave Oxford the next morning.” 
There was no resisting this, and poor 


counter. The moment she saw the shaggy | 
head and heard the appalling clatter of | 
his chain, she rushed up stairs in a deliri- | 


um of terror. When assistance arrived, | had arrived —and sent off to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, Regent’s Park. Here he 


dear Tig was accordingly put into a box 


—a much larger one than that in which he 


the offender was discovered seated on the | 


counter, helping himself most deliberately | was placed in a comfortable den by him- 


to brown sugar; and it was with some /|self: but, alas! he missed the society to 


| . 
difficulty, and after much resistance, that | which he had _ been 
When term| excitement of a college life, and the 


accustomed, the 


he was dragecd away. 


‘ . | ; . . ° 
recommenced, Tiglath Pileser returned / numerous charms by which the university 


to the university much altered in appear- was endeared to him ; he refused his te vod ; 


| 
ance, for, being of the family of silver | 
‘the vain hope to escape, and was one 


ran perpetually up and down his den in 


bears of Syria, his coat had become 
almost white; he was much bigger and morning found dead, a victim to a broken 
stronger, and his teeth had made their | heart. 

appearance, and he was rather more diffi- | 

cult to manage: the only way to rest rain | THE REPUBLICAN SPARROW. 

| At the Cape of Good Hope ther 


the ears; but on one occasion, having} exists a bird well known as the Repub- 


him when ina rage was to hold him by 


lost his temper, he tore his cap and gown | lican Sparrow. This little creature builds 
to pieces. About this time the sritish | a regular square. With a number of 
Association paid a visit to Oxford, and | congeners, it takes possession of a tree, 
Tig was an object of much interest. The|and constructs around its summit an 
writer was present on several occasions|immense nest containing perhaps two 
when he was introduced to breakfast} hundred compartments. Each has its 
parties of eminent savans, and much | own snug little dwelling, where he lives 
amusement was created by his tricks,| with his wife, brings up his family, and 
albeit they were a little rough. In more | enjoys the most absolute liberty. They 
than one instance, he made sad havoc | are communients, so far as is required for 
with book-muslinsand other fragile arti-| constructing their common habitation, 
cles of female attire ; on the whole, how- | repairing it, defending it in case of danger, 
ever, he conducted himself with great} and going in search of provisions. Does 
‘any bird display an unsocial, disobliging 


propriety, especially at an evening meet- | 
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disposition — he is sure to be visited by a| they had retired to rest, went into the 
select detachment of police, who turn | chamber, took the man’s breeches and 
him out with merciless thrusts of their! carried them home to his master. 

i 


beaks, and never allow him to re-enter’! 


the common precincts. Does some feloni- 
ous reptile try to wriggle in, acivic guard 
is instantly formed, and as soon as the 
vigilant sentinel gives notice, the gallant 
troop send forth a shrill cry, hasten to 
reinforce. the regular garrison, and almost 


always force the enemy to retreat before 


a mass of threatening beaks, which form | 


a bristling and impassable blockade. 


AN OBEDIENT DOG. 





Two men traveling together, one says | 


to the other, “ 
under a rock, and after we have rode 
three miles, I will send my dog for it, and 
he will bring it to me.” 
sent his dog, anc 
money was, the stone was so large that 
he could not turn it over. ‘wo other 


travelers seeing the dog so busily engaged, 


PET RATS. 


I was astonished on visiting the houses 
of some of the inhabitants (of Siam) to 
see a huge rat walking quietly about the 
room, and crawling up the master’s legs 
Instead 
repulsing it, or evincing any alarm, he 


in a cool, familiar manner. 
took it up in his hands and caressed 

and then I learned for the first time, and 
to my utter astonishment, that it was a 
custom prevalent in Bangkok to keep 
which are 


pet rats, taken very young, 


and carefully reared till they attain a 


| perfectly monstrous size, from good and 


| plentiful feeding. 
‘are kept expressly to free the 


These domestic rats 
house of 
other vermin of their own race; and 

ferocious are they in the onslaughts they 
that few of the houses are eve: 


Neale’s Re sl 


make, 


annoyed by mice or rats. — 


| dence in Siam. 


j 
{ 


[ will deposite this pistareen | 


separated. 
Ile accordingly | 


| 
| when he got where the 


one had the curiosity to go and see what | 


he was about; 
stone, he discovered the money, and put 
it in his breeches pocket. The dog 


Ollowed them to their lodging and after 


when turning over the 


| with stout ropes, 


and left them to feed. 


THE INTELLIGENT HORSE. 


Mr. A., a gentleman in the west, has 
had for a considerable time, a span of 
sprightly little horses that he has never 
In the stable, in the field, in 
the harness, they have always been to- 
This has caused a strong attach- 
A few 
days ago, he went with them out to Lake 
fishing 
carriage, he led 


gether. 
ment to grow up between them. 
Minnetouka, on a excursion. 
Taking them out of the « 
them down to the lake, and tied them 
several rods apart, on a 
strip of grass that grew upon the shore, 
Returning to the 








shantee he threw himself upon the floor 
to await the return of the party who had | 
repaired to the lake to fish. Not much} 
time had elapsed before the sound of an 


approaching horse’s feet attracted his 
attention, and a moment after one of his | 

ry . | 
span appeared at the door. The animal 
put his head in, and giving one neigh, 


| 
returned at a slow gallop, yet under evi- 


dent excitement, to the spot where, but a 
few minutes before, he and his companion | 
had been seemingly safely fastened. | 

Surprised to find his horse loose, and | 
struck with his singular conduct, Mr. A. | 
immediately followed and found the other | 
lying in the water, entangled in the rope, | 
and struggling to keep his head from| 
being submerged. While Mr. A. pro-| 
ceeded to disengage the unfortunate | 
horse, his noble benefactor stood by, | 
manifesting the utmost solicitude and | 
sympathy, and when his mate was extri- 
cated from his situation, and again upon 
his feet on terra firma, the generous, 
creature exhibited the most unquestiona- | 
ble signs of satisfaction and joy. That this | 
intelligent animal should have noticed the | 
that he should 


know where to apply for rescue, and in his | 





misfortune of his mate 


efforts should sunder a three-fourths of an | 
inch rope, and finally, that he should ex-| 
hibit so high an appreciation of the event, 
—are circumstances to astonish us, and | 
commend themselves to the thoughtful | 
consideration of those who would limit the | 
power of reasoning to the “ genus homo.” | 

Tue Best Revence. — A man once 
asked Diogenes what course would be 
the most prudent to take to be revenged 
on his enemy. “ Become a good man,” 
answered the philosopher. 
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Tue Cranes or Inycus. — Ibycus, 
a famous lyrical poet of Greece, journey- 
ing to Corinth, was assailed by robbers: 
as he fell beneath their murderous strokes 
he looked round, to see if any witnesses 
or avengers were nigh. No living thing 
was in sight, but a flight of cranes soar- 
ing 


a 


high over his head. He called on 
them, and to them committed the aveng- 
ing of his blood. A vain commission, as 
it might have appeared, and as no doubt 
it did to the murderers appear. Yet it 
was not so. For these robbers, sitting a 
little time after in the open theatre at 
Corinth, beheld this flight of cranes hover- 
ing above them and one said scoflingly to 
another, “Lo, there, the avengers of 
Ibyeus ! - 

The words were caught up by some 
one near them; for already the poet’s 
disappearance had awakened anxiety and 
alarm. Being questioned, they betrayed 
themselves, and were led to their doom: 
and “ the cranes of Ibycus” passed intoa 
proverb, very much as our “murder 
will out,” to express the wondrous lead- 
ings of God whereby the most secret thing 
of blood is continually brought to the 


light. 


Tue Lost Horse.— A clergyman 
lost his horse one Saturday evening. 
After hunting in company with a boy, 
until midnight, he gave up in despair. — 
The next day, somewhat dejected at his 
loss, he went into the pulpit and took for 


| his text the passage from Job, “ O that I 


knew where I might find him!” The 
boy, who had just come in, supposing the 
horse was the burden of thought, cried 
out, “I know where he .is.—He’s in 
Deacon Smith’s barn.” 
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{From the Youth’s Penny Gazette.) 
ROBIN RED-BREAST’S SECRET. 


I’m little Robin Red-breast, sir, 
My nest is in the tree; 

[f you look up in yonder elm, 
My pleasant home you’ll see. 
We made it very soft and nice —- 

My pretty mate and I — 
And all the time we worked at it, 
We sang most merrily. 


ROBIN RED—BREAST’S SECRET—COUNTRY BOY IN THE CITY. 





We give it every morning 
Just as the clock strikes three. 
We praise our great Creator, 
Whose holy love we share ; 
| Dear children, learn to praise Him too, 
For all his tender care. 


THE COUNTRY BOY IN THE CITY. 


Tuer broad, arrowy Rhone, with its 


| 
| Bhalla 
| 


bright blue waters — so blue that an artist 
who should paint them as they are, would 
be deemed to have drawn the coloring 


The green leaves shade our lovely home | from his imagination, — darts from Lake 


From the hot scorching sun ; 

So many birds live in the tree, 
We do not want for fun. 

The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 
And hushes us to sleep ; 

We’re up betimes to sing our song, 
And the first daylight greet. 


I have a secret I would like 
The little girls to know ; 

But I won’t tell a single boy — 
They rob the poor birds so. 

We have four pretty little nests, 
We watch them with great care ; 

Full fifty eggs are in this tree — 
Don’t tell the boys they ’re here. 


Joe Thompson robbed the nest last year 
And year before ‘Tom Brown ; 

I'll tell it loud as I can sing, 
To every one in town. 

Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, 
Will tell you just the same 

To make us all so sorrowful 
It is a wicked shame. 


QO, did you hear the concert 
This morning from our tree ? 


Leman with the seeming joyousness of 
life, and is presently assailed by the tur- 
| bid, boisterous Arve, which comes tearing 
| down from the glaciers of Mount Blanc. 


etna beautiful Rhone disdains the prof- 


| fered union, and for a few miles the two 
j . . ° 
'rivers flow on side by side, the one all 


| purity, the other all pollution, without 
‘mingling. The Arve, however, perse- 
| veres in its malign solicitations, until at 
|length the noble stream consents to the 
fatal embrace, and gradually exchanges 
its sparkling face for the foul hue of its 
destroyer. So have I seen an ingenuous 
outh, who has left the shelter of a re- 


of our great city, hold himself aloof for 
a time from the fascinations of vice, and 
then gradually surrender his innocence 
and purity to the blandishments of the 
world, and sink at length into a prema- 


mature and dishonorable grave. 


| 

| 

> 

| mone rural home, to engage in the traffic 
| 

| 


THERE is no time spent more stupidly 
than that which some luxurious people 
pass in a morning between sleeping and 
waking, after nature has been fully 
gratified. 
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LOA 


I pon’r know what I should do with- 
out my Portfolio. It is so convenient 
for preserving my treasures of thought, 
its loss would be as serious a matter as for 
a physician to lose his medicine chest in 
a country without apothecaries’ shops. 
You know he could not satisfy his 
patients — perhaps he might cure them — 
without medicine, and I could hardly | 
make up a number of my Magazine with- 
out help from my old portfolio. Well, | 
Let me pick a “saying” out 
of this pile — O dear! I’ve only lighted | 


here it is. 





FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Tt te 


TET HMULEL 





Miss Rep Eyes? You have both been 
\erying over your hard sums and saying 
‘you can’t do them until your brain has 
_grown foggy and your eyes are red with 
| weeping. I shall 
|hardly want you for my readers if you 


O fie! fie on you! 


| don’t give up that wretched habit of say- 
}ing “I can’t.” Because I know you can 
if you witt. Other boys and girls of 
no greater ability than yourselves have 
done the very same sums and learned 
the very same lessons. And so can you, 


if you try. 





upon a very old proverb. . Shall I try 
No! If this is old, it’s good | 
I’ll print it. Here it is. 


another ? 
nevertheless. 
PERSEVERANCE CONQUERS ALL THINGS! 


What do you say to that, Master I 
Can’r ? And what do you think of it, 


But you say,“ We have tried, and 
could n’t do it.” 

You have, have you! Then try again — 
once, twice, three times — yes a hundred 
times until you can do it! And you will 
succeed by persevering in this way- Do 
you remember how the little ant tried to 
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get a kernel of wheat into its nest? Six-| ringers astonished America by their per- 
ty-nine times it bore that kernel up al formances on bells, this family have 
gentle slope to the mouth of its cell, and | trained themselves to perform with equal 
sixty-nine times did that kernel roll back | skill on the same instruments. You hav. 
again just as it reached the top of the|a picture of this family at the head of 
slope. Now if that ant had belonged to) this article. 

the “ I can’t” family it would have given Up, then, boys and girls, and neve. 
up in despair. But no! It knew enough | yield to a difficulty. Whatever discour- 


to persevere. And the seventieth time ages you, keep trying, and don’t forget 
it succeeded in placing the grain safely | that 


in its granary, and | Il be bound to say PERSEVERANCE CONQUERS ALL THINGS ' 
that wheat tasted very sweet to it the | 


following winter. 
It should be so with you, boys and | Tne SELFISHNESS OF V1ICE.—Where 
girls, in your difficulties. Never give up ! there is no integrity there ean be no con- 
But always go ahead until you conquer. | fidence ; and where there is no confidence 
I once knew a lad who was deemed a/| there can be no unanimity. Three Ger- 
j . . . 
blockhead all through his boyhood. He tegupmea robbers having acquired, by various 
had no memory — at least he thought so | atrocities, what amounted to a very valu- 
—and so he never could get his lessons. jable booty, they agreed to divide the 
One day he said he would conquer spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a 
himself. He took a single line of poetry | vocation. W hen the day which they had 
to learn. It cost one entire day to ont appointed for this purpose arrived, one 
c ‘ . Ss i < cy 
that line so as to repeat it without hesita- |?’ them was despatched to a neighboring 
tion and after not seeing the book for town to purchase provisions for a last 
several minutes. The next day he tried | carousal. The other two secretly agreed 
two lines, and was all day getting them | to murder him on his return, that they 
into hismemory. But he conquered, and | might each come in for a whole half of 
the third day he made out to master three | the plunder, instead of only a third. They 
. : . > . a PRLS : saa” 
lines with less labor than the first single | 44 so. But the murdered Rr tae 
line had cost him. ‘Thus he proceeded ; closer calculator even than his assassins, 
é : C5! ' j 
until he could remember a whole page of | for he had previously poisoned a part ot 
poetry after one or two “iadines. . Ha! the provisions, that he might get the whole 
Ste rk o” i. . Helis: © ‘ ; : 
became a very popular minister and a of the spoil. This precious triumvirate 
; "a c ? , < c c 
. Pen e lo oheele 
learned man. bs re found d« ad together a singl 
So you see what perseverance can do |instance that nothing is so blind and sw- 
J J ‘ ‘ ‘ c . \ , 1 ro 4 ~ 
Perhaps you have heard of those sweet cidal as the selfishness of vice. 
: | 
singers, the Peak family. Chey are 
examples of the power of perseverance. One of “the scholars” directed a 


‘ 


By perseverance they have trained them-|letter to Eunice Brown, as follows: 
selves to sing with delightful precision |‘* You Ness brougn.” Didn’t that puzzle 


and harmony. And since the Swiss bell- | the Postmaster ? 
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Having obtained leave to 
— * go ashore, Ralph was sur- 
: prised to find Sydney a 
populous city, with stores 
as splendid and showy as 
any that he had seen in 
New York or London. In 
strange contrast with these 
stores with large plate glass 
windows, he saw the humble 
wooden huts of the poorer 
settlers, and the paths lead- 
ing into the woods, by 
which, only a few years ago, 
the stupid natives of Austra- 
lia were wont to come down 
to the water’s edge. 

As Ralph wandered 
through the streets, in search 
of whatever object of inter- 
est they might contain, he 
lighted upon the Exchange 
where the merchants of 
Sydney were congregated. 





RAupu was delighted with the appear-| There seemed to be an unusual excite- 
ance of the beautiful cove and spacious | ment among them. They were gathered 
harbor of Sydney. The latter had the |into groups talking most earnestly ; their 
appearance of a great landlocked lake: | eyes meanwhile flashing with feeling.— 
Two curved arms stretched round it, with | Drawing nigh to one of these parties, 
lofty headlands, three quarters of a mile | Ralph heard a man, who appeared to be 
apart, at its entrance. On the southern | much excited, say — 

| I] say it’s true. Hargreaves has found 
deg 

‘‘ Found what ?” inquired a merchant, 


headland, he saw the Macquarie light 
house, whose revolving light directs the 
mariner into port at night; and whose | 
tall white form guides him along the} who had just joined that group. 

adjacent coast by day. In the distance, he| ‘Why Gold to be sure,” replied the 
beheld the mouth of the Paramatta river, | other, laying particular emphasis on the 
with its beautiful bays and romantic coves. | word gold. 


”” @Contiabell Hama "¥ol kT wa we +“ !” said the merchant, with a 
* Continued from Vol. XI., page 181. Pooh sal ; 
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sneer, ‘ That is the old story over again. 


“ But suppose I show you a ‘ nugget” 


The greenhorns may believe it, if they | of the gold itself?” 


will; but you can’t cram an old settler 
with such nonsense.” 

“ But I say it is a fact; Gold has been 
found near Bathurst and I can prove it!” 


replied the other, a little chafed by the | 


sneer of the doubter. 

“ Prove it then, if you can ;’ 
the incredulous merchant. They used to 
say that the oldshepherd Macgregor found 


, 


retorted 


his gold among the rocks, but I believe he | 


was an old thief, who melted down the 


fruit of his robberies; and I don’t believe | 
those lying stories about his finding gold | 


in the mountains. ” 
“But old Macgregor says he did find 


gold at Mitchell’s creek, about 200 miles | 


west of us, beyond Wellington Valley.” 
“ Well! whatif he didsayso? A man 


who will steal, will also lie to hide his! 


guilt. I would’nt believe old Macgregor 
if he should assert on his oath that he 
picked up his gold.” 

“ You’re a hard case, Surron,” said 
another of the merchants to the sturdy 
doubter. “ Macgregor always bore a good 


character in the colony ; and, except this | 


suspicion about the gold, never had any- 
thing alleged against him.” 

“ Yes,” observed the man, who had 
told of the gold finding; “ Sutton is a 
hard case. He wont believe anything.— 
I doubt whether he believes there is a 
head on his shoulders. But I assert 
again, in spite of him, that gold has been 
found near Bathurst; and I can prove 
1.” 

“But why don’t you prove it?” asked 
Sutton. ‘“ When you show me some one, 
who has seen gold there, I’ll believe you 
and not before!” 


“That will prove it,” interposed one 
of the bystanders. 

“Show us the nugget if you can!” 
'eried another. 
| “ The nugget!” “ The nugget!” “ Let 
us see the gold,” shouted half a dozen 
| voices at once. 
Thus urged, the gentleman produced 
|a good sized lump of gold imbedded in 
quartz. The merchants crowded togeth- 
'er, and fairly hustled each other, in their 
eagerness to see the precious metal.— 
Ralph, who shared their curiosity, got his 
toes well trodden upon in his endeavors 
|to get a glimpse of the nugget. 
At last the whole group had examined 
‘it. Then, its owner, turning to the 
doubting Sutton, asked : 

“ Are you convinced now, Mr. Sutton ? 





|That lump of gold was found on the 
| SUMMERHILL Creek, by one of Mr. 
Edward Hargreaves’ people, and I bought 
it. What can you say now?” 

“ Why,” replied the incorrigible Sut- 
ton, “I say, that you have only verified 
‘the old saying— A fool and his money 


|are soon parted.” 

“A fool and his money soon parted! 
what do you mean, Sutton ?” exclaimed 
‘several of the merchants, in a breath. 
“I mean to say that aint gold. It may 
| be sulphuret of iron or something of that 
| kind, but it aint gold!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” shouted 
the group ; and then followed a complete 
storm of laughter at the expense of the 

| still stubborn Sutton. 

“ Well,” said the owner of the lump 
of gold, “he is the hardest case in the 

But this is gold nevertheless; 





colony. 
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for Mr. SrutcHBurRy the geologist has | 
pronounced it a pure specimen of the 
real stuff.” 

“ What do you say to that, Sutton ?” 
demanded one of the men. 

“ Why, in my opinion it aint gold.— 
But, if it is, some Yankee or other, | 
brought it from California.” 

Again a storm of ridicule and laughter | 
greeted Sutton. As it died away, the | 
owner of the gold said to him, “ Sir, you | 
deserve to be known as the man who 
wont be convinced.” 

Just then, a boy was seen approaching | 
the bulletin board of the Exchange, | 
and to affix a paper thereto. It proved | 
to be a proclamation from the Governor 
announcing the discovery of gold, and 
claiming certain rights of the crown to 
the gold found within the territory. 


9) 99 


“ Now what do you say, Sutton ¢ 


| 





ask- 
ed the man with the gold. 

“Now, I’ll give it up; and to-morrow 
I’ll be off to the diggings;” replied this 
strange man, as he deliberately walked 
away to make preparations for his in- 


tended excursion. 

Ralph found great amusement in listen- 
ing to this conversation. When the 
party broke up, he returned to the Sea 
King to tell the news. But it had got 
there before him, and the sailors were 
already talking about going to the dig- 
gings. Two days afterwards, most of 
them had deserted; and the Sea King 
was left without “ hands” enough to nav- 
igate her back to England. 

Finding he could not leave port, the 
captain gave Ralphand Mr. Murray, the 
third mate, liberty to visit the diggings. 
They were instructed to persuade the 
sailors to return, if they could find them ; 


| yond, they 





and, if not, to engage any stray hands 
they might find among the unsuccessful 
diggers. 

A few days afterwards, Ralph, accom- 
panied by Mr. Murray, started from 
Sydney for the gold diggings. They were 
mounted on a light cart, drawn by two 
stout dogs. After clearing the city, they 
found the roads crowded with a multi- 
tude of gold pilgrims. Now, they passed 
a dray, drawn by bullocks, and accom- 
panied by its rough looking owners.— 
Then, they came up with a carriage, 
drawn by four bulldogs; and a little be- 
saw one dog harnessed toa 
carriage, which the owner pushed from 
behind to relieve his overloaded animal. 
Trotting past this train of “ diggers,” 
they reached a spot where spacious plains 
opened to their view a magnificent pan- 
orama. As far as they could see, these 
gently undulating prairie lands, skirted 
in the distance by the mountains, were 
dotted with traveling parties, all eager to 
try their fortune in the gold regions. 

Crossing these plains, they came toa 
beautiful ravine called Ladidak, with a 
river winding through it, at the base of 
the mountain. At the entrance of this 
ravine, they saw a man leaning against a 
rock absorbed in deep thought.* He was 
an emigrant and was sadly musing on the 
home he had left in merry England.— 
“ Poor fellow!” said Ralph to the mate, 
‘he is home-sick !” 

“ Yes, there are always plenty of poor 
fellows, who are home-sick in these new 
countries ;” replied the mate. “It’s hard 
to forget one’s early home.” 

Ralph sighed and said “Yes!” The 
mate’s remark had called up the sad 





* See cut at the head of this article. 
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scenes of his own early life. The big, 
unbidden tear stood in his eye; and 
he and his companions rode on in 
silence until, after crossing Bacchus 
Marsh, they reached another ravine 
formed by what are called the Pent- 
land hills. Here they found a vast 
array of the gold pilgrims camping 
for the night. Jewellers, tailors, 
tinkers, sailors, architects, men of all 
trades, and men of no trade, were 
gathered there, eating, drinking, 
laughing and talking beneath the 
clear, moonlit sky. For it was 
now evening, and a bright moon gave 
romantic beauty to the scene. 

A little beyond this encampment, 
Ralph and his friend the mate stop- 
ped for the night, at the house of a 
settler. Never did food taste better 
to hungry men, than their humble 
supper tasted to them that night. 

The next morning, they were up 
and on the road a little after day- 





light. In advance of all others, they 
found a company of stout Germans, with | driving further and further into the forest 
wheelbarrows, plodding along toward all day. Toward evening, they lodged 
the mines. Driving past them, they under a large tent erected in the woods 
reached an inn at a place called Ballan,in as a sort of tavern, by an enterprising 
hopes to find a breakfast. Butthe rush of} Australian. Here they slept soundly 
company had been so great, the innkeeper | until daybreak the next morning. ‘Then, 
had nothing left; so they drove on further | they were awaked by what seemed in- 
and found a breakfast with a settler. They | numerable voices chattering : 
were now in the gold country; and when “ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu! 
they resumed their ride could see parties | Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu!” 
prospecting among the ravines. And} Ralph started up and resting on his 
already they found the faint-hearted and | elbow, said to Mr. Murray, who was rub- 
discouraged gold seeker, who, not finding | bing his half opened eyes doubting 
gold at once, had grown discouraged, and | whether he was asleep or awake : 
with soiled and torn clothing and sulky! ‘ What can that be ?” 
temper was on his way back to Sydney.| “What?” murmured the mate, still 
But Ralph and his friend kept on;! rubbing his eyes. 
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“ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu! | 
Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu!” 
chattered the mysterious voices again. 


| 


It was now the mate’s turn to be aston- | 
ished. He jumped up and addressing 


himself to the owner of the tent, who just 


then made his appearance, said : 
Hillo! Landlord, what on earth is 
that noise ?” 
“ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho, hu, hu, hu!” | 


interposed the strange voices. | 


Those 


, 


“ Strangers in the bush, eh? 


* 


sounds are from the laughing jackasses. 

‘“ Laughing jackasses ? don’t be poking 
fun ata poor fellow, landlord! Jackasses 
don’t talk in that fashion. 


them bray often enough to know their | 


I’ve heard 


noise—Hark ! ” 
“ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu! | 


Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu!” 


“ There, ” continued Mr. Murray, after | 
holding up his finger and listening to the 
a moment, “ Jackasses 


strange voices 


never made such noises as that in this, 
world, or my name aint Joe Murray!” | 

Upon hearing this remark, the land- | 
lord broke into a loud, hearty laugh.— 
After having sufficiently indulged this | 
humor, he said to the perplexed mate : | 

“Those voices come from some birds, 
which we call laughing jackasses. They | 
are quite numerous hereabouts and make | 
the ha, ha, ha’s you are so puzzled to 
understand !” 

This information explained the myste- 
ry, and stealing quietly out of the tent 
into the forest, Ralph and Mr. Murray 
obtained sight of one of these birds. It 
had a large, wide, long, bill; a tuft of! 
feathers on the top of its head; broad | 
wings, and appeared to be very much | 
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pleased to hear itself chatter its noisy 
Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! hu, hu, hu! 


REPUTED ORIGIN OF “BLACKGUARD- 
ism.” —In all great houses, but particu- 
larly in royal residences, there were a 
number of mean and dirty dependents, 
whose office it was to attend the wood- 


The landlord smiled and replied: | yard, sculleries, &c. Of these (for in the 


lowest depth there was a lower still,) the 
most forlorn wretches seem to have been 
selected to carry coals to the kitchens, 
halls, &e. 
attended the progresses, and rode in the 
carts with the pots and kettles, which, 
article of furniture 


To this smutty regiment, who 


with every other 
were then moved from palace to palace 
the people in derision gave the name of 
blackquards, a term since become suf- 
ficiently familiar, and never before proper- 
ly explained. — Gifford’s Notes to Ben 


Jonson. 


SENDING TO CoventTRY. — Hutton, 
in his “ History of Birmingham,” says, 
“ The day after Charles I. left Birming- 
ham, on his march from Shrewsbury, in 
1642, the parliamentary party seized his 
carriages containing the royal plate and 


‘furniture, which they conveyed for secu- 
rity to Warwick Castle. 


They appre- 
hended all messengers and suspected per- 
sons, and frequently attacked and reduced 


‘small parties of the royalists, whom they 


sent prisoners to Coventry. Hence the 
expression respecting a refractory person, 
‘send him to Coventry.’ ” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TIMOTHY GETS INTO TROUBLE; GETS OUT AGAIN; AND LEARNS TO UNLEARN WHAT 


HE HAD LEARNED AMISS. 


But Martha, at that time, could not, — 
no, that she could not,—she could not 
if she would, and she would not if she 
could, approve of her husband’s whim, 
as she called it; and very glad was she) 
when the next day came, and the next, 
and the next besides, and the ragged 
dirty boy failed to.make his appearance. 
Joseph Brunton, on the other hand, was 
sorry. He had become used to the boy, 
there was something in him that he liked, | 
notwithstanding his repulsive outward | 
appearance ; he wished, too, to do some- 
thing, if but a little, towards rescuing the | 
poor little fellow from ruin, by putting 
him in the way of learning something 
better ; — and Joseph had a certain book 
by his side, the same that he opened to 
Timothy, in which he had strong faith, 
and he had thought, “If I could but 
teach him to read that book —.” In short, | 
he felt strangely uneasy at the boy’s un-| 
accountable absence. 

It was not long unaccountable. | 

Tinkle — tinkle — tink — sounded the | 
little shop bell one morning, in the third | 


off with a great piece of cheese that was 
on the counter.” 

“ Ah!” said Martha, eagerly, “ what 
sort of a boy was it? Do tell me.” 

“ A little fellow of his age, I should 
think,” was the reply; “but I didn’t 
mind much what sort of one, only I 
pretty soon handed him over to the 
policeman; and he has got a month of 
_" 

“ But how was he dressed ?” inquired 
Mrs. Brunton, “ I want to know. I fancy 


I have seen something of the young 


urchin.” 

‘““ Why, as to dress, he had not much 
to boast of, besides an old ragged coat 
that had been a man’s once—” I need 
not record any more of this conversation. 

“ There, Joseph, did you hear?” said 
Martha, when her customer was gone. 
“ There’s an end of your fancy, I should 
think.” 

“ Yes, Martha, I hear. 
is little Timothy. I grieve for the poor 
boy.” 

“ Well, it is a bad thing for him, to be 


Doubtless, it 


week of March; and in came a customer | SUTe,” replied Martha, softening a little : 
for a bundle of greens, and a five-min-!| “ but it is no use grieving, Joseph. You 
utes’ chat with her acquaintance, Mrs. had better forget the boy. It is all done 
Brunton. | with now, at any rate.” 

“— And such a to-do we had a few! 
days ago, —and do you know I had to the boy so easily. ‘Thump, thump, thump, 


go to the police office, all about a little | We his hammer on the bit of sole 
leather he was fashioning and hardening, 
| 

| 


But Joseph Brunton could not forget 


dirty wretch of a boy, who came into my 


shop, and when my back was turned, ran | thump, thump, thump, he went again; 


WT. : — |butit would not do. He could not thump 
* Continued from Vol. XI, Page 167. 
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poor Timothy out of his mind. Long he 
pondered ; at length, he could bear his 
thoughts no longer ; he washed his hands, 
pulled down his shirt sleeves, took off his 
apron, put on his coat and hat, and 
walked out of the little shop, telling 
Martha he had business abroad. 

And so he had ; and day after day, for 
a whole month, did Joseph Brunton, at a 
certain hour of the day, and for a cer- 
tain time, find business to do abroad. 
And whatever that business was, he ever 
put, before he went, a certain book into 
his pocket, — that book in which he had 
such strong faith; and daily, when he 
returned, did he wear a cheerful aspect, 
and had a kind word for his pretty gold- 
finch, which acknowledged his attention 
with a happy chirp and a thankful song. 

And Martha knew well enough the 
business that called him abroad during 
that month, for Joseph Brunton did not 
approve of secrets between man and wife. 
[ fear she did not at first like his daily 
absences, but she was a kind little body af- 
ter all, though too hasty— rather too hasty. 

The days were lengthening, Spring 
had come, and April showers were soon 
to show their good effects in May flowers. 
The month of little Timothy’s imprison- 
ment had all but passed away. 

“ He comes out to-morrow, Martha,” 
said Joseph, as he sat at tea with his 
little wife. 

“ Yes,” replied Martha, — that was all. 
“Thee would not know him now, 


Martha; he is quite another being, — SO | 


neat and clean, thanks to thy kindness, 
Martha, for the nice shirt thee made him, 
and to the prison discipline, which if it 
be not all we could wish, is better than I 
thought.” 
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Martha felt pleased. 

“ And so grateful, Martha; so much 
improved ; and so rapidly has he made 
progress.- He will soon be able to read. 
Thee will be pleased to see him, I am 
sure.” 

Martha was softened outright. She 
had felt for little Timothy more than 
she cared to express; and she had yielded 
to her husband’s wish, and made upa 
little bundle of clothing for the destitute 
boy ; and she now felt how much more 
blessed it is to give than to receive. 

“ And Martha,” continued the benevo- 
lent “thee canst not know, 
unless thee were to see how loth he is to 
go back to his wicked relations, and to 
Martha, he wishes 


cobbler, 


his sinful practices. 
to be honest, now he knows what honesty 
really is.” 

“ But he must go to them, I suppose,” 
replied Mrs. Brunton; “it is a sad pity, 
though.” 

“T have thought about it,” said Mr. 


sss 
LS 


| Brunton, hesitatingly. “Ihave thought 
'much about it, and have fancied if we 
were but to save the poor child from 
ruin, how happy we should be.” 
‘* But how can we, Joseph? We can- 
not take him into our house, you know.” 
“ We need not do that exactly: but I 
have been thinking, — could we not give 
\him employment? He would soon learn 
my trade, I think: and that would be no 
loss to us, you know; and he might be 
useful to you, in your business, Martha, 
shoe- 
as to 
store- 
made 





|'which would sometimes save my 


leather,” said Joseph; “and then 


| lodging him, why, there is the little 


| house in our 


| warm and tight.” 
| Martha was now fairly in for it; and 


garden — it might be 
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she soon entered as warmly even as | eyes too, as she said, — “I wonder how 
Joseph could desire, into all his plans.|a mother can be so wicked and cruel.” 

There was a little bedstead to be got,| The next day came,and Timothy came 
and a mattress, and a blanket or two, also, hand-in-hand with the benevolent 
and some coarse sheets; and a window | shoemender. It was quite true, though 
to be mended, and the place to be cleaned | any other besides Joseph Brunton had 
and scoured, and a new jacket to be | said it, — Martha would not have known 
made for little Timothy out of one of| the young rogue again, so changed for 
Joseph Brunton’s old coats; and trousers, | the better did he seem. He was clean 
and shoes, and stockings;— it was a|as soap and water, and plenty of it, could 
pleasant scheme, and these were pleasant} make him, and his skin was clear and 
calculations, for they were kind and gener-| fair: his face had lost much of the aged 
ous ones. ‘“ And why,” asked Martha,| look which dirt, and dread, and starva- 
quite boldly too, “ why should the rich} tion had before spread over it, and it was 
have all such pleasures to themselves ?| no longer shaded and disfigured by the 
Not that we are so very poor either,| long, filthy, and matted hair of former 
Joseph, eh?” and the little woman!days; this had been closely cut off — 


laughed with pleasure at the very ideas | rather too close, thought Martha; but 

But a damping thought crossed Mar-| never mind, it will grow again, —and 
tha’s mind at this moment. What right| was as smooth and neat as even Martha 
had they to take a child from his relations, | could desire to see it. Then the bright 


bad though they were; and would they | blue eyes, the brighter for the tears with 





like to give him up, if they were asked ?| with which they overflowed, and the 
or would they not contrive, by Timothy’s | filled-out cheeks and the happy smile that 
means, to rob the shop and the house ? | dimpled them — for Timothy could smile 

But Joseph Brunton had thought of} now ;— who could have dreampt this to 
this too, before he formed his plans. He| be the same boy ? Not Martha, certainly. 
had found out, from the boy’s description | The ragged, dirty, misfitting old coat, that 
of the locality, the very court and house | was gone too, — “ burned up for good and 
in Westminster, where we, my young |all,” Martha trusted ; and instead of this 





readers, you remember, first became| universal covering, Timothy had on a 
acquainted with Timothy, on that cold. clean new shirt, of Martha’s own making, 
dreary, gusty, rainy day, in March;| and a decent suit of fustian, of Joseph’s 
and he had discovered that uncle Tom | careful providing. 

and Timothy’s mother had disappeared —| But if I go on at this rate, I shall be 
gone no one knew whither. They had, | long in finishing my story; and I have 
in fact, hastily departed on the day that | yet to tell the result of Joseph Brunton’s 
Timothy was sent to prison, evidently | experiment. 

intending to desert the poor helpless boy,| A year passed away, and the third 
and get rid of him as a useless burden. | month of the second year of this experi- 


And when Martha heard this, she| ment was close at hand, and never, for 


| 

| 

| one moment, had either Joseph or Martha 
" 


smiled again: but there were tears in her 
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been sorry for having ventured upon it. 
And there was Timothy, surprisingly 
grown, but otherwise looking more youth- 
ful than when we first met with him. 
Not a more useful, active, and obedient 
errand boy or shoemaker’s apprentice 
could scarcely have been found, had all | 


Chelsea been searched — to say nothing 


of the King’s-road. At dawn of day, it| 


was he who took down the shop-shutters, | 


and swept the shop, and swept the pave- 





ment, and fed the goldfinch, and set out | 
the green-grocery stock to the best'| 
advantage. It was Timothy who was | 
presently seen seated on another seat, by 
the side of Joseph Brunton, diligently | 
profiting by his instructions in the art! 
and mystery of cobbling, and talking of 
a hundred things besides. It was Timothy, 


too, who was ready to perform a dozen 
sundry household works, and to run on | 
errands, and to take baskets or barrows of | 
vegetables to Mrs. Brunton’s customers, | 
and to bring home the money, too, with 
which he was sometimes intrusted, with-| 
out the mistake of a single farthing. 

But how came all this about? Did 
the little idle, cunning thief,—trained | 
from his very babyhood to all that was| 





evil_—take naturally to these altered | 
Is this at all likely ? 
I will tell you how it came about, — 


courses ? 


and how such unlikely things do some- 
times come to pass, so that older thieves | 
than Timothy, learn to steal no more, | 
and wicked swearers to fear an oath, and | 
become sober, 


drunkards to 


while those who were no better than 


Constant 


* Lions and beasts of savage name 
Put on the nature of the lamb: ”— 


I say, such things as these are not like- 


| month. 
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ly nor natural; but they are true for all 
that. Now listen. 

I have told you that Joseph Brunton 
had a certain book, which he kept con- 
stantly by his side, and in which he had 
great faith, and I think you, my intelli- 
gent reader, can guess what that book 
was ; or shall I at once avoid all mystery 
by saying it was the Bible. It was from 
this book that he himself had learned all 
that had, with God’s blessing on its 
teaching, made him what he himself was; 
and this same book, he believed, “‘ was 
able to make” even his little rogue of a 
Timothy — widely different though he 
seemed from the Timothy of Scripture — 
“wise unto salvation, through faith which 
isin Christ Jesus;” and to teach him 
that “denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, he should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in the present world.” 

It was not, however, the work of an 
hour, nor a day, nor a week, nor even a 
if young 


as some children have — 


No, no. you, my 





readers, have 
a little patch of garden-ground for your 
own, to work in and cultivate, you know 
very well, that though, at one time, just 
after you have cleared it, your garden 
may seem free from weeds, yet they soon 
spring up again, and need pulling up, 
one by one, or they would spoil the look 
of your ground, and make your cultivated 
flowers look less beautiful than they 
really are. Well, Timothy was to Joseph 
Brunton what your little garden is to you. 
Many weeds of bad principles had been 
sown in his mind, and time, and patience, 
and watching were necessary, before the 
weeds could be overcome. But faith, 
and love, and perseverance, do wonders, 
wherever they are set to work. 
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But I must not attempt to follow, step | because of your Bible knowledge, while 
by step, little Timothy and his kind | yet that knowledge is only in your heads 
teacher, in their onward progress through | and not in your hearts, —I tell you that 
the year and two months of which I have | you cannot conceive how precious these 
spoken. I shall only say that, in due| tidings were to little Timothy, and what 
time, and a short time too, — for neyer|a difference they made in him. God’s 
surely was a boy quicker at learning than | blessing rested upon Joseph Brunton’s 
Timothy —he had learned not only to| experiment, and his exertions, ay, and his 
spell, but to read; he began, also, to| prayers: Timothy — the little pilfering, 
ignorant, idle, and untrustful wanderer, 
became a new creature. Old things 


write a tolerable hand, and to master the | 
difficulties of arithmetic. These were the | 
employments of the long winter evenings, | 
and the fine summer mornings, and did | tions. He hated sin because God hates 


passed away from his heart and his affec- 


not interfere with the labors of the day. | it. He loved the Bible and all its blessed 

But how shall I describe the wonders | truths. And he loved —ah, I cannot tell 
which burst in upon the little fellow’s| you how much he loved his kind friends 
mind, like a flood of light entering a dark,|— his more than parents — Joseph and 
dark place, when Joseph Brunton, as he | Martha, for their mercy to him, a poor 


sat at work, or at night, in the little par-| little wretched thief as he once was. 


; 
lor, when work was over,—or at other} And when, at the end of the year, and 
: ; . : ° y 

times, when the Bible was open before! he could read for himself, Joseph put 


them, — told him in his serious but loving | into his hands a New Testament, for his 


way, of the first fall of man, and his| own, with his own name written in it by 
heavy guilt, of the hatred of the holy | Joseph Brunton himself,—let the other 
God to sin, and of his great love to sin-| be who he might, I believe that Timothy 
ners, of the coming of God’s Son into| Smith was, to say the least, one of the 
the world to be the Saviour of men, of| happiest beings within a mile of King’s 
his life of love, his death on the cross, his | road, Chelsea. 

resurrection, his return to heaven, and —__---—_—_— 
his great work there. O, it was wonder-| Wouipn’r Birre.—“ Mother,” said 
ful —astonishing!— and to think that|a little shaver, the other day, “ I know 
all this was so new, —that he had never| What I would do if I was at sea, and the 


heard any thing like it before! Poor|men were all starving, and they should 
little Timothy was melted. He could see | draw lots to see who should be killed and 
at once, then, how sad, and wretched, | eaten, and if it should be me — I’d jump 
and wicked his former life had been, how | into the water.” “ But,” said his mother, 
they would fish you up.” ‘“ No,” said he. 


unworthy he was. And to be able to 
believe that all this good news of God’s “T would n’t bite: ” 
Gospel was for him! I tell you, my eae orien nna 


roung friends, that you who have known THE proudest man on earth is but a 
{ ’ I 


these things from your infancy, and, per-| pauper, for he is fed and clothed by the 





haps, think too much of yourselves | family of Heaven. 











CONTENTMENT. 
A PARABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ir happened once, on a hot summer’s | 


day, that I was standing near a well, 
when a little bird flew down seeking | 


water. There was, indeed, a large stone | 
trough néar the well, but it was empty, 
and I grieved for a moment to think that 


the little creature must go thirsty away ; 
but it settled upon the edge of the} 
trough, bent its little head downwards, 
then raised it again, spread its wings and 
soared away singing; its thirst was ap- 
peased. I walked up to the trough, and 
there in the stone work I saw a little 
hole about the size of a wren’s egg. The 


water held there had been to the bird a 


source of revival and refreshment; it 


had found enough for the present and | 


desired no more. This is contentment. 
Again I stood by a lovely sweet smell- 
ing flower, and there came a bee hum- 
ming and sucking ; and it chose the flower 
for its field of sweets. But the flower | 
had no honey. This I knew, for it had 
no nectary. What, then, thought I, will 
the bee do? It came buzzing out of the | 
cup to take a further flight; but as it | 
came up, it spied the stamens full of gold- | 
en farina, good for making the wax, and | 
it rolled its little legs against them till | 
they looked like yellow hosen, as the bee | 
keepers say; and then, thus heavily | 
laden, flew away home. Then, I said, | 
“Thou camest seeking honey, and find- | 


ing none, hast been satisfied with wax 


and hath stored it for thy house, that thy 
labor might not be in vain. Thou like-| 
wise shalt be to me a lesson of content- | 


ment.” 


CONTENTMENT, &C. 


The night is far spent — the dark night | are just six boots in this room.” 
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of trouble that sometimes threatened to 
close around us — but the day is at hand, 
and even in the night there were stars, 
and I have looked on them, and been 
comforted ; for as one set I could always 
see another rise, and each was as a lamp 
showing me somewhat of the depth of 


‘the riches both of the wisdom and the 
‘knowledge of God. 


A Boy’s Love ror nis MorHer.— 
The first bit of silver he could call his own, 
says the Hon. J. T. Buckingham, in his 
just published “ Personal Memoirs,” was 
a ninepence, the proceeds of the sale of 
a bunch of bristles to a brush maker. He 
kept it as a pocket piece for years, and 
then parted with it to pay the postage of 
a letter to his mother. How much is 
revealed of the heart by such a trifling 


‘anecdote! The affection overcame the 
| vanity or the incipient love of accumula- 


tion, which boyish desires or wants could 
not conquer. 


Boots. — A little boy who was very 
vain, had a pair of boots purchased for 


him by his parents. It was his first pair, 


and he was very fond of showing them. 
The little fellow would draw up his panta- 
loons, and display the whole of his boots ; 
then walk up and down the room, with 
eyes now on the shining leather, and now 
upon a friend of his father’s who was 
present ; but it was a bootless effort. At 
length, however, he succeeded. Sitting 
in front of both, he exclaimed “ Father, 
ain’t three times twosix?” Yes, my son. 
“ Well, then,” said he, pointing to each of 
their feet, “if three times two is six, there 








CASTING OUR SHADOWS.—HE DID N’T THINK. 


CASTING OUR SHADOWS. 


‘Ir people’s tempers should cast shad- 
ows, what would they be ?” said Augustine, 





it so immeasurably important to be living 
right; for other people are constantly 
seeing and feeling our influence, whatever 


‘it may be. Every child at sc 
as he lay on the grass and looked at Amy’s | - eee 1 at school is 
. ys| 


| 4s |throwing off a good or bad impressi 
\} shadow on the fence. “ Joe Smith’s would © © ne 





re | : " upon the school-mate next toher. E 

He I be a fist doubled up, and Sam Stearn’s a Oe 2 kind ce 
Bis. . . ‘ . child at home 1s casting off kind and gen- 
hes bear, for he is always growling, and sister | le j a : a i le ¢; mn gen 
ee a . - |tie influences in the lttie circle ¢ 
a : Esther’s a streak of sunshine, and cousin | hi ; a ee ae around 
ye ° ‘ : |bim; or, it may be, he is like the imag 
Ae Julia’s a sweet little dove, and mine ” | oo a _e- 

i ; 


: of a fist doubled up, or a claw scratching, 
here Augustine stopped. P See o 
or like a vinegar cruet, pouring out only 


: : : How isthis? Let the children 
selves are casting their shadows; that is, | . , 
. : ea ‘look to this point. 
I suppose we are throwing off impres- | 


According to Augustine, then, our inner | 
the sour. 





sions of what we really are on all around 
HE DIDN’T THINK. 


So said a little boy as he stood by the 


us, and in fact, we can no more help 
doing so, than we can fold up our real 


! shadows and tuck them away in a drawer. | side of a mouse-trap which had an un- 
’s | willing tenant init. “ What a fool he was 
what shadow | to go in there !” said some one. The boy 


A) 3) Suppose we follow out Augustine 
. 7 idea, and ask, “‘ And mine 
! would my temper cast ?” 
| prise and possibly frighten us, although | trembling prisoner, and added, “ Well, I 





. | . » 
It might sur-| wished to protect the character of the 


it might in some measure help us to see | suppose he didn’t think.” 
No, * he didn’t think,” and for the very 


{ associates know us better than we know | good reason that he was not taught to 


ourselves as others see us. The fact is, our | 


ourselves; they see our shadows, which, | think. But what shall we say of that boy 
by though they may sometimes be longer or| who is standing in the circus door, wait- 
| shorter than we really are, the outlines in | ing for it to be opened ; or that boy with 

the main, are all correct; for our shadow | straggling hair, a pert twist to his cap, 
| and a cigar in his mouth, or he who 
We sometimes hear of people who are | stands at the corner of the streets on the 


“afraid of their shadows,” and it seems| Sabbath, or frequents the company of 


! 
eee ° °e ° | ‘ P 
Aaa | ' cowardly and foolish; but if Augustine’s| profane and filthy talkers and singers ; 


ne ! idea should come to pass, a great many | what shall we say of such as these ? They 
eis | would have reason to be frightened by | will be caught in an evil net. They will 
the image of their inner selves, so) fall into a hidden trap; and can they say 
deformed and unsightly it might be, or so| they didn’t think? Yes, perhaps they 
disagreeable, that nobody would wish to|can. But if they tell the truth, they will 
take a second look. add, “ Because we wouldn’t think.” They 

Now, it is this shadowing out of what|have eyes, but they see not; ears have 


ji is, after all, the image of ourself. 


Lo RN I ETE TR mn 
a ———————S 
= neers 








Give a mouse 


we really are, in spite of ourselves, which 
makes it such a sober and er 
business to be living, and which makes! 


they, but they hear not. 
their wit, and see if he will be caught in 
such a trap. 
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Once {and girls, with Francis Forrester at 
more, their head, scampering about a beautiful 
boys and | meadow, enjoying heaven’s purest breezes, 
girls,j|and rending the skies with their happy, 
you r hearty huzzas! We shouldn’t have a 
friend| pouting lip, or a tearful eye, oran angry, 
Forres-| unhappy heart among the whole of us. 


< 


| a ° . i 
ter stret- | For I won’t believe that any of my 
ches out} Magazine children belong to that class of 


his editorial hand for a good hearty shake.| boys and girls who pout and wrangle, 
In his true old heart, he shakes hands! and get put out with each other. No, 
with you all; and he would like to meet | nor yet to that idle class, who like master 


you all in some lovely meadow for a frolic | Ike, in this picture, can waste their time 


among the new mown hay. 


Would n’t it ! and find pleasure in tickling the cat’s ears 


be fine? Some twenty thousand boys] with a straw. The thoughtless young 


scamp seems very much taken up with 


his amusement, and must have 
a little unkindness in his heart, 
for what is pleasure to him is 
pain to puss. You are not like 
him. No! no! You areaglad, 
good, kind, merry, happy set, 
and I should like to meet you 
all on the fourth of July, in 
some spacious field among the 
valleys of Vermont, or under 
the trees of a New Jersey or- 
chard, or on Boston Common. 
I almost believe I should grow 
young enough, at such a sight, 
to hurl my best hat as high as 
the top of the jet, which rises so 
proudly in a cloud of foam from 
the fountain in the Frog Pond, 
and to shout huzza as loud as a 
coward calls for quarter on a 
field of battle. 

I suppose you will be in high 
glee about the time my Magazine 
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reaches you. You will be keeping up 
the “ glorious fourth.” All right! I want 
you to enjoy the “ fourth,” because I love 
to think of you as being happy. But it 
is not unlikely we may have different 
opinions about the best way of enjoying 
Some children 
keep it by stuffing themselves with can- 


that much abused day. 


dies, unripe fruits, greasy cakes, and ice 
creams, until their stomachs are crammed 
like a London alderman after a lord 
mayor’s dinner. 
crackers, burning gunpowder, and walk- 
ing about the streets, until their legs ache 
with fatigue, and they are glad to go home 
and tumble into bed without saying their 
prayers. 


Now I don’t think much of either of 


these ways of keeping the fourth ; because 
I think both of them give more pain than 


pleasure. What pleasure is there in eat- 


ing yourself sick, walking yourself tired, | 


watching the fizzing of gunpowder, or 


listening to the pop and bang of a fire | 


cracker? If any boy knows, I wish he 
would write me about it. In my opinion 
it would be better to get up quietly on 
the morning of the fourth and eat a good 
plain breakfast. Then have a pleasant 
little talk with your father and mother 
about the fourth of July. Inquire why 
it is observed ? What it celebrates, and 
what benefits you enjoy as the result of 
“Independence?” For all the good it 
brought you, be thankful to God. You 
might then, go out and join your compan- 


ions in a pleasant game at play; walk 


round to see the flags, processions, and 
other objects of interest: letting most of 
the things offered for sale at the cookie 
stands alone. Go home to dinner, and 


rest yourself awhile. Then, heigho for a 


Others keep it by firing | 


| your mother has employed me to be your teacher, 





AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Lass more play—not too much. Be 


home again before tea. Read awhile, 





get rested, and then, if you have them in 
| your town, and your parents think best, 
| go to the fireworks. If you have none, 
‘take a quiet walk after tea and be home 


| and abed by nine o’clock. Do this, uniting 


bn : 
| suitable rest, and you will enjoy a happy 


serious thought and harmless play with 


‘and innocent “ fourth ” — or else Francis 

5 ane ° ° 

| Forrester is mistaken. 

I will now give you the answers to last 

| month’s puzzles. 

j ‘ iv ; 

ANSWERS 

|'TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 

1. By James — George Washington Irving. 2, 

| By Fannie and Addie— Correspondent. 3. By 

| Fannie— Uncle Tom's Cabin. 4. By Rosalie — 


} 


| Canary Bird. 
Fannie’s Riddle. — Letter O. 


ANSWERS TO PORTFOLIO PUZZLES. 





| 
Enigmas. 1. Letter E.—2. A Penny. 
| Charade. Adam-ant. 
ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Because he is in doubt whether to give up the 
| worship of Jug or not, (Juggernaut.) 
| 2. China a-stir (China Aster.) 
ANSWERS TO REBUSES. 

1. Doll, Owl, Elephant, Robber, Viper, Dover 

2. P ear. 

And now for my Correspondence. 

Here isa story from little Lizzie, which 
I promised to insert a month ago, but 
which was crowded out. Lizzie will please 


to pardon the delay. I hope she didn't 


| pout last month, when she found it was n't 


| printed. 


LILLA’S LESSON. 

* Lilla, are you aware what you are saying: 
Surely this cannot be my pupil, who says I wont 
soangrily ;? and Miss Maynard advanced toward 
the stubborn Lilla, and, taking her hand, led her 
to the desk, saying, “ the lesson which 1 have 
| given you, though rather hard, must be learned; 
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and, certainly, I should not be doing my duty, “UncLte WILLIE” writes me that 


were I to permit you togive up this lesson, which 
can be very easily learned, because you do not 
feel in a humor to give your attention to it; I 
advise you to sit down now, and commence 
studying.” 


“J can’t get it, and I won’t try,” said Lilla! 


Waters, angrily, stamping her foot; “you are 
hateful to make me get it, I don’t like you, and 
shall ask mamma to get another teacher for me.” 

rears came into Miss Maynard’s eyes as she left 
the room, saying, “I will come to you in an 
hour.’ She was an orphan, and Mrs. Waters, a 
very wealthy lady, who resided in U » had 
engaged her to be Lilla’s teacher for the term of 





four years. Lilla was now eleven years old, Miss 


M. had been with her fifteen months, and Lilla 
had been a real trial to her. 


‘ : | 
After Miss Maynard left the room, Lilla threw | 
down her book, and seated herself by the win- 


low, muttering, “I won’t get the lesson ;” but 
she could not help thinking of her naughty 
words to her kind teacher; and soon she caught 
up her book and commenced studying hard. * I 
was very unkind to Miss M.” she said to herself, 
“and I will ask her to pardon me.” 


At last the ** hard lesson’ was learned, and she | 


went up to her teacher’s room. ‘“ Dear Miss 
Maynard, do forgive me for my very naughty 
words; 1 have learned my lesson, and you were 
right in not allowing me to omit it. I love you. 
dear teacher; do forgive my very naughty 
words,”’ she said, kissing Miss M. 


* You cannot think, my dear Lilla, Miss May- | 
nard replied, “ how much pleasure it gives me to | 
hear you speak thus; J forgive you, but you must | 


ask forgiveness of God, and pray to him to help 
you guard against this bad temper of yours.” 

Lilla knelt down, and prayed earnestly to her 
Heavenly Father; when she arose, she said, with 
a sinile, * I feel happy now.” 

The “hard lesson”? was recited perfectly, and 
when Lilla retired to bed that night, she felt hap- 
pier than she had done for a long time before. 
She tried to be a better girl, and succeeded ; she 
s00n won the Jove of all her friends, but would 
Olten say, ‘‘ thanks to you, my beloved teacher, if 
| am a better girl than I used to be.” 


Dear Mr. Forrester : — Do you think the above 
Story worthy to be insertec in your little Maga- 
zine’? Itis one of my first stories. 


Lizziz. 


M———, March 14, 1853. 


|Harrie would like to have you tell her 
“when a knot ceases to be a knot”? 
Do you give it up, boys? We shall see. 

AvuGcustus B. KNowLTown sends an- 
swers to several of the Enigmas, &c., and 
|inquires what has become of Julian ? Ju- 
lian is not to be caught napping, though 
his letter last month, came too late for 
‘the June number. I have not room for 
your fable, Augustus. 

Here is Julian’s letter, Master Knowl- 


| ton. 
| 
South Boston, May 20, 1858. 


Friend Forrester :—I came into your office the 
other day and while there, saw you, although 
| you did not seeme. You looked likea real good 
old man, such an one as all boys and girls 
| should like. And how I longed to speak to you 
and shake you by the hand and talk about our 
| nice little Magazine, which I set so much by.— 
|I should like nothing better, but Julian must 
remain incognito, for the present. The answers 
to the Enigmas are as follows.* If Augustus 
R. Knowlton will hereafter putin all the letters 
to his Enigmas, as he has left out two this time, 
| he will very much oblige, 
Yours, truly, 
JULIAN. 


Lizzie answers several Enigmas, and 
asks how to address her letters to me, and 
\if we cannot give some pieces of music 
| for the piano in the Magazine. 

Yes, Lizzie, | will tell you. My ad- 
dress is Francis Forrester, Esq., care of 
| Messrs. F. & G. C. Rand, No. 7 Cornhill, 
Boston. I will talk to the Publishers 
about the Music. I am glad Lizzie loves 
| her piano. Are you fond of practising 
your lessons? Eh? 


| Isaac DanrortHu of BRUNSWICK, 





writes me the following letter. Glad to 


* Omitted, because all the Enigmas and answers 


| were in the June number. Julian can compare 
| his answers with them. 
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hear from you, Master Isaac. I hope you | 


will write again. 
Brunswick, June 13, 18538. 


Dear Mar. Forrester :—Sir, As you wanted | 
your readers to write to you, I thought I would | 


try and see if Icould. I am one of your many 
subscribers and take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you how much [am pleased with your Mag- 
azine since I subscribed. I like the story of 
“ Hon. Daniel Webster,” and ‘“ Ralph Ran- 
dolph.” 1 have not reen the story of * Daniel 
Webster” before. I subscribed of one of your 
Agents at Brunswick ; he is a very fine man and 


I like him very much. This is from one of your | 


many subecribers, 
Isaac Danrorrn. 


I will also send you a Riddle and some Con- 


undru ms 
In my drawer there is a checkered sheet, 
Not wove nor spun, 
Nor yet a thread begun. 


There was a man that mowed and mowed al] 


day, 
It was not grass, but yet it made good hay. 


Metvitite Coox sends several an- 
swers to Enigmas—also the following 
ct 
Enigma. 
ENIGMA 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 7, 8, 11, 6, is an island in the Egean sea 
My 5, 18, 14, 1, is a measure. 
My 9, 14, 2, 15, is a preposition. 
My 10, 11, 14, 3, 12, is a point of the compass 
My 4, 2, is an interjection. 

My whole is excellent advice to saint and 
sinner. 


Wiituk Hoxt, of Boon Hill, N.C. 


answers the puzzling Inscription, and 


I went out in the field one day and I found | 
| My 22, 4, 5, 1, 9, 12, is a town in the state of New 


something that was neither bread, beef, stone, 


nor bone, 
I carried it home 
And kept it till it ran alone 


ISAAC. 


G.. KB. JOsLin. of Vergennes, Vt., 
sends me a dollar for my Magazine, a fine 
compliment, and the following Enigma. 
May your shadow never be less, my little 


friend. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 22 letters. 
My 13,8, 19, is a metal. 
My 3, 17, 10, is an animal. 
My 7, 2, 6, is a nickname. 
My 10, 15, 13, 8, 4, is a study. 


My 22, 5, 6, 12, is what idle boys do not like to do. 


My 19, 2, 8, 9, is an article of commerce. 
My 1, 17, 18, is found in a bed room. 


My 21, 11, 14, 20, is not the right way to spell 


were. 


My whole is one of the prettiest papers pub- 


lished in the Union. 


G. C. R.’s story about the College 


Ghost, shall appear in our next. 


sends the first Enigma he ever composed. 


[ publish it, just as he sends it. 


ENIGMA . 
I am composed of 25 letters.: 
My 22, 23, 13, is a domestic animal. 
My 2, 8, 15, is a girl’s name. 
My 20, 4, 6, is an animal. 
My 13, 14, 12,19, 17, 2, 4, is a boy’s name. 


York. 


My 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, is a county in Virginia 


| My 24, 10, 9, 8, 2, 5, is a river in North Carolina 


My 5, 14, 4, 3, 2,8, 9,17, 10, 28, isa city in South 
America. 

My 4, 11, 5, is used by seamen. 

My 15, 14, 12, 9, is a river in Africa. 

My 22, 23, 24, 25, 4, 8, is a plant. 

My 14, 15, 20, 17, 11,8, 2, is one of the United 
States. 

My 1, 2, 22, 23, 8, is a town in Georgia. 

My 6, 10, 11, 16, 24, 4, 8, is a town on the Boston 
and Worcester railroad. 
My whole ix the name of an American Genera! 

Yours respectfully, 
Wie Hor 


And now, boys and girls, we must part 
again for another month. This hot weather 
does not agree with me very well, but | 
don’t mean to be dull nevertheless. | 
think you will like this number, first rate. 
stories, pictures, chit-chat and all. 

Adieu ! 
FRANCIS FORRESTER. 








BRIGHTHOPES. 


“hae Brighthopes ; and a gentleman 
who calls himself Paul Creyton 
has written a book * about him, 
which will make you laugh, and 
ery, and grow wiser. 

In this delightful book Father 
Brighthopes is described while 
on a visit to the family of a rel- 
ative, whose name was Royden. 
This man, Royden, and his wife 
were quick-tempered persons. 
They were always fretting or 
scolding, and hence their family, 
though enjoying plenty of the 
good things of life, was always 
unhappy. Every thing went 
wrong. Samuel was lazy and 
wicked ; Hepsey was sad and 
miserable ; Georgie was always 
getting whipped for crawling in- 
to the dirt; Willie frequently 
received a rough shaking from 
his angry mother; Lizzie fre- 
quently had her ears boxed, and 
Sarah was often severely tried. 
But one day Father Brighthopes 
arrived on a visit. His good- 
humored face, his serene spirit, 
his habitual good nature and his 
kind words did wonders in a short 





Loox at that patriarchal old man in|time in this family. They began to see 
the chair! He looks beautiful even in| how little kind words cost, and how much 
his old age. And he is as beautiful as he enjoyment they afford. They tried to 
looks; for he has a pure soul and has lived | —— —_ 

a spotless life. He is called Father * Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
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32 CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


hear from you, Master Isaac. I hope you} Mrtvitte CooKk sends several an- 
will write again. swers to Enigmas—also the following 
Brunswick, June 18, 1858. 

Dear Mr. Forrester :—Sir, As you wanted | 
your readers to write to you, I thought I would | 
try and see if Icould. I am one of your many 


: . . le My 1, 7, 8, 11, 6, is an island i > Eg €4 
subscribers and take this opportunity of inform- ab ” an island in the Egean sea 
My 5, 13, 14, 1, is a measure. 


Enigma. 
ENIGMA 


I am composed of 15 letters. 


ing you how much lam pleased with your Mag- 
azine since I subscribed. I like the story of My ete $ . 
“ Hon. Daniel Webster,” and “ Ralph Ran-}_ y 10, il, a, a I2, 7 ’ point of the compass 
My 4, 2, is an interjection. 

My whole is excellent advice to saint and 
sinner. 


My 9, 14, 2, 15, is a preposition. 


dolph.” 1 have not seen the story of ** Daniel 
Webster” before. I subscribed of one of your 
Agents at Brunswick ; he is a very fine man and 
1 like him very much. This is from one of your | Witum Hort, of Boon Hill, N.C. 
many subecribers, . ae 
Isaac Danvorta. |answers the puzzling Inscription, and 

| . . . : 

I will also send you a Riddle and some Con- sends the first nigma he ever composed. 
undru ms. 


| I publish it, just as he sends it. 
In my drawer there is a checkered sheet, 


Not wove nor spun, ENIGMA . 
Nor yet a thread begun. 1 am composed of 25 letters. 
There was a man that mowed and mowed al] | My 22, 23, 13, is a domestic animal. 
day, | My 2, 8, 15, is a girl’s name. 
It was not grass, but yet it made good hay. My 20, 4, 6, is an animal. 


» oo» 


i »12 V 9 1 " © ig +? ‘ 
I went out in the field one day and I found | My 13, 14, 12, 19, 17, 2, 4, is a boy’s name. 
Ly 22, 4, 5, 1, 9, 12, is a town in the state of New 


something that was neither bread, beef, stone, | 


York. 
nor bone, Pp ae ; 
. . . ‘h 3 ‘ DF ic £ I a 7S nent ia 
I carried it home | My <1, <2, <0, 24, 25, is a county in Virginia 
te 4s : iMy2 0. 9. 8. 2.5. is a river in Nor ‘ ing 
And kept it till it ran alone. | My 24, 1 , 2, 5, is ariverin North Carolina 


Isaac, | My 5, 14, 4,3, 2, 8,9, 17, 10, 28, isa city in South 


‘ . : " America. 
G. E. Josiin, of Vergennes, Vt., 


My 4, 11, 5, is used by seamen. 
My 15, 14, 12, 9, is a river in Africa. 
. . . . . » oF *)« 9 95 : ie © £ 
compliment, and the following Enigma. | My 22, 23, 24, 25, 4, 8, is a plant. 
} My 14, 15, 20, 17, 11,8, 2, is one of the United 


sends me a dollar for my Magazine, a fine 


May your shadow never be less, my little 


States. 
friend. My 1, 2, 22, 28, 8, is a town in Georgia. 
ENIGMA. My 6, 10, 11, 16, 24, 4, 8, is a town on the Boston 
I am composed of 22 letters. and Worcester railroad. 
My 13, 8, 19, is a metal. My whole is the name of an American Genera! 
My 3, 17, 10, is an animal. Yours respectfully, 
My 7, 2, 6, is a nickname. Wuiuue Horr 


My 10, 15, 13, 8, 4, is a study. 


oan a And now, boys and girls, we must part 
My 22, 5, 6, 12, is what idle boys do not like to do. . : 


My 19, 2, 8, 9, is an article of commerce. again for another month. This hot weather 
My 1, 17, 18, is found in a bed room. does not agree with me very well, but l 
 ¢ 9 j »ric "AY ’ 
My 21, 11, 14, 20, is not the right way to spell| don’t mean to be dull nevertheless. | 
were. ° ° . . . 
My whole is one of the prettiest papers pub- think you will like this number, first rate. 
lished in the Union. stories, pictures, chit-chat and all. 
G. C. R.’s story about the College Adieu ! 


Ghost, shall appear in our next. FRANCIS FORRESTER. 





































FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. 





oo Brighthopes ; and a gentleman 
ee who calls himself Paul Creyton 
has written a book * about him, 
which will make you laugh, and 
cry,and grow wiser. 

In this delightful book Father 
Brighthopes is described while 
on a visit to the family of a rel- 
ative, whose name was Royden. 
This man, Royden, and his wife 
were quick-tempered persons. 
They were always fretting or 
scolding, and hence their family, 
though enjoying plenty of the 
good things of life, was always 
unhappy. Every thing went 
wrong. Samuel was lazy and 
wicked ; Hepsey was sad and 
miserable ; Georgie was always 
getting whipped for crawling in- 
to the dirt; Willie frequently 
received a rough shaking from 





his angry mother; Lizzie fre- 
quently had her ears boxed, and 
Sarah was often severely tried. 
But one day Father Brighthopes 
arrived on a visit. His good- 
humored face, his serene spirit, 
his habitual good nature and his 
kind words did wonders in a short 





Loox at that patriarchal old man in| time in this family. They began to see 
the chair! He looks beautiful even in| how little kind words cost, and how much 
his old age. And he is as beautiful as he| enjoyment they afford. They tried to 
looks; for he has a pure soul and has lived |} —————_______________- 
a spotless life. He is called Father * Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
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jured eye of the sorrel colt, which Mark 





34 FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. 








follow the old man’s example. Under; “ You deserve it all,” retorted Chester. 
his encouragement, they succeeded and | kindling. 

became as happy a family as the country; “Ido?” muttered Mark with clench- 
contained. ed fists. 

I will print a chapter from this book,| “O, I am not afraid of you,” said 
that you may understand how Father} Chester, turning slightly pale, but not 
Brighthopes managed with cross and | from fear. His lips were firmly com- 
angry people. The lad Mark, of whom | pressed, and he fixed his fine dark eyes 
the book speaks, was an idle fellow, who! upon the jockey, with a look of defiance. 
lived near Mr. Royden and who, having | “ Boys, boys!” exclaimed Mr. Royden, 
injured his colt, had sent for Mr. R. to/|impatiently, “ what is all this about ’ 
Chester, leave the yard !’ 

“ Tf you say so, I will go. ” 

“T say so if you can’t stay and be on 


see if its eye could be healed. 


Father Brighthopes and Chester Roy- 
den found Mr. Royden examining the in- 


| 


good terms with your neighbor.” 

“T only tell him calmly what I think,’ 
said Chester, with a resolute air. 

“ And if older persons had not been 
present,” cried Mark, with another oath. 





held by the halter in the yard. 
“Can anything be done for it ?” asked 





the jockey, anxiously. | 
Mr. Royden shook his head, with a | “T should have flung you over the fence. 
pained expression. He loved horses |like a puppy,—as you are !” 
above all other domestic animals, and a| “Be calm, my son!” bridle you 
fine colt like Mark’s he regarded almost | tongue,” said the clergyman, gently, to 
as a human being. He could not, it} Chester. 
seemed, have felt much worse, had he| But the young man’s pride was touch- 
witnessed the effects of a similar injury|ed, and his wrath enkindled. He did 
upon a fellow-mortal. /not pause to consider the consequences of 
“ Spoilt, an’t it ?” a rash word. 
“Yes,” said the farmer; “I see no| “ I should really have liked to see you 
help for it.” try that game!” he replied, with cutting 
“T know,” rejoined Mark, “ the sight | sarcasm in his tones. 
is ruined. But is the eye going to look| The jockey uttered a stifled growl, lik« 
very bad? Will he show it much?” an enraged bull-dog, and flinging the 
“ Ah, Mark!” said Chester rather | halter over the colt’s neck, aimed a blow 
harshly, for a fresh suspicion had entered | at Chester’s head. But the latter was 
his mind; “that hurt can never be cov-|not unprepared. Avoiding the attack he 
skilfully took advantage of Mark’s impetu- 
sound horse, if you try.” osity, grappled with him, and flung him 
Mark turned upon him, with a fierce | almost instantly to the ground. 
oath. “ An’tit enough forme toknowit,| The jockey came down with a tremen- 
without having it flung in my teeth ?” he | dous jar, Chester falling upon him. Ina 
demanded. moment the latter was upon his feet ; when 


ered up. You can’t trade him off fora 








his father, alarmed and highly displeased, 
seized him by the collar. 
“Let go!” muttered Chester, in an 
excited manner, but not disrespectfully. 
‘“ What are you going to do, you fool- 


hardy boy ?” 


“ Nothing ; unless I am compelled to. | 


You will let me defend myself, I hope ? 
I don’t want to hurt Mark Wheeler ; but 
then Mark Wheeler must keep off. ” 
Meanwhile Mark Wheeler had regain- 
His red- 


burning eyes were like a wild beast’s. 


ed his feet, mad from the fall. 


Father Brighthopes took his arm, with a 
mild soothing word; but he shook him 
off, fiercely. 

The jockey was a much stronger man 
than his quick and determined adversary, 
but either he feared the latter’s agility, 
or blinded passion made him forgetful of 


FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. 


Nw 


every feeling of honor and humanity. | 


His eye fell upon a dangerous weapon, a 
fragment of a hickory fork-handle, that 
lay within his reach. He made a spring 
for it; but the clergyman had picked it 
up before him. 


99 


old man ! Mark 


muttered through his teeth. 


“ Give it to me, 


“ Nay, my friend, you must not have 


it,” replied Father Brighthopes, firmly, 


but kindly. 

“IT must not? You mean to govern 
me like a boy on my own ground ?” 
hissed the angry man. “ Let go your 


hold !” 


“Tentreat you, pause one minute to| make me angry. 
consider,” said the clergyman, meekly. | towards you. 
“Then you shall have the club, to use it| cannot prevent that. 


as you please.” 


. > | . 
His words had no effect, except to turn | prayer for your darkened sou 


the tide of Mark’s fury against him. The 


angry man raved at him with a tempest of | man’s shoulder. 


| 
| 


' 


i 
i 
| 


j 
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oaths; shaking his fist in his face, he 
_swore that, were it not for his white hairs, 
he would have crushed him beneath his 
heel. 


99 


“ God have mercy on you!” said Fa- 


'ther Brighthopes, with solemn earnest- 
ness, and with tears. 

‘‘ None of your pious nonsense here !” 
thundered Mark, convulsed with passion. 
“ Let go the club, or I shall break your 
arms.” 

“ You 


arms, ” 


old 
replied the clergyman, with sub- 
“ No, Mark Wheeler! 1 


know you better. You cannot injure me.” 


will not break an man’s 


lime energy. 


“The strong hand of the jockey seized 
The latter seem- 
but still 
he did not shrink, nor loose his hold of 
the club. To Chester and his father, 


the old man’s shoulder. 
ed but a frail child in his grasp ; 


who sprang to rescue him, he said, 

“ Do not touch him. I am not afraid. 
He dare not hurt me. J am in the hands 
of my God.” 

Mark’s fist was raised to strike. 

“I shall tear you to pieces!” he ar- 
ticulated, hoarse with rage. 

“The Lord pity you! The Lord for- 
give you, for raising your hand against 
his servant !” exclaimed Father Bright- 
hopes, with tears coursing down his pale 


cheeks. “Mark Wheeler, you cannot 





not if you killme. But your 
My friend, I 
love you, I pray for you! You cannot 
I will be a 


I will pray for you ! 


hurt me, 
own soul is in your grasp. 


Christian 
You 
Strike the old man 
to the earth, and his last words shall be a 
}!” 

Mark’s hand dropped from the old 
The flame in his eyes 
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36 FATHER BRIGHTHOPES. 





His lips quivered, and 
Father Bright- 


began to flicker. 
his face became pale. 
hopes continued to pour out the over- 
flowing waters of his heart, to quench the 
fire of passion. At length Mark’s eyes 
fell, and he staggered backward. Then 
the old man took his hand, and put the 
club into it. 
“Our minute is up. Here is the wea- 
pon,” said he. “ Use it as you will.” 
The club dropped upon the ground. 
“Take it, and kill me with it!” mut- 
tered Mark, 
He sat 


‘Il am not fit to live.” 


sical ' ait 
trough, and covered his face with his| 


hands, gnashing his teeth. 


“ Are 


man, sitting down by his side. 


you fit to die?” asked the old 
you enter the tomb through a boiling gulf 
of passion ? ” 

Mark started up. 

“ Ches is to blame!” he said with an 
oath. “ He provoked me, when I was 
mad from losing my colt’s eye.” 

“ Be calm, my friend. Sit down,” re- 
“Tf Chester has 
done wrong, he will acknowledge it. ” 


plied the clergyman. 


“I spoke what I thought just and true,” 
said the young man promptly. 

* Why just and true?” echoed Mark, 
his passion blazing up again. 

“ You will be angry, if I tell you. ” 

‘¢ No, I won’t. ” 

“Then I will speak plainly. I said 
you deserved to lose the beauty and value 
of your colt. Perhaps I was wrong. But 
I did not believe his eye was hurt by any 
such accident as you described.” 


*) 99 


“ How then?” muttered the jockey. 


“It seemed tome,” answered Chester, | 
folding his arms, “ you got mad training | 


him, and knocked his eye out.” 


down upon an _ overturned | 


« Would | 


| “ Do you mean that ?” 
| “ Yes. Isaw marks on his head where 
/you had been whipping him. 


9”? 


| “T acknowledge I whipyed him, ” said 
|Mark. “ But—” 
“T am sorry, Mark, I can’t do anything 





for your colt,” observed Mr. Royden, 
who to change the disagreeable topic, had 


| 

| caught the animal, and led him by the 
| halter to the spot were the jockey was 
|sitting. ‘I wish I could.” 

| “] don’t deserve it,” muttered the 


| other, with his head down. “ It is good 
| enough for me. Ches was right. J knock- 
ed that eye out with the butt of my whip.” 
| He gnashed his teeth again, and began 
to tear his hair with remorse. 


j 

Boys MUST EXPECT DIFFICULTIES. 
| A certain amount of opposition is a great 
help to a boy. Kites rise against, not 
with the wind. Even a head wind is 


better than nothing. No boy ever work- 


| 


'ed his voyage anywhere in a dead calm. 
The best wind for anything, in the long 

If it blows aft, how 
Let no boy wax pale, 
Oppo- 


|run, is a wide wind. 
| is he to get back ? 

therefore, because of opposition. 
sition is what he wants, and must have, 
Hardship is the 





native soil of manhood and self-reliance. 
He that cannot abide the storm without 
flinching or quailing, strips himself in the 


| to be good for anything. 
| 


sunshine, and lays down by the wayside, 
'to be overlooked and forgotten. He who 
| braces himself up to the struggle, when the 
winds blow, gives up when they are done, 
|and fallsasleep in the stillness that follows. 





Tar weak have remedies, the wise have joys 
Superior wisdom is superior bliss. 











THOMPSON CLARKE, OR THE BOY 


THOMPSON CLARKE. 


aT 


THAT WOULD EAT GREEN APPLES. 


WueEn I was just four years old, I was|that he ate them in part, to quench his 


sent to school to “say A, B, and sit on a 
And yet not quite so bad as! 


bench. ” 


that either; for my mother taught me 
my letters long before she sent me to 


school. 


Among my little mates was one Thomp- 


son Clarke. 


ave, but lived farther from the school; 


for whereas I had only a quarter of a mile 
to go, he had a mile. 
there. No boy attended school more 
steadily than he; and no boy made more 
progress. 

Yet Thad one advantage over him, 
which was that I could go home to dinner, 
ind eat a boiled potato and a turnip with 
my bread, or some milk ; 
so far off that the one hour’s intermission 
did not give him time to go home — so 
that his mother used to give him bread 
and butter, or bread and cheese, for his 
dinner, which was not so good for his 
And then, 
to quench his thirst, he would drink a 


health, and made him thirsty. 


great deal of cold water ; and if he hap- | 


pened to get hot at play, as well as thirs- 
ty, he would drink it in very large quan- 
tities. 


[t was in the month of June, and apples 


were abundant, and as large as birds’ | 


ePOOsS 


They began also to have a little 
acidity about them. Their pleasant ap- 
pearance always interests children, and 
they have a great inclination to eat them. 
Thompson ate a great many of them. 
sometimes thought his dry, heating din- 
ners—and perhaps, too, his high seasoned 
breakfasts — led him along in this habit ; 





He was just about my own 


Yet he was always 


while he lived | 


1 


thirst. 

The quantity he ate of these unripe, un- 
wholesome things, attracted the atten- 
tion of the school children, and it was not 
uncommon to make his conduct a kind of 
bye-word, and to say, of certain things 
which were numerous, “as many as 
Thompson Clarke eats of green apples. ” 


His 


absence was immediately noticed, and the 


One day, he was not at school. 


more from the fact that his attendance 
was in general so regular and punctual. 
“Where is Thompson Clarke ?” the chil- 
dren inquired of each other when recess 
and still more earnestly at the 





came, 
hour of intermission. But no Thompson 
Clarke came. 

Nor did he 


News, however, 


arrive the next morning. 
was received, that he was 
sick, very sick. 

“ He has eaten too many green apples,” 


said one. 


“JT guess the green apples have made 
| him sick,” said another. 

“T told him not to eat so many,” said 
a third. 

There seemed to be a general belief 


among his school mates, that the green 
apples he had eaten had injured him. 
Next day news came that he was dead. 
It cast a gloom over the whole school. 
The sun did not seem to us to shine so 
brightly, nor the face of nature to look as 


indeed 


vay as usual. The lessons .were 
attended to: but there was a sadness and 
solemnity that made the school-room seem 


more like a house of mourning than a 


| place of learning. 
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The teacher and pupils were invited to! currants, green grapes, &c., never make 
attend the funeral. I went, with the rest. | any blood—no, not a particle. It is fool 
I remember well, the impressions the ap- ish to eat them, at all events. It was 
pearance of the dead body made on my | foolish for Thompson Clarke to eat them 


own mind. They made me thoughtful,|—even though they, alone, did not cause 
for the time. Solomon has said :—*“it is | his death. 
better to go to the house of mourning [ will tell you how I suppose he came 


than to go to the house of feasting.” | by his early sickness. First, his food was 
And, again, “ By the sadness of the coun-| by no means the best. It was high sea- 
tenance the heart is made better.” I)}soned—and as the chemists would say, 
will not say that the death and burial of/ alkaline. This made him thirsty ; and 
Thompson Clarke, made me permanent-|rendered acids particularly agreeable, 
ly better; but it made me a little more/such as he found in green fruits. He 
sober for a few days or weeks. ‘also drank cold water very freely, and 

One change, however, in my conduct,| when very highly heated. For he was 
was permanent. I ate fewer green apples | one of those ardent and wide awake boys 
than before. I had never been greatly} who run about and play violently, and 
guilty in this particular ; but I was now} get their blood into a highly heated 
very careful indeed. For it was, as I|state, and then get cool as quickly as 
have already intimated, the earnest belief} they can, either by drinking large quan- 
of the school children that he brought up- | tities of cold water, or by sitting or lying 
on himself the severe bowel complaint|down on the cold ground, or by sitting 
which carried him off, by eating green | near a window or door. And then, whe: 
apples. | he was taken sick, instead of leaving it, 

Now I will not undertake to say that|on the one hand to Nature to restore him 
this eating so many green apples was the | as best she could; or on the other hand, 
sole cause of his death; but I do think it| calling for some judicious physician, they 
had something to do with it. United with followed the silly prescriptions of such 
other causes, it tended to make his dis- | neighbors as happened to come in. One 
ease a great deal worse than it would | said give him butternut physic. As this 
otherwise have been; so that what might,| was most convenient, it was procured ac- 
but for the green apples, have been a| cording to advice. Enough of the bark 
very mild disease, became a very severe | of the root of the butternut tree was pro- 
‘cured to kill the strongest horse, and a 


| 
| 
and unmanageable one. 

Green fruit, whether apples or any| decoction of it administered to the little 
thing else, you may be sure, were never| boy. The bowels, already inflamed, by 
intended by the great Creator for human | it were made much worse, and under the 
use. The juices are unhealthy, if not | combined influence of the disease and 
poisonous. And if they were not unheal- | the medicine he soon sunk into the grave 
thy, they could do us no good. What we} I wish every reader of the the Boys’ 4 
eat should be susceptible of being chang- | Girls’ Magazine would remeraber Thomp 


ed into blood ; but green apples, green|son Clarke, and govern themselves ac 








TABLE RULES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, ETC. 39 


cordingly. Remember that good ripe 
fruit, of almost every kind, if taken in 
moderation, and at our meals, as a part 
of them, is not only not injurious, but 
ibsolutely useful. Instead of causing 
lisease, or aggravating it, when produced 
ry other causes, it tends to prevent it. 
Green fruit, even when cooked is un- 
wholesome ; but it is much worse in an 
uncooked state, than otherwise. 

| have told the story of Thompson 
Clarke, to the children of a great many 
schools perhaps hundreds —- and have 
ften been a means of preventing them 
irom injuring themselves any more with 
green fruit. I have had boys come to 
me a year afterward and say, — “ Sir, I 
have not eaten a green apple since you 
talked to us about it, last year.” May 
[ hope that not a few of the readers of 


this Magazine will “go and do likewise?” 
TABLE RULES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
in silence I must take my seat, 


\nd give God thanks before I eat ; 


Must for my food in patience wait, 


lll I am asked to hand my plate ; 
{ must not scold nor whine nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about ; 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 
| must not play; nor must I sing. 
i must not speak a useless word, 
‘or children must be seen—not heard : 
{ must not talk about my food, 
Nor fret if I don’t think it good ; 
! must not say, ** The bread is old,” 

Che tea is hot,” “ The coffee ’s cold ;’ 
| must not cry for this or that, 
Nor murmur if my meat is fat ; 
My mouth with food I must not crowd, 


Nor, while I’m eating, speak aloud ; 


Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “ If you please ;” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil, 

Must keep my seat when I have done, 
Nor round the table sport or run ; 
When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot ; 

And lift my head to God above, 


In praise for all his wondrous love. 


THE MAGIC OF GOING THE RIGHT 
WAY TO WoRK.-—-Wadsworth, Coleridge, 
and Cottle were travelling together in a 
party and it became a matter of impor- 
tance to remove the collar from the neck 
of their horse. They all tried their skill 
and learning, till they seemed more likely 
to pull the animal’s head off than his collar. 
Whereupon a servant-girl stepped up, 
saying, “ La, master, you don’t go the 
right way to work;” and, slipping the 
collar round to bring the widest part of 
the collar over the thickest part of the 
head, it came off in a twinkling, to the 
amazement of the three philosophers, 


who saw only magic in it. 


A MrnisTeEr, after returning from an 
exchange, was unpacking his valise ; and 
throwing down one of his sermons some- 
what scornfully said, “There, I’ll not 
preach that sermon again until I have 
written it over, the Lord willing!” “T 
presume he will be willing,” quickly re- 


plied his wife, sitting by. 


ReELGion does not censure, or exclude 
Unnumber’d pleasures, harmlessly pursued. 
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ANECDOTES 


ANECDOTES 
RABBITS. 


Own the opposite page is a picture* of 
a very fine breed of rabbits, recently im- 
ported into this country, by our friend, 
George P. Burnham, Esq., of Melrose, 
Mass. They are called English Lop- 
Eared Rabbits. 

Speaking of Rabbits, reminds me of a 
sorrow which grieved me in my child- 
hood. I was visiting my ‘“ Grand-pa,” 
near whose farm there was a large rabbit 
preserve kept by a neighboring gentle- 
My 


years 


man, for the benefit of his table. 
William, who 


older than myself, found a nest of young 


Uncle was a few 


rabbits one day. He brought them home 
and gave them tome. I was delighted, 
and, having procured a basket, I care- 
fully lined its sides with soft cotton and 
placed my half-blind pets inside, intend- 
ing to convey them to my father’s house 
on my return. ‘hat they might be safe, 
I covered the basket with paper, and 
hung it up on a nail in the sitting room. 
sut, alas, the next morning my grand-) 
father, who happened to go down stairs 
before it was quite light, saw what he| 
took to be young rats crawling on the| 
floor. This sight roused him to the work 
of destruction. Seizing the poker, he 
pursued his little victims, and in a few 
minutes they were all dead and pitched 


at the When |] 


found my poor rabbits all dead in the 


out window. arose, I 


street. They had found their way from 

beneath the paper cover on the basket, | 

r . 7 . . 

* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor | 

of the New England Cultivator for the use of 
this cut. 


OF ANIMALS 


| crawled over the edge, and fallen to the 


OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 


AND BIRDS. 
floor, where, being mistaken for rats, 
This 


was a small matter you may think, but it 


they perished, as I have related. 


sent a deep shadow across my young 
heart, and for many months I regretted 
the loss of my rabbits. 

And now since I have begun to speak 
of rabbits, I will tell you how a poor min- 
ister once served a rich, but stingy old 
This Squire often invited th 
his table 


Squire. 
poor curate to dine at But 
being very parsimonious he fed him chief- 
ly on rabbits, which were very plenty on 
his estate. They were served up hot, 
cold, roasted, boiled, potted, broiled, and 
in every possible way; until the ministe: 
almost sickened at the sight of rabbits 
He studied how to express his dislike. 
without offending his patron. Aft 
time he hit upon this expedient. 


blessing 


He was accustomed to ask a 


=? 
é 


before eating, and one day he performed 


this duty by saying— 


“ For rabbits hot, for rabbits cold 
For rabbits young, for rabbits old 
For rabbits tender, rabbits tough, 
We thank the Squire, we’ve had enough.” 


Whether the Squire took the hint and 
gave the minister better dinners I can- 
not tell. 
was a very witty one — though hardly 


rrace ” 


Be this as it may, the “ 


becoming the seriousness which is prope! 


to a preacher of the gospel, and — but 


here ends my chapter on rabbits. 


THE STRANGE EAGLE. 


Tue Chartists and special constables 


of Westminster, who were preparing on 
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the 9th of April, 1848, for the grand 


’ of the following day, 


ao 


*¢ Demonstration’ 
beheld, with varied feelings, an omen 
which they interpreted according to their 


views. A magnificent eagle suddenly ap- 


peared sailing over the towers of West- | 


minster Abbey, 
numerous gyrations, was seen to perch 
upon one of the pinnacles of. the Abbey. 
He formed a most striking object, and a 
crowd speedily collected to behold this 
unusual spectacle. After gazing about 
him for a time, he rose, and began as- 
cending by successive circles to an im- 
mense height, and then floated off to the 
north of London, occasionally giving a 
gentle flap with his wings, but otherwise 
appearing to sail away to the clouds, 
among which he was ultimately lost. 

Whence came this royal bird? and 
whither did he wend his way ? 

His history was as follows :— Early in 
1848 a white-tailed sea-eagle was brought 
to London in a Scotch steamer, cooped 
up in a crib used for wine bottles, and 
presenting a most melancholy and for- 


lorn appearance. <A kind-hearted gentle- 


man, seeing him in this woful plight, took | 


pity on him, purchased him, and took 
him to Oxford, he being duly labeled at 


the Great Western Station, “ Passenger’s 


Luggage.” By the care of his new mas- 
ter, Mr. Francis Buckand, the bird soon 
regained his natural noble aspect, de- 
lighting especially to dip and wash in a 
pan of water, then sitting on his perch, 
with his magnificent wings expanded to 
their full extent, basking in the sun, his 
head always turned toward that luminary, 
whose glare he did not mind. 

A few nights after his arrival at his 


new abode, the whole house was aroused 


and, after performing | 





|by cries as if in mortal agony. The 
/night was intensely dark, but at length 
the boldest of the family ventured out to 
In the middle 


! . 
of the grass-plot was the eagle, who had 


| see what was the matter. 


evidently a victim over which he was 
cowering with out-spread wings, croak- 
‘ing a hoarse defiance to the intruder 
On lights 


‘being brought, he hopped off with his 


upon his nocturnal banquet. 


| prey in one claw to a dark corner, where 
' he was left to enjoy it in peace, as it was 
evidently not an infant rustic from the 
neighboring village, as at first feared 
The mystery was not, however, cleared 
‘up for three days, when a large lump of 
hedgehog’s bristles and bones, rejected 
by the bird, at once explained the nature 
‘of his meal. He had, doubtless, caught 
the unlucky hedgepig when on his rounds 
‘in search of food, and, in spite of hi: 
‘formidable armor of bristles, had man- 
‘aged to uncoil him with his sharp bill, 
How the prickles 
|found their way down his throat is best 
| known to himself; but it must have been 


‘and to devour him. 


|rather a stimulating feast. 

This eagle was, with good reason, th 
| terror of all the other pets in the house 
| On one occasion he pursued a little black 
‘and tan terrier, hopping with fearful 
| jumps, assisted by his wings, which hap- 
'pily for the affrighted dog, had been 
‘recently clipped. To this the little favor- 
ite owed his life, as he crept through a 
‘hedge which his assailant could not fly 
lover; but it was a very near thing, as, if 
‘the dog’s tail had not been between his 
‘legs, it would certainly have been seized 
by the claw, which was thrust after him 
just as he bolted through the briers. Less 
fortunate was a beautiful little kitten, the 
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pet of the nursery; a few tufts of fur) London, and placed in a court-yard near 


alone marked the depository of her re- 


mains. Several guinea-pigs and sundry 


hungry cats, too, paid the debt of nature | 
through his means; but a sad loss was) 
of the wall: thence he took flight un- 


that of a jackdaw of remarkable collo- 
juial powers and unbounded assurance, 
who rashly paying a visit_of a friendly 
nature to the eagle, was instantly de- 
voured. Master Jacko, the monkey, on 
me occasion only saved his dear life by 
swiftness of foot, getting on the branch 
fa tree just as the eagle came rushing 
to its foot with outspread wings and open 
beak. The legend is, that Jacko be- 
‘ame rather suddenly gray after this, but 


the matter is open to doubt. 


One fine summer’s morning the win-| 


low of the breakfast-room was thrown 


open previous to the appearance of the | 


family. On the table was placed a ham 
of remarkable flavor and general popu- 
larity, fully meriting the high encomiums 
which had been passed upon it the pre- 
vious day. The rustling of female gar- 
ments was heard, the breakfast-room door 
There 


was the eagle perched upon the ham, 


pened, and, O! what a sight! 


tearing away at it with unbounded ap- | 


petite, his talons firmly fixed in the rich 
deep fat. Finding himself disturbed, he 
‘ndeavored to fly off with the prize, and 
nade a sad elatter with it among the cups 
ind saucers; finding, however, that it 
was too heavy for him, he suddenly 
lropped it on the rich earpet, snatched 
ip a cold partridge, and made a hasty 

through the window, well satisfied | 
The ham, | 


however, was left in too deplorable a 


with his foraging expedition. 


state to bear description. 


The eagle was afterwards taken to| 


Westminster Abbey, where he resided 
in solitary majesty. It was from thence 
he made his escape on the 9th of April. 


He first managed to flutter up to the top 


steadily, and with difficulty, until he had 
cleared the houses; but as he ascended 
into mid-air his strength returned, and 
he soared majestically up, as has been 
narrated. After his disappearance, his 
worthy master said, with a disconsolate air, 
“ Well, I’ve seen the last of my eagle ;’ 
but thinking that he might possibly find 
his way back to his old haunt, a chicken 


> 


was tied to a stick in the court-yard ; and, 
just before dark, master eagle came back, 
his huge wings rustling in the air. The 
chicken cowered down to the ground, 
but in vain; the eagle saw him, and 
pounced down in a moment in his old 
abode. While he was busily engaged 
in devouring the chicken, a plaid was 
thrown over his head, and he was easily 
secured. After this escapade he was 
sent to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, where he may be recognized by 
his having lost the outside claw of his left 
foot.—Zoological Notes and Anecdotes. 


THE LAST RAT STORY. 


Tue Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Gazette re- 


‘lates the following story, which it has 


from a gentleman in that vicinity who 
had been seriously plagued by rats about 
his barn, all attempts to catch them prov- 
ing fruitless : — 

The trap used was made of wire, and 
was so constructed that on a rat entering 
and nibbling at the bait, the trap would 


| spring and cage the intruder. Fre- 


quently finding the bait gone, the man 
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concluded he would watch the trap.|the moon shone through the window, | 


Soon half a dozen rats made their ap- 
pearance, and among them one that 
seemed to have more years than the 
others. He advanced slowly and cau- 
tiously towards the trap, and when the 
others made a move as if intending to 
rush to the bait, the old fellow would 
wag his tail, and they would fall behind 
him. 

After viewing the trap closely the old 
fellow approached the back part of it, 
and getting on it, shook the raised part 
until the trap sprung, and then put a 
paw through one of the openings be- 


tween the wires, and taking the bait off 


made his retreat with it. The same 
thing was repeated the same afternoon. 

Our neighbor, determined not to be 
out-generalled by a rat, set a common 
trap in a keg, and covered it with In- 
dian meal. In due time the old culprit 


entered the keg and was secured. 
A MOUSE STORY. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the fol- 


lowing: — Hanging from the centre of 


the ceiling in my sleeping apartment, is 
a cage with several Canary birds in it. 


A ring was attached from the corner of 


the cage to the door lintel, near the top, 
to keep it from vibrating or turning 


around. On several occasions in the 


morning I found this string cut, generally 
about six inches from the cage, which I 
could not account for, but supplied its 
place with a newand stronger one. This 
was cut the ensuing evening in the same 
manner. I then replaced it with wire, 
and during the next night, while partly 
asleep, my attention was attracted to the 
cage by the twanging of the wire, and as 


saw a mouse walking underneath the 
horizontal wire, sailor fashion, paw over 
paw. This, then, was the solution of the 
mystery of the string cutting. I immedi- 
ately lit the lamp and looked in the cage, 
and there was the mouse as busy eating 
seeds as he could be: but when he saw 
the light in my hand he jumped to the 
floor. He had got to the wire by climb- 
ing up over coats, &c., that were hanging 
there. I do not, of course, know what 
idea he had in gnawing the string off. 
but no doubt he intended to let the cag 
fall. This, you can assure your readers, 


is perfectly true. 
THE BEAR AND THE BOAR. 


WE were crossing the vast pine forests 
of California, so remarkable for the ab- 
solute silence which reigns under then 
vaults. One day, as we approached the 
edge of one of those immense glades with 
which these sombre forests are pierced, 
and where the resinous trees yield t 
other fragrant scents, we heard quite 
near us a growling, which seemed to 
come from above our heads, and which 
my companion, a western hunter of the 
old stock, recognized at the first note for 
the voice of a bear; and we forthwith 
made ourselves small, and glided through 
the brushwood to try to discover th 
place where the animal was perched. 

A second growl of anger, deeper toned 
than the first, and which seemed to be 
followed by another growl of interior 
satisfaction, calls our eyes toward a gi- 
gantic persimmon, situated about twenty 
yards from us, and whose boughs and 
shade are the scene of a comical drama. 

The two personages of whose conver 








sation we have caught a few phrases in | 
our passage are a bear and a wild boar. | 


The first, a gentleman of the largest size, | joke. 


is perched on a great branch of the per- | 


simmon, and is eagerly occupied with | 
yathering the persimmons. But the fruit 
being perfectly ripe, and adhering quite | 
loosly to their stems, it happens that the 
most delicious fall like hail on the ground 
it the least shake that the heavy animal 
zives the bough, which greatly discomfits 
the bear and provokes from him oaths 
impatience, but for the same reason 
harnis the wild-boar epicure posted at 
the foot of the tree, and who at each 
shower of persimmons manifests his satis- 
faction by a very decided grunt. 

About the moment we appeared upon 
the scene, the irritation of the bear had 
uready risen to cherry red, and it was 
easy to perceive that it would not be) 
long in reaching a white heat. 

“QO! an excessively pleasant idea,” 
whispers the spiritual child of Tennessee 
nto my ear; “suppose we profit by the 
ordial ill-will that these two beasts bear 
set them on death 


other, to 


each a 
tight ? 


” 


“ How so ? 


* Let us see, the method is very sim-| 
ple; one of your two barrels is loaded 
with small shot; just put it for me into 
the tleshiest part of that fellow’s body ;” | 
ind he pointed with his finger through 
the | at I should hit. “I! 


. he leaves where 
“ when 


know the bear,” added he; he | 


has got one idea in his head he has not 
’ vot it any where else, and as he has been | 

Wishing much harm to that boar for the 
1 last quarter of an hour, no one will per- 
suade him but that it is the wild boar 
that has shot at him, and then you will | 
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| did not last long. 


there, Diogenes ?” 


45 


see him jump upon the supposed ag- 
gressor, and take vengeance for the body 
I tell you we shall have a laugh.” 

Quickly done as said, I tickled the 
hairy beast in the right spot. The beast 
has hardly felt himself stung when he 
gives himself up to his fury, and falls 
like a bombshell upon the unfortunate 
boar, not less innocent of the fault than 
The duel 


The conquering bear 


surprised at the aggression. 


prostrated his rival and set about tearing 
him to pieces, but affected not to per- 
ceive that his enemy, before dying, had 
opened his side with a terrible gash of 
tusks. 


his His strength soon deserts 


‘him, however, and he totters and doubles 


And 
it was thus that I have acquired the right 
to boast of having killed a black bear 


up on the body of the slain boar. 


and a wild boar at one shot, and with 
No. 7! 


DEATH A GREAT LEVELLER.— As 


Alexander the Great was marching in 





|pomp at the head of his mighty array, he 
|passed where Diogenes, in his tub, was 


very intently engaged in examining, ar- 


ranging, and re-arranging a heap of 


bones. ‘The Conqueror, causing his hosts 


‘to halt, thus spoke :—“ What doest thou 


The Cynic replied, 


‘IT have here the bones of thy father 


Philip, from which I am trying to separ- 


‘ate those of his lowest servant; but for 
‘the life of me I cannot determine ‘ which 


is which!’ ” 


EXAMPLe strikes 
All human hearts! A bad example more ; 
More still, a father’s. 
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FRIEND THE COBBLER. 


~ sen eet 


FRIEND THE COBBLER. * 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS ARE TO BE RECORDED. 


It was in the beginning of July ; the 
day had been most sultry hot ; but with 
the twilight of nine o’clock came a re- 
freshing breeze, which pleasantly fanned 
Joseph Brunton’s face as he stood, bare- 
headed, at the outside of his door, anxi- 
ously looking up the King’s road, in the 
direction of London. “ It is strange what 
keeps him so late,” he said; and Martha, 
who was also standing at the shop door, 
thought it strange too, that Timothy, so 
punctual as he always had been, should 
loiter so sadly on this occasion. 

“ Had it been the first time of sending 
the boy to London,” continued Joseph, 
“IT should have feared he had lost himself: 
but he well knows his way.” 

Ten o’clock came, and eleven ; — but 
Timothy returned not; and, in short, he 
came not back at all. Great was the grief 
which Joseph and Martha felt when, after 
days of vain inquiries and numberless ef- 
forts to discover what had become of the 
poor boy, they were compelled to con- 
clude that, notwithstanding all hopeful 
appearances, Timothy had fallen in with 
evil companions, and returned to his old 


habits, “as a sow that is washed returns | 


to her wallowing in the mire. ” 

“My hopeful experiment hath failed, ” 
—sighed Joseph Brunton, as, in course of 
time he settled down again in solitary 
state, to his seat. And thump, thump, 
thump, went his hammer upon leather 


* Concluded from page 26 


and lap-stone ; but thump as he might, 
‘he could not, any more than he had 
done a year and a quarter before, — hi 
could not thump little Timothy out of his 
mind. 

But what had become of little Timothy ¢ 
Come with me, reader, and I will show 
him to you. 

Here we are in Westminster; — and 
look,—do you remember this filthy court, 
and that house in particular,—the dirtiest 

of all the houses in the place ? The cel- 

lar, too, with the trap-door and broken 
‘steps? And the garret or loft at the top 
of the house, just under the tiles, with the 
broken ladder ? 

Now, open your eyes wide. On that 
self-same spot where first we saw him, sits 


Timothy, sad and disconsolate, again a 


‘| prisoner. His eyes are red with weep- 


ing, and yet there are hope and courage 
| and manly fortitude, and brave endurance, 
sparkling in them as, in solitary musing 
| he turns over the leaves of the little book 
‘upon his knee, and reads, — “ Fear not 
‘them which kill the body, but are not 
‘able to kill the soul; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell. ” 

“Yes,” he says, starting up with 





'new life ; “ they may kill me if they like; 
| but I will never steal for them again — 
| never. ” 

| But though strong in spirit, his body 
lis weak. He has been three days shut 
‘in that dismal loft, with only a scanty 
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meal a day to keep him from starving.| The petitioner meekly withdrew, and 
. e : | > 

And besides that, in struggling to get a-| was leaving the shop. 

> 


shouted the book- 
sight of and recognized him, and laid | seller; “ what is that I see in your trous- 


way from his uncle Tom, who had caught; ‘“ Stop, you sir,’ 


hold of him, as he was returning from his | ers pocket ? You have been stealing 
errand, he had received a violent blow | one of my books, sir. Come here, I say, 
which stunned him for the time, and from | this instant,’ — and at the same time, he 
which he only recovered to find himself in | jumped over the counter, and hastened 
the power of his old evil teacher, without | to secure the supposed thief. 

even a mother’s influence to soften his | sut the boy was in no hurry to escape. 
lot ; for she, as his uncle informed him, | Putting his hand into his pocket, he drew 
in answer to his earnest inquiries, had | from it a book, which, small as it was, had 
been some months dead.—Poor Timothy. | betrayed its presence—for the pocket was 
i small also,— and quietly put it into the 


It was towards the end of August. The | tradesman’s hands. 


day had been gloomy, and now as even-| “It is my book, sir,” said the boy, “not 
ing drew on, a drizzling rain began to| yours.” 

fall, and to moisten into mud, as it fell,| “ Um,” exclaimed the man, glancing at 
the street dust of the old city of Bristol ; | the book, and speaking in a milder tone ; 


and to glisten in the gas lights of its mul-|—“‘ You are right. It isnot mine. A 


titude of busy shops. | Testament, I see. Rather a curious book 
“ What do you want, my boy ?” asked | for a boy like you to carry about with 

the owner of one of those shops ( a book-| him. Come now, if you are in want of a 

seller’s ) in rather a sharp tone, of a lad | few pence for lodgings and so forth, you 

who had just entered, and stood hesitating | had better sell the book. ” 

“No,” exclaimed the boy, vehemently, 


in the door way——“ What do you want, | 
there ?” he repeated, as the former ques- |“ no; I can starve, but I cannot sell that 
And he held out 
What indeed could such a boy want in| his hand eagerly to reclaim the property. 


a bookseller’s shop,—drenched to the skin ‘* What is all this about, friend Harri- 





tion was yet unanswered. book ; no, never. ” 


as he must have been, through his ragged | son, said an elderly person in a very broad 
jacket and scanty trousers, — bareheaded | brimmed hat, and a very plain, broad- 
and barefooted as he was besides,—what | skirted and comfortable-looking drab 
could he want there, but to beg ? | coat, — who had been standing at an- 
and listening 





“I have come many miles to day, sir,” | other counter, reading 
said the boy, as he tremblingly approach- | also, it seemed. 
ed the counter :—“ and I am not used to| “Rather strange, sir,” replied the book- 
beg of late ; but I have no food and no|seller. “ Here is a young lad begging, 
with a Testament in his pocket that he 


friends, and———’ 
“ There that will do, that will do,” re-| won’t part with at any price.” 

plied the man bluntly; “ I have nothing] “Let me look at it, if thee please,” 

for you my man. ” said the stranger. 
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He took it in his hand. And nothing loath, but thankful to 
‘Is this thy name, boy, written on the | Him who had said to him in his word— 
fly leaf, ‘ Timothy Smith, given him by “the very hairs of your head are all num- 
Joseph and Martha Brunton.’ Is Timo-| bered,” Timothy walked by the side of 
thy Smith thy name, I ask thee ?” | his new protector, until reaching a large 
“ Yes, sir, yes it is,” and at the sound | house in a fine and broad street, and 
of the well remembered “ thees” and | seated by the kitchen fire, he told his 
“thys, ” so like his kind friend, he burst isimple history to the approving friend. 
into tears. |'To my readers there is nothing new in it, 
“And Joseph Brunton,” continued the | except that after a few days detention in the 
Friend ; “ what dost thou know of Joseph | garret at Westminster, Timothy had been 
3runton—and Martha ? ” ' compelled to accompany his uncle Tom fa 
They are my only friends on earth :” | into a part of the country he had never 
replied the still sobbing boy. before been ; and that after many days, 
‘Then why didst thou leave thine only | he had succeeded in making his escape, 
friends ?—and stop ;— why is this leaf of | and wandered he knew not whither until, 
thy Testament turned down? Hast thou | guided by Providence, he had reached 
particular regard for any passage of the city of Bristol. 
“I believe thy story, ” said the gentle- 


Scripture in this tenth chapter of Mat- 
thew’s gospel ?” /man, when it was ended; “ the more so 
Yes. sir’ replied Timothy. that thou hast not concealed thy torme} 

“ Perhaps, then thou canst repeat it ? | life, and hast given me a faithful descrip- 
If thou canst, do.” tion of my friend Joseph. And now I 
‘¢ ¢ Fear not them which kill the body.’ ” | tell thee what I will do for thee. I hav 
said Timothy: “‘ but are not able to kil] | a ship now in port, about to take the voy- 
the soul; but rather fear Him which is|age to America. If thou wilt, I will 
able to destroy both soul and body in|Clothe thee, put thee on board, under 
hell.’” | the « eare of the captain, who is a kind 
‘ There is something extraordinary in| ;man and a christian, and I will give thee 

a letter to my agent abroad, who shall 


this, friend Harrison,” remarked the | 
wearer of the broad-brimmed hat, turn-| provide thee with a situation, and pul 
ing to the shop-keeper: “I know Joseph | thee in the way to be useful, honorable, 
Brunton well; he lived in our family |and it may be prosperous in the world. 
many years, and was atrusty, valued ser- | 1 will also write to friend Brunton, to in- 
Pf ‘an vouch for this being his form him of thy welfare. In the mean- 


vant; and I « 
own hand-writing. Boy,’ ~ 
ng to poor Timothy; “ wilt thou walk | |fed from my table. What sayest thou ? 
i me to my house in the next street. | And the kind friend did what he had 
I can then hear thy story at more leisure. | promised ; and on parting with Timothy 
There is that in thy looks that pleads for|@ day or two later, on board the ship 
thee. Come, walk under my umbrella, | that was to convey him to his destination, 
here is room beneath it for thee and me.” | he slipped into his hand a small purse ol 


’ he said, speak- | time thou shalt lodge m my house, and be 








LITTLE TIM AND HIS 


money, saying, “Keep fast hold Timothy, 
of thy shield and buckler, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and it shall go well with thee in the 
world that now is, and in that which is 
to come. ” 

Many years passed away and nothing 
more was seen of Timothy Smith. But 
one day, as Joseph Brunton, sat at work 
n his accustomed seat, he heard the tinkle, 
tinkle, tink of his shop bell, and lifting his 
lace, he met the earnest gaze of a pleas- 
int-looking stranger—well-dressed, and 

other respects, respectable and gen- 

emanly in his appearance,—who having 
ntered his shop, seemed to be waiting for 
Joseph to speak. 

“ What can I do for thee, sir?” asked 
Joseph. 

‘You do not know me, then, my dear, 
my best friend!” returned the stranger, 
whose bright blue eyes filled with tears 
is he spoke.—* Perhaps, however, ” con- 
tinued he, “ you will remember this ?” 
ind he took from his pocket a well-worn 
ook, and opened it at the first page. 

Wonderingly, Joseph took the book ; 
but before he could adjust his spectacles 
-(he wore spectacles now)—the voice 
of Martha was heard — “It is Timothy— 


little Timothy —dear little Timothy ! ” 


And so it was. He had prospered in | 


\merica; and America was still his 
home ; but amidst all his prosperity, he 
ould not forget his first protectors ; and 
tor the happiness of embracing them once 
more, and thanking them for their kind- 
ness to the little untaught and ragged 
thief, he had travelled four thousand 
miles, and had the distance been ten times 
vreater, he would still have travelled it. 
And now ray story is ended: and Jo- 
seph Brunton’s experiment, you see, suc- 
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ceeded. And what more shall I say, but 
—Success to all who, like Joseph Brun- 
ton, whether in ragged schools, or any 
other way, “ Cast their bread upon the 


| waters,” in the full faith that they will 


> 


again “ find it after many days.’ 


INGENvOUs. — A formal, fashionable 
visitor thus addressed a little girl : 

“ How are you, my dear ?” 

“ Very well, I thank you,” she replied. 

The visitor then added, “Now my 
dear, you should ask me how I am.” 

She simply and honestly replied: “ I 
don’t want to know. ” 


To repress a harsh answer, to confess 
a fault, or to stop (right or wrong ) in 
the midst of self-defence, in gentle sub- 
mission, sometimes requires a struggle al- 
most like life and death ; but these three 
efforts are the golden threads with which 
domestic happiness is interwoven; once 
begin the fabric with the wool, and trials 


shall not break, or sorrow tarnish it. 


Snook Hru.—A city buck visited the 
Shakers at Lebanon some time since, and 
as he was wandering through the village 
encountered a stout, hearty specimen of 
the sect, and thus accosted him : 

“ Well, Broadbrim, are you much of a 
Shaker ? ” 

“Nay,” said the other, “not over much, 
but I ean do a little that way.” 

So he seized the astonished man by 


‘the collar and he nearly shook him out 


of his boots. 
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A PICTURE. 
BY GEORGE G. EASTMAN. 


The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife, with busy care 








The house-dog lay stretched out on the 
floor, 
Where the shade after noon used to steal. 
The busy old wife by the open door 
Was turning the spinning-wheel, 


“| And the old brass clock on the mantletree 


Had plodded along to almost three,— 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fai: 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 
His head bent down on her soft hair lay— 
Fast asleep were they both, that summer: 


day ! 


THE LAZY BOY. 


; 


The lazy lad! and what’s his name ‘ 
I should not like to tell! 
| But don’t you think it is a shame 
That he can’t read or spell ? 


He'd rather swing upon a gate, 
Or paddle in the brook, 

Than take his pencil and his slate, 
Or try to con his book. 


| 
| There see, he’s lounging down the street, 
| 

| 


Was clearing the dinner away ; ; 

A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes, His hat without a rim ; p 

On her grandfather’s knee was catching | He rather drags than lifts his feet— t 

flies. His face unwashed and grim. 

Soe He’s lolling now against a post,— al 

The old man laid his hand on her head, But if you’ve seen him once, tis 

With a tear on his wrinkled mace You ’ll know the lad amongst a host, lr 
He thought how often her mother, Piew ‘eelenk ten tices deed: 

dead, Si 

Had sat in the self-same place ; Don’t ask me what’s the urchin’s name, a 

As the tear stole down from his half-shut| I do not choose to tell : mi 

eye, But this you’ll know—it is the same mj 

* Don’t smoke!” said the child, “ how it | As his who does not blush for shame, et 

That he don’t read or spell. be 


makes you cry.” 











GREAT TRAVELLERS. 


GREAT TRAVELLERS. 


One of the conductors on the railroad |don in England and back (which was 
trom Boston to Fall River, whose name | once thought a wonderful long journey) 
is Hollis, told me the other day, that more than a hundred times, or to the 
luring the last fifteen years, most of which | East Indies and back about thirty times. 
time he had been employed on railroads,!_ I hope Mr Hollis will live to make up 
he has travelled no less than seven hun-/ the round number of a million of miles 
dred thousand miles! In one instance,|of travel. This he might do in about 
he says, he travelled a hundred thousand | five years more. He will then, at least, 
miles in eighteen months. so I think, —so far as mere distance is 

Such a statement to many children and | concerned—be the greatest of living tray- 
youth, who have searcely travelled a_| ellers. 
hundred miles from home, may seem} While we are thinking of long dis- 
strange, if not untrue; and yet there is! tances, it may do us good to go in our 
nothing impossible about it. Why, it is by) thoughts a little farther. The earth, on 
no means impossible for a conductor to go| which we tread and live, in its yearly 
trom Boston to Springfield and back every | journey round the sun, is a much greater 
lay; but this is to travel over two hun-/| traveller than Mr Hollis. It must travel 
lred miles a day, and about sixty three |a greater distance than Mr Hollis has 
thousand a year, omitting Sundays. At ‘travelled in his whole life, every single 
this rate, it would take only a little more|day. Here, surely, is swift travelling, 
than eleven years to travel seven hun-|and a great deal of it, too ; for there is no 
lred thousand miles. ‘stopping. The earth has been travelling, 

But did any man ever travel so many | at this wonderful rate, almost six thou- 
miles before ?—some of you may per- sand years, at the least. 
lapsask. Ido not know. Very few, how-| But we must not forget that if the 
‘ver,ifany. It is to be, most certainly, a earth, in its annual journey round the 
very great traveller. Why, most young | ean, travels at the rate of nearly eight 
people would think a journey from Boston | hundred thousand miles a day, we all go 
to Philadelphia quite long. Yet if you | along within it. Itis a car from which none 
were to go from Boston to Philadelphia | of us can get out, till wedie. We are all, 
and back eleven hundred and sixty-six | then,‘in this view, great travellers, as well 
tumes, you would only travel seven hun-|as Mr. Hollis. Those of us who have 
lred thousand miles. only travelled fifteen years — that is, are 

A journey to San Francisco, in Cali-| fifteen years old,—have travelled already 
iornia, around Cape Horn, ts a long jour- | a distance almost immeasurable by figures, 
'ey—said to be about eighteen thousand ‘and still more inconceivable. We have 
miles. And yet seven hundred thousand | travelled more than four thousand millions 
miles would earry a person to San Fran-|of miles. A person who should live a 
sco and back, the longest way, about | thousand years, —or even nine hundred 
‘Wenty times. It would carry us to Lon- | and sixty-nine, as Methuselah did—would 
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travel more than two hundred and sixty 
thousand millions of miles. And Henry 
Jenkins, who lived one hundred and sixty- 
nine years, must have travelled with the 


earth forty-seven thousand millions of 


miles. 

Now if any one thinks I have exagger- 
ated, in these estimates, he has the means 
of detecting my errors. He has a brain, 
as well as I; and he has slate and pencil, 
or at least pen and paper, as well as I. 

I could go farther with these estimates; 
but enough for once. My object has 
been to carry you a little way out into 
the works of God. Our minds are apt 
to get narrowed down to our own selfish 
pursuits, when they ought to be expanding 
and soaring. ‘The beasts of the field may 
look downward towards the earth, to 
which by their nature and structure they 
tend; but man’s aspect is upward — 
heavenward — as his thoughts and affec- 
tions should be. The beasts arrive ata 
certain point of perfection or excellence, 
and there stop ; if they were to live on 
for ages they would make little more pro- 
gress ; indeed I do not see how they 
could. But it is otherwise with us. The 
more we know, the more we can know : 
nay, the more we are bound to know. 
God made us only a little lower than the 
angels, that our aspirations and aims 


might be like theirs. 


COCKROACHES. 


A bricklayer’s laborer in Norwich, 
England, lately took a strong liking to 


black beetles, or cockroaches, which he 


eats with great gusto. His usual break- 
fast is a penny loaf, and some twenty or 


COCKROACHES. 


thirty roaches, if he can catch as many. 
which he eats as he would shrimps, ™ 
without being cooked or shelled! H, 
says they are a great dainty, and the fla- 
vor excellent. 

During the prevalence of the yellow t¢- 
ver in Philadelphia, in 1793, the celebra- 
ted Stephen Girard, of that city, volun- 
teered, along with Peter Helm, who re- 
sided on Race, below Third Street. t 
superintend the hospital operations. Gir- 
ard, a bachelor at that time, slept and took 
his breakfast and supper at Helm’s, th 
last usually at 10 or 12 o’clock, the ardu- 
ous and complicated duties of his employ- 
ment detaining him early and late from 
the business parts of the city. His sup- 
per, which consisted of bread and milk, 
or milk toast, was put away in the closet 
being despatched by him in the dark. 
from an unwillingness to disturb the fam- 
ily after their usual hour of retiring t 
rest. 

On one occasion, Girard came hom 
uncommonly hungry, and having eate: 
until he had satisfied his appetite, thought 
that his supper was unusually luscious: 
and conjecturing that eggs had for that 


yr 


occasion been made an ingredient, put 
away the bowl, with the intention ol 
making inquiry into the fact. In the morn- 
ing he discovered that cockroaches, or. 
as they are now called by the ladies. 
crvaches, had been as thick in it, to use 
his own expression, as “ rasangs in a plung 
poodang.” He acknowledged however he 
had never enjoyed a more delicious sup- 
per. I was told the incident in the hous 
where it occurred. — Cist’s Advertiser. 

A TRULY BRAVE CHILD would di 
rather than tell an untruth. 




















































NEDDIE NAYLOR’S INQUIRIES. 


NEDDIE NAYLOR’S INQUIRIES. 


Poor JOHNNY JOHNSON, who had 
found itto be no fun to sit on the dunce’s 


seat at school, tried hard to study his les- 


sons well. But old habits are like thistles, | 


strongly rooted aud difficult to pull up. 
Hence Johnny found it sore work to 
appl himself to his book. No sooner 
lid he get his primer open and begin to 
spell out his words, than his mind darted 
ff to the sledding parties‘on Tom Nod- 
lle’s hill, or to the skaters on old Nobbs’ 
ond. Then forgetting his lesson, he sat 
ind gazed into the air, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking—no not thinking, but 
lreaming day-dreams—about every- 

ing except his lessons. Presently he 


started up and found his primer on the 
It had dropped out of his hand 
without his knowing it. The sight of the 
little dog-eared book put him in mind of 


urpose to be a student, and he once 
more bent over his task. 
But his mind would no more stay on 
primer, than a balloon will stay un- 
tiel on the ground; it would go off on 
inother flight. And onee more the poor 
primer found its way to the little 


ireamer’s feet. 


‘It’s no use, I can’t study ;” he cried, 
when he again came to himself. “ But,” 
he added thoughtfully ; “ Neddie Naylor | 
can; and I don’t know why I can’t. I'll 
vo and ask him how he does it.” 


Upon this, he ran off to see his friend 
Neddie 


»* 
| +, 


his study. It was a corner of hts moth- 


tle found him in what he ealled 


‘rs sitting room, which had a secretary 
ding im it, containing the family 
‘orary. As Johnny entered the room, 


‘servant said: — 


, “Neddie! Here is a little boy who 
wishes to see you!” 
Neddie turned round, and after seeing 


who his visitor was, leaped from his chair, 


and said : 


“Johnny! I’m glad to see you, [ve 
just finished my lesson for to-morrow: 
and now I’m ready for play, my boy !” 

“T am not come to play with you, Ned- 
die, I want to talk with you.” 

“ To talk withme, eh! Well, sit down, 
and tell me what you want to talk about.” 

“ About my lessons.” 

“ What about your lessons ?” 
“ T can’t get them.” 
‘Can’t get them, indeed? I know 


better than that. Why, Johnny, you 


are as smart as any boy in our school, of 


your age. You can beat many of the 
large boys at play, and I’m sure it’s in 
you to study, if you only choose to try.” 

“ But I’ve been trying and I can’t. As 


soon as I take up my book I begin to think 


‘of everything, and so forget to study.” 


‘“ That’s because your mind is not used 
to study. Now, Johnny, if you are onl 
determined, you'll soon get over that 
trouble; and until you do, suppose you 
stand up while you study and keep re- 
peating your lesson over aloud.’ 

“T never thought of that. I'll try it. 


But now I will go with you and play 


| awhile.” 


“ Hadn’t you better get your lesson for 
to-morrow first, Johnny ?” asked Neddie. 

‘“ Why — yes — perhaps I had — but 

lil let it 20 this once;” replied John 
drawlingly. 

“No, Johnny, don’t! you must try now, 


until you succeed or you will neve 
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make any improvement. Now do, 


Johnny, try to-day.” 
Johnny consented, after a little more 


resistance, and then ran home. As to) 


Neddy, he felt he had done a good deed, 
and his heart was full of light and joy. 
A few minutes afterwards he was seen 


gliding in his skates over the smooth sur- 


face of old Nobbs’ pond. And there 
was no voice among the scores of boys 


congregated there, that rung out louder 
Neddie 


or more merrily than his. 
played with all his heart ; 
just as he did everything 
else. 

“Mother!” asked Ned- 
die, that evening, as he sat 
down before the cheerful 
grate, glowing with hgalth 
and enjoyment, “ Mother, 
who was it that acquired 
so many languages, and 
whose statue is in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, among the im- 
ages of England’s mighty 
dead 7” 

“ Do you mean Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, my son?” 

“ Yes, mother, that’s the ; 
name.” 

“But what made you 
think of him so suddenly, 
Neddie ? ” 

“ T was thinking that, per- 
haps, Johnny Johnson 
might become as great a 
man as Sir William.” 

“ What makes you think so? I thought 
Johnny was the dunce of your school.” 

“ Well, he has been; but, you know, 
when young Jones first went to school at 


Harrow, he was called dull. But he set | 


€é- 


Tee ae 
Mik 


'to work over his studies, and soon beat 
jall his fellow students. I persuaded 
| Johnny to give up his play to-night, and 
get his lesson. It may be, his life will 
‘take such a turn from to-night, as will re- 
Isult in his becoming a great scholar. 
Who can tell?” 

“It may be so, my son. But if not 
you, at least, have done your duty.” 
| Neddie now began to read, which he 
continued to do until bed-time. Th 


next day to his great gratification little 








| Johnny said his lesson without a single 
‘blunder. The master was as pleased as 
| he was surprised. He patted Johnny on 
‘the head and said: 


“Well done, Johnny! You will 








ADVANTAGES OF 





a scholar after all, if you keep try- 


he c 
ing. 


This remark made Johnny’s eyes spar- | 
kle. and he said in his heart: “ Yes, I 


will be a scholar, if trying will do it.” 
That afternoon, after Neddie had pre- 
pared his lesson for the following day, | 


He | 


found him surrounded with playthings, a 


} 


he ran down to Johnny’s home. 
jumping merry Andrew in his hands, 
and wearing a face so jolly and cheerful, 
that he looked like an image of happiness 
Richard Whittington 
was not happier, when he became Lord 
Mayor of Master 


Johnny in the midst of his playthings. 


and cood nature. 


London, than was 


Seeing Nedtie approach, he said : 

“ Neddie, I can enjoy fun now, be- | 
cause ’ve found out that I can get my | 
It’s no fun to be a dunce; but) 


] 
i@ssONns. 


. . . . | 
it is Jun to get your studies, and then 


play without fear of the dunce’s seat be- | 
ore your eyes.” 
Of course, this doctrine suited Neddie’s | 
leas. He joined the joy ful Johnny In | 
his play, and they spent a right happy 
hour in each other’s company. Whether 
Johnny ever became equal to Sir Wil- 
ham Jones, is a question I am not fully 
able to solve; though I am inclined to 
think he did not. At any rate, he has 
no statue erected to his memory, either 
in St. Paul’s, or Westminster Abbey, or | 
elsewhere. Perhaps the world has not 
dealt justly towards him. But that is of | 


oa ; 
ttle consequence —he has his reward. 


'you 


Tue leaves of the English holly, when 
dried and washed, are quite equal to the 
The Par- 


aguay tea, or Yerba, is a species of holly. 


ommon kinds of Chinese tea. 


would: want to be gettin’ home: 


don’t you give him a kiss ? 


’? 
see any place. 












































PRINTING, ETC. 


ADVANTAGES OF PRINTING. — Mr. 
, a well known metropolitan prin- 


B 


ter, once told us that on one oceasion an 





‘old woman from the country came into 


his printing office with an old Bible in 
she, “ that 
It ’s get- 


ting a leetle blurred, sort of, and my eyes 


her hand. “I want,” said 


you should print it over ag’in. 
isn’t wot they wos. How much do you 


ax?” “ Fifty cents.” ‘ Can you have 
it done in half an hour? — wish you 
live 
good ways out of teown.” “ Certainly.” 
When the old lady went out, he sent 
round to the office of the American Bible 
Society and purchased a copy for fifty 
cents. ‘ Lor’ sakes a-massy !” exclaimed 


the old lady, when she came to look at it, 


‘“* how good you ve ‘ fixed ’ it — it’s e’en- 
a’most as good as new! I never see 


nothin’ so cur’ous as what printin’ is. ’ 


In A DitEMMA. — We were much a- 


mused by an incident which a friend of 
ours related to us the other day. <A gen- 


tleman who had been absent for a con- 
siderable time, and who during his ab- 


sence had raised a pretty luxuriant crop 


of whiskers, moustaches, ete., visited a re- 


lative, whose child — an artless little girl 
of five or six years—he was very fond of. 
The little girl made no demonstration to- 


wards saluting him with a kiss, as was 


| usual. 


“ Why, child,” said the mother, “ don’t 
uncle Hiram? Why 


know your 


” 


“ Why, ma,” returned the little girl, 


with the most perfect simplicity, “ I don’t 
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HYDER: OR, THE VOW OF THE MYSORE PRINCE. and 





mer 
Tue kings and princes of India had} When Hyder was twenty-seven years rob] 
long been celebrated for their wealth and old, his brother at last induced lites to arm 
magnificence. The glittering gems, the! join in one of his battles ; and once in the com 
countless rubies, the brilliant diamonds, | ranks, he displayed the greatest bravery, (sod 
the piles of gold and silver, which were | skill, and presence of mind, which soon Hyd 
said to be owned by these princes, had) made him a noted and favorite gen- mue 
become an object of strong desire to their | eral. who 
British visitors. and the hope of one day The people ot India are soon attracted stree 
obtaining the mastery of a large part, if| by the glory of a great military leader, I. 
not the whole of India, led the British | and before long Hyder had quite a large tul, ; 
Government to take a course which should | army of his own, whom he taught to plun- hims 
accomplish this object. der, and who were obliged to bring him youn 
The province of Mysore is in the jall the booty they obtained. I suppose tion ¢ 
southern part of India, and is between | we should call him a great robber in this but I 
the Carnatic on the east, and the Malabar country, for I do not see how he could ers | 
coast on the west of the peninsula, and have been a more wicked thief and plun- ind a 
comprises a vast region of table-land, as|derer. He made his troops lie in wait to lrove 
it is called, which is about three thousand | rob convoys of grain, to steal horses, Hy 
feet above the level of the sea. Its cli-| heads of cattle, and vehicles—everything a ores 
mate is healthy and delightful, its soil| they could take —and even the clothes the s¢ 
fertile. its people numerous. and its riches | from the people, the turbans from thei ask | 
very great. heads, the earrings from the women ; and princes 
Two boys, Lhabaz and Hyder, were so far did they go in their plundering and ment 
left with their mother, when Lhabaz was | robbing, that they even took away the while 
nine and Hyder only seven years of age, ‘ornaments and trinkets from little chil- what 
their father having been killed in battle. | dren — everywhere, and from everybody, Kund 
They were taken care of by their uncle,| they lost no chance of carrying away viser, | 
Ibraham, who took the boys and their | whatever they could lay their hands upon. was de 
mother to live with him at his house. In this way Hyder in a short time had an the po 
Hyder was a wild and careless boy. He | army of 1,500 horse, and 5,000 foot-sol- in his 
spent his time in games, amusements, 'diers, with elephants, camels, and all the ruler, 
and hunting, and would not even learn to| trappings and riches of a chief of very Nunje 
read or write, or spend his time in any} high rank. All this was done by a great treated 
useful work, or even join the army, which | system of robbery and wrong. But tor his 
in many countries has always been con-| Hyder did only what the great marauder, be his 
sidered the great object of ambition — the | Napoleon, did some years after him, ona ness, fi 
trade of killing men — of making war, of | larger scale; for Napoleon said to the his pr 
burning cities, of slaughtering the old) rulers of France, “Give me men, and I letters 
and the young, and of laying waste will get you money; or give me money, some o 
the fertile fields and the fruitful groves.’ and I will get you men.” This is war,— though 








HYDER. 


and war is only the action of a band of| him and go over again to Hyder. These 
men who plunder and rob by law; one | letters he had sealed with the seal of Nun- 


robber has a title ora crown, with a large | jeraj, and he contrived his trick so that 


army, and robs nations, while another! these letters should fall into the hands of 


commits his crimes alone. Do you think | Kunde Row, who thought they were real 
(od does not look upon the actions of| letters. Thinking that his officers and 
Hyder, and all others like him, with as} men were waiting a chance to kill him, he 
much displeasure as upon any of those | ran away, when Hyder easily defeated his 
who commit such crimes at night in our) army, and plundered them of all their 
streets ? baggage, stores anmmunition, tents, and 
Hyder saw that he was rich and power- elephants. He got hold of Kunde Row, 
tul, and he thought that he might make | and when the ladies and the rajah begged 
himself the ruler of Mysore. One of the | he should be kindly treated, Hyder said 
young princes, who discovered this inten- he should be treated like a paroquet : by 
tion of Hyder, endeavored to prevent it;| which they thought he would treat him 
ut Hyder found it out, and took the offi-/like a friend and favorite. But he 
ers and many of the men of the prince, | showed them what he meant, for as soon 
ind after cutting off their ears and noses, | as he got Kunde Row into his hands, he 
lrove them into the street. put him into an iron cage, where he lived 
Hyder was thus getting his prince into| many years, and where he died, Hyder 
a great deal of trouble, and by stirring up | allowing him only rice and milk for his 
the soldiers and creditors of the prince to | food. 
isk him for their pay, Nunjeraj, the Hyder hada son, named Tippoo. This 
prince, was obliged to give up the govern- | son was very different from his father. He 
ment to Hyder, who had been all the) was a great student, was very industrious, 
while his chief minister. This was just and spent all his spare time in writing 
what he wanted. But a man, named! and study. Hyder had commenced and 
Kunde Row, who was Hyder’s chief ad-/| finished a war with the English; and after 
viser, turned traitor to him, and the robber | one of his battles, he had let his army 
was defeated in battle, and was almost on | rest, while he spent the time in luxurious 
the point of being entirely disappointed | and riotous living. Hyder, who could 
in his hopes. Kunde Row was now made command a hundred thousand men on 
uler, while Hyder sought refuge with the field, and who took city after city, 
Nunjeraj, the prince he had so wickedly | and won battle after battle, was so foolish 


rr 
trea 


Me told him how sorry he was|and weak that he could not command 
his baseness, and begged the prince to} himself. He spent his time in eating and 
his friend. Nunjeraj, with great kind-| drinking, and was often intoxicated from 
hess, forgave him,and took him back into! the use of strong drink. 

tection. But Hyder had some The great prince, of Mysore, for he had 
letters written, which were to be sent to! made himself prince, was the slave of his 


some of the officers of Kunde Row, as/ passions, and the slave of strong drink. 


though they were engaged ina plan to kill Hyder had overcome many enemies, 
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NYDER, ETC. 


but was now invaded by one of the neigh-|crimes. Kings who cannot be conquered 
boring princes. Finding himself in aj} by the greatest armies of the world, are 
difficult position, surprised by his enemy,|made poor and helpless captives by a 
and being intoxicated, he saw his son,|draught of strong drink. They who 
Tippoo, then eighteen years of age. He | govern hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
broke out in loud complaints and _ re-| lions, of people, cannot govern their own 
proaches, and seizing upon a thick heavy | passion for the poisonous bowl. 

cane, beat him so violently that the marks| Hyder lost a splendid occasion for con- 
were on his back for a week. Tippoo, | quering his enemies, by his having taken 
feeling how great an injustice had been | the fatal draught. He dethroned himself 





done to him, and how great an indignity | before his army, for he acted more like 
had been heaped upon him, in the face |a madman than a king—and Tippoo, who 
of the army, went to the head of his own | might have led the army safely along 
division of the troops, and taking off his | on their course, left it, and in a desperate 
sword, his turban, and his splendid robe, | race for his life, Hyder had to regret his 
he threw them to the ground; saying to | folly and his wrong. 

his soldiers, ‘My father may fight his| 

own battle, for I swear by Alla and his | 

Prophet, that I draw no sword to-day.” Tue wings of insects afford an immens 


The army, we are told, were thus left to| variety of interesting and beautiful ob- 


themselves; when they scattered in every jects. Some are covered with scales, as 
direction, and the hostile forces gained |in the butterfly tribe. Some are adorn- 
immense booty. Tippoo put on the ed with fringes of feathers, and the ribs 
clothes of a poor man, and made his way | or veins are also feathered, as in many 
to the chief city, where his father had | of the gnat family ; and even these scales 
arrived a short time before him. | and feathers are ribbed and fluted ina 

Such is a short sketch ot the life of | variety of ways. The earwig is not gen- 
Hyder, who lived to the age of eighty ‘erally known to have wings, from then 
years, without learning to read or write, | being folded on the back in so small a 
yet became one of the greatest sovereigns | compass. In size, wings differ as much 
of India. Had he devoted the same jas in every other particular: some are 80 
genius and labor to the good of his | minute as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
people, his name would have been one of others are several inches in length. The 
the brightest in history. | elytra, or wing-cases, of many insects are 

In the conduct of Hyder to his son | beautifully transparent objects ; such as 
we see what a terrible master over kings | those of the boat-fly, the grasshopper 
as well as people strong drink may be-| tribe, and of many of the minute cicade. 
come. It maddens the brain, takes away 


friends, his wife and his children, are| Tue flea, grasshopper, and _ locust, 


| 
| 
the senses, makes one believe his dearest | 


enemies, makes a man a monster, and | jump two hundred times their own length, 


leads to the most cruel and frightful of | equal to a quarter of a mile for a man. 








SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


ee SEEEEEEEEEEEIEEEEEEE 


SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS 


Wuitr searching my old portfolio for 
a suitable saying, I found one which every 
reader would do well to treat in the way 
an old lady I once knew, treated her 
favorite texts of scripture. She was a 
pious old dame, with a wrinkled face, 
which always looked as cheerful as a 


This old 


woman loved her bible, and she employed 


happy heart could make it. 


her son in copying some of its most pre- 
cious texts, in a fine bold hand, on small 
These papers she had 
Her 


It consisted 


pieces of paper. 
framed with her diligent fingers. 
framework was very simple. 
f pieces of glass, covering the texts, and 
of paper backs, brought neatly and even- 
ly over the top, and 
pasted smoothly into 
the 
edge of the glass. 


a rim round 


These texts and 
frames she had hung 
up on the walls of 
her cottage, that she 
and 
the 


midst of her labors ; 


might pause 


‘ead them in 
and that they might 
be read by her vis- 


t » 
ILOYS 
LS. 


The saying 


fortunate ! 


FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


they hear of a person rising to wealth and 
honor, “ He’s a lucky fellow! He is very 
And 


some boys and girls love to think that, 


” 


and similar phrases. 


by and by, some chance will occur, by 
which they will rise to be somebodies in 
the world. 

It is very foolish thus to depend on 
chance, luck, or fortune ; because, there 
God 


governs the world by his Providence. 


are no such things in the world. 


He has so fixed his laws, that when chil- 
dren or men do right, they generally 
prosper; and when they do wrong, they 


fall into adversity and trouble. 


Look at this picture. 





lam about to copy, deserves to be treat-| It is not a very handsome one, I know, 


ed j 


(in asimilar manner. Here it is. 


' but it teaches a capital lesson. That little 


DEPEND NOT ON FORTUNE, BUT ON jbilly-goat which is about to be eaten up 


( ONDUCT. 


| by that shagay old wolf, was warned, by 


There! what do you think of that ? | his wise mother, not to let any one in, 


é . | . ‘ . ’ 
By fortune, the saying does not mean until she came back. “ Look here, Billy,” 


t & a ° | . 
Providence; but it does mean that thing | said she. 
| 


‘‘ Before you open the door for 


which thoughtless people call chance or|me, look outat the window; there are 


There are those, who say, when | wolves in the fields and they may deceive 
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60) HANS WINKELSEE, THE POACHER. 





you else, and so get in and eat you up.” | tion to a poetical career. During the 


But the silly little goat neglected this cau- | 
tion; for when the wolf came and knock-| 
ed he only asked, | 

‘ Who is there ?” 

A voice like his mother’s answered, | 
“It is I, your poor old dam. Let me in.” 

Master Billy then opened the door. 
The wolf leaped in, and the poor goat 
was soon dead. 

Now, you may think this goat was un- 
rortunate, and that it was his duck to be 
killed. Ifso, you are sadly mistaken. It 
was his misconduct, not his fortune, that 
killed him. And it is so with children. 
When their conduct is wrong, the Provi- 
dence of God is against them, and they 
suffer evil. When their actions are 
right, God helps them, and they flourish 
like trees which grow beside springs of 
water. Learn therefore to 

DEPEND NOT ON FORTUNE: BUT ON 


CONDUCT. 


HANS WINKELSEE, THE POACHER. 


A GERMAN LEGEND. 


THERE is an old tower in Frankfort | 
concerning which the people tell a 
strange legend. They say that Hans| 
Winkelsee, the most notorious poacher | 
of his time, was once confined in Eschen- 
heimer tower. The old weathercock | 
was just above his apartment, and the 
winds of winter kept it unceasingly turn- | 
ing and screaking over his head. For} 


rr 


nine long nights it robbed him of his| 
rest, and gave him ample time to reflect 
on his precarious situation. He was con-| 


demned to be hung for poaching, and | 


considered this rather a prosy termina- 


ninth night be kept ruminating, pro and 
con, on a plan to get his neck out of the 
noose, and at last hit on this lucky 


|thought: “Hans Winkelsee,” says he. 


‘is the best shot in Frankfort, and it js 
a crying shame to put the hemp about 
his neck for exercising his skill on aris- 
tocratic game. There is one bird, how- 
ever, that Hans might shoot without any 
great degree of harm, and that’s the 
screaking weathercock now turning, and 
twisting, and grinding above his head.” 
His plans were matured by morning, 
and when the jailor made his early visit, 
Hans proposed, in presence of all the 
people in the town, to shoot nine balls 
into the weathercock, and do it so nicely 
that they should form the figure 9, in 
commemoration of the nine sleepless 


‘nights during which he had concocted 


the plan. 
This was considered so rare a feat, that 


citizens, counselors, and judges consented 


‘to a trial of his skill. A gallows was 


erected near the tower, on which he was 


to be hung instanter if one ball missed 


‘fire. Hans received his favorite rifle, 
kissed it, and fired the first shot. A shout 
‘of triumph rose; he had hit the desired 
_point in the weathercock to a hair’s 
‘breadth. Another and another shot fol- 
‘lowed, till nine formed a perfect figur 
9, and Hans Winkelsee, the poacher, was 
‘led off victorious amid the cheers ot 


“judges grave and ladies gay.” And 


| this is the story of the figure 9 in the old 


| weathercock that braves the storms on 


the Eschenheimer tower. 


From yon lowly roof. whose curling smoke 


| O’ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 


The voice of psalms —the simple song of praise 
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AGAIN,} Since then, two of the stories have been 
boys and | published by Mr. GeorGe C. Ranp, in 
girls, we ' beautiful style. The first is called 
meet for|** ArtTHUR ELLERSLIE, THE BRAVE 
our Boy ;” and the second “ REDBROOK, OR 
monthly |wHo’LL BUY MY WATER-CRESSES ? ” 
chitchat!, They contain a picture of my Uncle 
I hop e ‘Toby. Here it is: 
none of 





vou had your fingers burned with fire- 





crackers or gunpow- 
der on the “ Glorious naw 
Fourth. ” I see, Y= 4 . 
by the papers that ; ad an ee 
scores of boys and 
virls did get burned, 
singed, blackened,and 
otherwise injured by 
fireworks and gun- 


powder on that day. 


My poor old heart has 
knocked a little rude- 
| ly against my ribs 


several times, through 
fear that some of my 
: magazine children 


were among the suffer- 





” ers, | hope not : for, 

‘ while I love children 

| generally, I have a 

: very particular regard 

I for ’ x : 

: 

[ told you in the 

, June number that I 

, was writing some of 
My Uncie Tosy’s 

‘ STORIES for a Boys’ 


and Girls’ Library. 
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Do n’t you think My Uncle Toby is a, T° give you comfort is my end and plan, 

< ~ In cold to shelter you, in heat to fan. 
I am at once a thoroughfare and screen, 
tell first-rate stories ? How earnest he | And in all families act as go between. 
looks! His young hearers are as atten- | On other strength I still depend and hinge. 
; But though I shut and open, never cringe; 
; : ; : _ | My common size is seven feet high by three, 
tening to the reading of an old miser’s! yet ai! mankind pass and repass by me 


happy looking old gentleman, just fit to| 


tive to his words, as a family group lis- 


will. And his stories are very much like | ML. 
him. Of course you will all want to own | Without me day would be as night 
a copy of “ My Uncle Toby’s Library. ” | And night be equal to the day ; 


From right to left, or left to right, 


You may do so easily too, for Mr. Rand ei 
¢ . ' I read the same in either way. 


wiil send you a volume of it, free of post- 


. . | 
age, ior every new subscriber you will | CHARADES. 
send him with the pay inadvance. Who I. 
will be the first to earn a set of my Uncle My first is formal and precise, 
Toby’s Library ? My second has been called a queen 


. My whole, a simple flowret, lies 
Let us now look for the answers to last 7 WA, s nye He we 
: Upon the mead, and scarcely seen 
month's puzzles, &c. Here they are. 
II. 

ANSWERS Two he!pless twins, in whom you seek 
alg a : For language and for sense in vain, 
TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE JULY NUMBER. | 

Compose my whole, and then I speak, 


But it is only to complain. 


| 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. IIt. 


| The first of me is last of all beside, 
| My second smaller than the smallest thing 
My whole defies alike all time and tide, 


. 4 And owns no winter though it boasts noepring 
Isaac Danforth’s Riddle.—Honey comb. g &p 


tlattie’s question :—When it is not. 


1. G. E. Joslin’s— Barnum ’s Illustrated News, 
2. Melville Cooke’s — Do thyself no harm. 3. | 
Willie Holt’s — Major General Winfield Scott. 


Conundrums.—1. Knotty Grass. 2. Egg. IV. l 

I will now give you some puzzles from my My first is always restless seen, u 

portfolio. My second every man has been, e 

My whole is time in every stage a 

ENIGMAS, ae f 

Of childhood, manhood, youth, and age — i 

1. ’T is summer, winter, autumn, spring, O 

My first and last in dungeon deep Fleeting, and ever on the wing. il 
And desolate their places keep: 
And, though exempt from chain and bar, ; 

In middle of the air and skies, Of every age, and time, and place, M 

Down to this moment from the fall; M 


Centered in bliss my second lies, 


Yet, never freed from whip and sting My second was a Roman camp, M. 
Exists in pain and suffering. And still it wears its ancient stamp, M 

All these my three, first, second, third, The gate, the peristyle, and wall. 

e short but monitory word, \ 

On ; 2 y : My whole is but of modern date, | 
Men do in every place and way, ‘ 5 ee ree wi 
At every age, and every day Where other unions, form’d of late, wi 
’ _ Are dreaded rather than admired ; I 
~ Being a deep and smother’d flame, of 
Not room, but loss of room by me is got ; I boast but half the Roman name, ora 


| 
| 
In the extremes of durance are. | My first includes the human race, 
| 
| 


Yet you will haye no room where I am not; With less than half its virtue fired 
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A CURIOUS LETTER. 
Friends Sir, friends, 
stand your disposition ; 
I bearing 
a man the world 
is whilst the 
contempt, 
ridicule. 
are 
ambitious. 


And now for my correspondence. It 
is not very large this month. I guess that 
hot weather, short evenings, and out- 
loor pleasures keep my little friends from 
their writing desks. However, “ dog days” 
will soon be over, and then I shall have a 
igmailbag again. Here is a letter from 
that “canny” little hamlet Hull, alias 
Nantasket. By the way, I hope my friend 
Horace will tell the Nantasket boys about 


my magazine. 


Nantasket, July, 8th, 1853. 


Mx. Forrester. Dear Sir : — Perhaps you think 
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‘all correct. 


I think a knot ceases to be a knot when it is 
untied. 
Yours respectfully, 
Horace B. 


Horace will see that his answers are not 
He must get to be as keen 
as a north wind while he sojourns at Nan- 
tasket, and then he will be able to see 


| through everything—grind-stones always 


trange a letter should come from a subscriber | 


Nantasket 
two months of the warm weather at the sea-side. 


Well, it is Horace B., enjoying 


It is quite cool and pleasant here, and I think, a | : : : ; : 
: | Here is an enigma, which, if you think worthy 
place that many of your readers would like. | 


fhe answer to Melville Cook's enigma is, Do 
thyself no harm. To Willie Holt’s, Major Gen- 


excepted. 
Here is a letter from good little Rosa 
OSBORNE: 


Waterville, June 25th, 1853. 


Mr. Forrester. Dear Sir: —Though I have 
taken your nice little magazine four years, I have 
never written you. Iam now determined to 
write. You said you would give a prize to those 
who are undertwelve, and would procure the 
greatest number of subscribers. Iam just past 
twelve, so I suppose it will be no use for me to 
try. The answers to the enigmasin your last 
number are these: To the first, Washington 
Irving; to the second, Correspondent; to the 
third, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; to the fourth, Canary 
Bird. The answers to the Rebusses, I think 
(though I am not sure,) are these: The answer 


ito the first is Dover; to the second is Pears. 


eral Winfield Scott. G. E. Joslin’s I could not | 


make out. I think the answers to Isaac Dan- 


: forth’s riddles are the following : — Checker- 
juestion for some of your readers to answer. 


ENIGMA. 


lam composed of 6 letters. 
My 4, 3, 4, isa vehicle. 
My 1, 5, 5,6, is a girl’s name. 
My 3,2, is a preposition. 
My whole is what I am. 

QUERY. 

"rove a man to be a liar and yet not a liar 

with one argument. 


(think yours is a very good way to spend 4th 
4% July but I cannot see the objections to firing 
“rackers, if a person is careful. 


The second enigma in rhyme is half-penny. 
of a place, I should like inserted in your next 
magazine. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 6, 7, 7, 2, is a girl’s name. 


| My 5, 14, 3, 4, is a kind of pastry. 
board, Clover, Egg. Here is an enigma, and a} 


My 12, 6, 10, is necessary to vegetable life. 

My 10, 2, 7, is one of the ancient deities. 

My 3, 7, 9, 10, 12, 2, 18, 3, is used by soldiers in 
traveling. 

My 15, 2, 12, 10, is an insect. 

My 5, 2, 1, 1, 8, 4, is a nickname. 


| My whole is a lake in North America. 


| 
| 
| 


I must now close, saying that if you should 
ever pass through Waterville, in N. Y., I should 
be very happy to receive a visit from you. 

Rosa Osporne. 
lo Francis Forrester, Esq. 


Certainly, Miss Rosa, if ever I visit 
Waterville I should be delighted to see 
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* 


your bright eyes, and listen to your mu-| the letters to his Enigmas, as he has left out tw; 
z . | i j > j rery . ige.”? &o 
ie) vole. this time , he will very much oblige,” &c. 

Well, Mr. Forrester, Iam certainly very wij). 

|ing to oblige Julian, but having examined my 

| Enigma, the answer to which is “‘ Webster's Dic. 

Roundout, June 28th, 1858. tionary,” and not finding any mistake, I kindly 

‘recommend to him the careful study of a book 


Here is a letter from Roundout: 


Dear Mr. Forrestern:—I take the liberty to 
write to you, pray excuse me, for I have never 
seen you, but I read about youin your Magazine. | 
Your Magazine is the first 1 have ever taken, and 
I think it is very interesting. In this I send 


youa dollar for another year, and I also send 
I think it | Winfield Scott.” 


I also take the liberty of sending vou a 


so justly celebrated. 

Please inform Miss Hattie that “a knot ceases 
to be a knot when it is untied.” The answers t¢, 
the Enigmas are, ‘‘ Barnum’s I! lustrated News 
“Do thyself no harm,” and “ Major Genera 


you the answer to Fannie’s enigma. 
is Uncle Tom’s Cabin; and I also send you an 
enigma, here it is :— 
CHARADE. 
Like an old lady I am named, 
But am not like a lady framed ; 
I am little — she is big — 
I have no hair, she has a wig; 
She can scold, but 1 cannot, 
I dwell in a hill— she in a cot; 


Softly falling from the cloud, 
By my second melting, 

Wrapping earth in new-made shroud, 
And the woodland belting. 


Summer suns are shining bright. 


Were I as big and strong as she, Hill and valley over, 
* ow . ike > “3 a. j 
Few would like to meet with me; As my whole, a flower, peeps. 
Since these relations mark us two, | From its leafy cover. 
What relation is she to you? : ce 
Your young friend, 
. . Cc — 2 j . 
EvizA Marcetta TICHENOR. | Aveusrus B. Kxowtrox 


Thank you, Miss Eliza,for yourcompli-| P.S. Suppose, Mr. Forrester, you remove you 
: “thinking wig” for a few minutes, just enough 


. , : 
ment. I guess the boys will find out ge 
ment > ? to let us know how the “prize” question 


your enigma. | enads. Yours &e 
Eunice, of Marlboro, sends several me ‘ sielg pan os 
Chere, Julian you are fairly hit, shot. 


answers to Enigmas, written in beautiful}, . ; ; Pn 
" c | kilt, dead, buried, &e., by Webster’s Dic- 


style. a s “ 
ve /tionary. What have you tosay for your- 

J. A. Currier will not have her sons} self? Eh ? 

ourning over the late appearance of the | — ; ; ai) 
me a M a] e blish | What’s that? “ Copy, copy, Mr KF or- 
Magazine now the Messrs. Rand publish | 5 FR Ie) 

- 1h acs hi | rester ! Ah that voracious printer— 
it. It will be on hand, monthly, as prompt} ,,, ce a : 
. “ , hh fal . I i | Well here it is, Mr. Printer. — Readers 
as the mail, and as cheerful as a swallow. | 
“e ee . ee ; j accept my hasty good-bye, and beheve 

And here is a line from my Stamford} me to be as ever, 
correspondent. Your friend, 
FRANCIS FORRESTER, Esq. 


Stamford, Conn , July 5, 1858. 





Dear Mr. Forrester :— I received your Maga- 
zine yesterday, the glorious Fourth, and not- 
withstanding the fire of Patriotism glowed with- 
in my breast, I left the cannon and betook my- 


P. S. The story about the College 


Ghost is crowded out, and I have some 





Se oy articles on Calisthenic exercises on hand 
self to the perusal of the “Chit-Chat,” in which| , h ill z , Q 
. ‘ y sf yrs . . > > > 1 
I saw a passage written by Julian, saying, “ If| with illustrations, for the Septemb 
Augustus B. Knowlton will hereafter put in all number. F. F. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PICTURE. 


“T have chosen the vio- 
let,” said Gustavus, “ be- 
cause it is fragrant and 
modest.” And he gave his 
violets to Herman and An- 
nie. 

‘“* T have chosen the lily, 
because it is the emblem of 
innocence. I love it, be- 
cause it reminds me of a 
pure heart, and of the love 
of my Father in Heaven,” 
said Herman, and he gave 
his beautiful lilies to Gusta- 
vus and Annie. 

Annie produced a bunch 
of forget-me-nots and said, 
‘T have chosen the blue 
forget-me-not, because it is 
the flower of love and ten- 
derness.” Then Annie 
gave her forget-me-nots to 


Gustavus and Herman. 





After this, these lovely 
Tue three children in this picture were | children agreed to weave their flowers 
named GusTAvus, Herman, and Ay-| into two crowns, which they carried home 
NIE. Their father owned a large estate,| and placed on the brows of their father 
and they went forth, one day, to gather|and mother. This affectionate conduct 
flowers in his fields. They were very | delighted their parents ; and thus by in- 
happy in their sports, because they loved | nocence and love was this family made 
each other, and each sought to minister | happy and joyful. 
to the enjoyment of the others. | How strangely some children’s con- 
After playing awhile, they agreed to|duct would contrast with this picture 
separate, and to collect each one a bunch| of love. I have seen brothers and sis- 
of favorite flowers. When this was done, | ters who lived only to teaze and to fret 
they met again beneath the branches of a|each other. They never studied each 
noble tree. other’s pleasure, but each looked after 
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66 A CHILD’S THOUGHTS. — A TRUTH, ETC. 


himself alone. Consequently they were 
all miserable, and their parents were 


made unhappy. Boys and girls, which 


class of children do you love best? If 


the former, prove your sincerity by try-| 


ing to resemble them. 


A CHILD'S THOUGHTS. 


It is said that the idea set forth in the follow- 


ing beautiful lines was really expressed by a little | 


boy five years old. 


Oh, I long to lie, dear mother, 
On the cool and fragrant grass, 

With nought but the sky above my head, 
And the shadowing clouds that pass. 


And I want the bright, bright sunshine, 
All round upon my bed, 

I will close my eyes, and God will think 
Your little boy is dead ! 


Then Christ will send an angel 


To take him up to him ; 
Far through the ether dim. 


He wiil gently, gently lay me 
Close to the Saviour’s side, 


He will bear me slow and steadily, 


My eyes I'll open wide. 


And I'll look among the angels 
That stand about the throne, 


And when I’m sure that we’re in 7 
| 


Till I find my sister Mary, 


For I know she must be one. 


And when I find her, mother, 
We will go away alone, 
And I will tell her how we’ve mourned | 


All the while she has been gone | 


en 


Oh! I shall be delighted, 
To hear her speak again — 

Though I know she'll ne’er return to us 
To ask her would be vain! 


| So I'll put my arms around her, 
| And look into her eyes, 
| And remember all I said to her, 


And all her sweet replies. 


And then I’ll ask the angel 

To take me back to you — 
| He ‘ll bear me slow and steadily, 
Down through the ether blue. 





| And you'll only think, dear mother, 





I have been out at play, 
And have gone to sleep, beneath a tree, 
This sultry summer day. 


A -TRUTH.” 


“ Each mighty forest tree, 
Each little floweret bright, 
Is a creature of God’s love, 


Which he cares for day and night. 


“If they are athirst, 
He bids the raindrops fall : 
For God, our Father, ne’er forgets 
His creatures, great or small.” 


A curious breed of spiders inhabit 
the palace of Hampton Court. They are 
called “ cardinals,” probably in honor ot 


Cardinal Wolsey. 


length, and as thick as a man’s finger. In 


They are an inch in 


running across the carpets, in the even- 
ing, they have been sometimes mistaken 
for mice. These curious spiders are pe- 


culiar to Hampton Court. 
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COLLEGE GHOST. 


A TRUE STORY. 


| don't like young people to read ghost stories! notified them of the whereabouts of the 


generally, but since the following one unveils its 
ow n mystery, and shows that the “ ghost,” like 
all others. was“ no ghost at all,” Linsertit. Re- 
member, boys and girls, that there never was a 
real ghost in the world, and there never will be. 
And again learn from this story never to “ play 
ghost.” It isa foolish and dangerous business. 
The student in this story who did so, ought to 
have been expelled from college without mercy. 
F. F. 


Ir was 10 o’clock on a dark, damp 
Saturday night, that my chum and I were 
descending from our room to visit the 
pump, preparatory to our Sabbath morn- 


ing ablutions. When we had reached 


the second floor, to our amazement there | 


stood a seeming ghost! We had almost 
passed the snow-white robed spectre when 
I first saw it. I imvoluntarily shrunk 
hack —*“ Look, chum, do you «see that 
tall white thing standing in the corner ?” 
[ remarked to my room-mate. 

‘I do,” he breathed out, almost gasp- 
ing with fright. 

Suddenly to our relief, the ghost made 
a few sweeping, flowing flourishes, and 
was nearly at the other extremity of the 
college building. We quickly rapped at 
No. —, and heard the well-known voice 
“come in.” Entering, we apologized for 
oul hasty entre — for the inmates of this 
sanctum were both students of Divinity, 
and are now preaching the gospel. “A 
ghost! a gchost !” we both exclaimed. 

“ Where ?” answered bro. H., (we al- 
ways called him bro.,) a tall, square built 
student, raising his eyes from Dr. Cud- 


worth or Paley, I never learned which. 


* Where ?” inquired young W., with a 


’ 
+4 


fashi is eve and a quick step. We soon | 


same individual ghost that had frightened 
us so. ‘The young reader may now imag- 
ine that he sees four young men rushing 
forth well armed for ghostly rencontre. 
One of us hada lamp. Soon the “ spir- 
itual rappings” and ghostly trappings 
commenced. We ran the apparition into 
a room, and holding our lighted torch too 
near, to see whether he came from Tar- 
tarus or bright Elysium, he breathed upon 
our light and immediately we were in 
totaldarkness. Several fearful skirmishes 
now ensued, but the ghost, taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, made his escape. 
Presently we beheld the long white, flow- 
ing robe gliding away in the distance, 
and now it had left this college building, 


— 
< 


and seemed inclined to visit the other. 
It was now nearly 11 o’clock, very dark 
and misty. Wishing, however, to know 
more of this veritable ghost, I followed 
on at a respectful distance, far enough to 
make my escape, if necessary. I saw it 
ascending the steps of the “ old” college. 
In this building there roomed a stout, 
muscular student, all the way from Den- 
mark. Unfortunately both the ghost and 
this student met suddenly in the dark 
passage — it was truly a solemn meeting ! 
Imagine a foreigner walking up to an 


American ghost six feet high, in a dark, 


long and wide passage, after 11 o'clock of 


a very dark Saturday night! It was an 
intery ie Ww long to be remembered. Now 
we are told that “a spirit hath not flesh 
nor blood,” but it was somewhat remark- 
able that this spirit did not answer the 


description given in the scriptures, for as 
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soon as the foreign student found himself 


by the side of this American hobgoblin, 
he seized him in mortal combat. It was 


soon discovered there was subs/ance there, 


and before the rencontre ended, blood was 


the cheek of 


Now then, it was immediately demonstra- 


visible upon this ghost. 
ted by a mathematical student present, 
that this was nospirit. The collision was 
equally disastrous for some time on both 
They both fell to the floor, and 


the foreign student unfortunately found 


sides. 


himself underneath this ghostly frame. 
By this time quite a number of students, 
aroused by such unaccountable proceed- 
ings, had rushed to the spot — they stood 
around, awe-struck After 
some bloodshed, the student tore away 


and silent. 
the mask from his ghostly face, when, to 
the utter astonishment of all, there was 
revealed in the full light of several lamps, 
a negro countenance as black as Erebus, 
with large, white, ivory teeth, which re- 
flected a tiger-like ferocity upon its un- 


fortunate victim! The number of stu- 


dents every moment increasing, the ghost | 


thought it advisable to quit his hold and 
fly for his life. He did so. 

“To arms! to arms! the ghost! the 
ghost!” shouted a score or two of now 
warlike students. They traced him 
through the gloom of that dark Saturday 
night, to the steps of a certain section of 
the other college building, when just 
at this particular moment up walked 
the most powerful professor in college! 
Reader, it was now a momentous crisis! 

“ Revenge! revenge!” shouted some. 

“ A ghost! a ghost!” echoed others. 

“Young gentlemen, what does this 
mean ?” quickly inquired our dignified 


professor. 


GHOST. 

The facts of the case were now hastily 
told him, and from the description given, 
it was suspected strongly that the chos: 
could be found in No. —. 

“ Keep quiet, young gentlemen,” said 
the animated professor, “ not a hair of 
your heads shall be hurt,” and the next 
moment he stood rapping loudly at the 
of the No. —, but all 


within was as quiet as students’ sleep at 


door aforesaid 


midnight. “ Open this door, sir, or I'll 


burst it open,” exclaimed the protessor. 


Immediately a light step was heard, and 


the door was unlocked, but all was dark- 
ness in this sanctum. 

“Strike a light,” cried the professor, 
entering the room, and the light was 
struck by the younger room-mate, when 
to the astonished gaze of our most digni- 
fied and very worthy professor, there lay 
the veritable ghost six feet long, pros- 
trate upon the bed, his face as bl 
Ethiopia’s darkest son. 

*“ Please don’t look at me, Protessor !” 
the ghost cried. 

The door was now shut and the pro- 
fessor opened his lecture at precisely 114 
o’clock, which ended at midnight exactly. 
All these long 30 minutes there lay the 
ghost, horrified and vowing that he would 
never more be acollege ghost. “The pro- 
fessor descended, and having satisfied the 
excited young men that all was now right, 
the crowd dispersed quietly, each to think 
and dream of ghosts, hobgoblins, and our 


| Denmark friend. Go-6: BH. 


“Tf e’er in doing aught you dread 


Disgrace, if others know it, 


| 
| 
‘ . 

Then, dearest child, the only wa) 


| Is for you not to do u.” 























elephants to perform heavy labor can 
A late traveller 
troop of them at work near Colom- 
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BIRDS, 


WORK. 


the island of Ceylon, the value of 


logs and planks, or rolling about 


“TT could not,” says he, but ad- 
precision with which they per- 
formed their allotted task. 


one morning hard at work, though slowly, 


They were 


The lower row of the pile had 


precision, six logs 


side 


by 


already laid down, with mathemat- 


side. 


These they had first roiled in from the 


\joining wharf; and when I rode up, 


41 
} 





were 


engaged in bringing forward 


next six, for the second row in the pile. 


ANIMALS AND FISHES. 


ANIMALS AND FISHES. 


te It 


ous to 


was curi- 
observe 
these uncouth an- 
imals seize one of 
the heayy logs at 
each end, and by 
their 
lift it 


on logs already 


means of 
trunks up 
placed, and then 
arrange it cross- 


wise upon them 
with the most per- 
fect skill. 
ed while they thus 
placed the third 


row, feeling a cu- 


I wait- 


riosity to know 
how they would 


timber had to be lifted 


proceed when the 


to a greater height. Some of the logs 
weighed nearly twenty hundred weight. 
There was a short pause before the fourth 
was touched; but the difficulty was over- 
come. The sagacious animals selected 
two straight pieces of timber, placed one 
end of each on the ground, with the other 
resting upon the pile so as to form a slid- 
ing way for the next logs; and having 
seen that they were perfectly steady and 
in a straight line, the four legged labor- 
ers rolled up the slope they had just 
formed, the six pieces of ebony for the 
fourth layer on the pile. Not the least 
amusing part of the performance was the 
careful survey of the pile made by one 
of the elephants, after placing each log, 
to ascertain if it were placed perfectly 
The 


these creatures in detecting 


square with the rest. sagacity of 


weaknesses 
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70 ANECDOTES OF BIRDS, 
in the jungle bridges thrown across some 
of the streams of Ceylon, is not less re- 
markable. I have been assured that, 
when carrying a load, they invariably 
press one of their fore-feet upon the 
earth covering of the bridge to try its 
strength; if that feels too weak to carry 
them across, they will refuse to proceed 
until lightened of their load. On one 
such occasion, a driver persisted in com- 
pelling his elephant to cross a bridge, 
against the evident wish of the animal; 
and, as was expected by his comrades, the 
rotten structure gave way, elephant and 
rider were precipitated into the river, 


and the latter was drowned.” 


WHY FISHES HAVE NO VOICE. 


Fishes have no voice because they 
have no lungs. But although fishes pos- 
sess no voice by which they can commu- 
nicate their sensations to others, some 
species utter sounds when raised above 
the water, by expelling the air through 
the gill-opening, when the flap is nearly 
closed; while others, even under water, 
as the salmon, utter certain sounds while 
depositing their spawn; but for what 


purpose these sounds are uttered, or by 


what organs they are produced, we are | 


still ignorant. — Fleming. 


SHOOTING A PANTHER. 


While Messrs. F— and K—, two) 


English gentlemen, were traveling in 
India, one morning *rather early, while 
lying in their tent on Mount Aboo, they 


were aroused from sleep by the solemn 


tones of the Kitmutgar, or butler, an- | 


. 
1 
| 
| 
| 


nouncing news, which, as a matter of 


course, meant game. Out of bed both 





ANIMALS AND FISHES. 


lered from the Shikaree that a panther 
| 
| had been somehow entrapped in a neigh- 


‘ : ; ‘ 
| boring village, and that the natives wished 


ithe gentlemen to come with their guns 
end kill it. Clothes being thrown on, 
land guns prepared without loss of time. 
lout they sallied into the raw air of the 
/morning (it was not yet light.) and fol- 
‘lowed the native guide. 

A smart walk of four or five miles 
| across the mountain top brought them to 
‘a little village, or collection of huts. clus- 
|tered upon the edge of a steep bank, 
which formed one side of a very narrow 
}and rocky valley. Here an Indian hub- 


; : ; 
bub of no ordinary character was going 





on; but as we approached, respect fo. 
the sahibs soon silenced it. All was now 
|explained ; a fierce and huge panther had 
| for some time been the terror of the vil- 
lage : sheep, goats, calves, and an occa- 
sional piccaninny, had been carried oif 
by the remorseless brute. By accident, 
the door of a goat-house, which contained 


} 


j 
} . 
|eighteen goats, had been left open during 


| the previous night, and the owner, hear- 
ing an uproar, rose to shut it, and then 
‘only discovered that he had also shut in 
the panther among his defenceless flock : 
on making this discovery, he lost no time 
in coming to demand the sahib’s assist- 
ance. 

| F.and K. held a council of war, as to 
the best mode of action: the goat-house 
was a round wall of rough stones about 


three feet high, from the top of which a 





| thatched roof rose to a point in the cen- 
tre, at about six feet in height above the 
| wall-plate ; the rude building had no 
window, and only one door, which was 


T)- 


| so low as only to be entered in a stoo] 


| 


sprang simultaneously, and soon discoy-|ing or rather crawling position. 
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At first it was resolved to throw oper 


the door and shoot the brute as he bolted 


but this plan was rejected for several 


1 | against the rising light. All of a sudden, 
;}the glare of the panther’s eyes showed 


like coals of fire : to level between them 


° . j . . * 
reasons: the natives were crowding round | was the work of an instant, but Iving on 


on every side, the place was uneven and /| the right side, F. was forced to bring the 


rocky, and if in his bolt they had the bad gun to the left shoulder, and as his finger 


luck to miss him, there was a chance of} pressed the trigger, he found that from 


not getting another shot at him; or, if 


they did, of hitting one of the natives. 


| habit he was closing the left eye ; recti- 


fying, however, his mistake at once, the 


who would have run in all directions as| explosion followed, and the pest of the 


soon as the panther appeared. 
At last, F., with more boldness than 


discretion, decided to try and shoot him 


| village fell dead with a brace of bullets 
‘in his brain. It was found that he had 
killed eleven of the goats, but had not eat- 


rom above: the thatch, however, was too! en eny part of them; sothat he seems to 


old and rotten to bear his weight, and so 
1 “charpoy” or frame*of wood, with 
cords interlaced across it (used as a bed- 
stead.) was procured and laid upon the 
thatch, and upon it mounted F. and an 
old grey-headed Shikaree of the village, 
more like a monkey than a man, whose 
charge it was to open a hole for F. to 
shoot through ; this he accomplished with 
so much good will, but unfortunately with 


so little adroitness, that in a second or 


two the already ragged thatch had a hole | 


close to F.’s head, not only quite large 
enough to shoot through, but also large 
enough for the panther to make his 
escape. 

A sudden execration caused him to 
desist; but in spite of the large hole, F. 
‘ould discern nothing in the dark inte- 
ior, but he distinctly heard the angry 
purring of the enraged savage, and the 
lapping of his tail against the ground, 


} 


Which is a sure prelude toacharge. F. 


ss 


, . | 
thoughts were not altogether comfortable 


ashe lay on the thatch, the infuriated 
y } ® ° . . . . 
ind invisible brute being within a short 


ing of him, and having, no doubt, a 


é 


view of his head and shoulders 





have slaughtered them from mere wan- 
| tonness and the love of destruction. He 
measured over seven feet from the nose 
to the tip of the tail, and was a very fine 
‘male specimen of his kind. It is need- 
less to say that the two friends returned to 
breakfast well satisfied with their morn- 


ing’s work, 
WOODPECKER “ TAPPINGS "AND STORE- 
HOUSES. 


A late writer of a work on California, 
gives some curious facts in relation to the 
treasures hid by the woodpeckers in that 
country. He says: 
| In stripping off the bark, I observed it 
| perforated with holes larger than a mus- 
'ket-bullet would make, spaced with the 

most accurate precision, as if bored un- 
'der the guidance of a ruler and compass. 
and many of them filled most neatly with 
| acorns. Earlier in season, I remarked 
holes in nearly all the softer timber, but 
imagining they were caused by wood in- 
sects, I did not stop to examine or in- 
| quire ; but now, finding them studded 


with acorns firmly fixed in, which I 


| knew could not have been driven there 
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by the wind, I sought for an explanation, 





given by Captain 





iy ) which was practically 





; S.’s pointing out a flock of woodpeckers 





ppg ; busily and noisily employed in the provi- 





Lt dent task of securing their winter's pro- 





visions. It appears that that sagacious 





bird is not all the time thrittlessly en- 





gaged “ tapping the hollow beach trees,” 





it for the idle purpose of empty sound, but 





spends its summer season in picking those 





holes in which it lays its store of food for 





the winter, where the elements can nei- 





SS i ta A 





ther affect it nor place it beyond their 





reach: and it is considered a sure omen 





that the snowy period is approaching, 





when these birds commence stowing away 





their acorns, which otherwise might be 





covered by its fall. 





I frequently paused from my chopping 


ahem is 





to watch them in my neighborhood, with 





the acorns in their bills, half clawing, half 





fiying around the trees, and to admire the 




















ferent holes till they found one of its exact 


calibre, when, inserting the pointed end, 
they tapped it home most artistically with 
their beaks, and flew down for another. | 
But their natural instinct is even more | 
remarkable in the choice of the nuts, | 
which you will invariably find sound, 
whereas it is a matter of impossibility, in 
selecting them for roasting, to pick up a 
batch that will not have half of them un- 
fit for use, the most safe and _ polished- 
looking very frequently containing a large 


grub generated within. Even the wily 


Indian, with all his craft and experience, 


is unable to arrive at anything like an 





unerring selection, while in a large bag- 
hs full that we took from the bark of our'| 
log, there was not one containing the 


Whos . ry 
slightest germ of decay. They never! 





adroitness with which they tried it at dif- 
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peneronce on their packed store till all on 


| the surface are covered, when they resort 


'to those in the bark. 


A FIGHT BETWEEN TWO WILD BULLS 


} 


An English traveller relating his aid- 
ventures in India says :— It was my good 
fortune to witness an amusing scene neai 
one of my camps. Lying under the 
shade of a tree one fine morning, and 
smoking the pipe of meditation as I gazed 
on the calm lake stretching beneath my 
feet, I was suddenly startled by a th 
dering roar, not a hundred paces from 
me. I looked up,and saw that it pro- 
ceeded from a-magnificent Bramahinee 
bull; he was evidently im a desperate 
fury, and tore up the turf with head and 
horn in grand style, making the surround- 
ing hills echo with his hollow bellowing. 

He was the champion in the lists ; nor 
was his challenge long unanswered. Soon 
a roar, as deep and as full of rage as his 
Neare1 


and louder it came: and out of an ad- 


Oowh, Was heard in the distance. 


| joining thicket rushed another bull, broth- 


er-like, equal at all points, and a worthy 
antagonist for sucha hero. Fora second 
or so each stood proudly at gaze, survey- 


ing each other; then down went their 


‘heads, and they met with a shock that 


seemed to me the very image of a knightly 
joust. Well matched they were, and it 
was evident the combat would be a des- 
perate one. Save where a shade of black 
appeared on the curled forehead and on 
the tuft of the tail, both were milk-white, 
and both carried, of ‘course, the large 
hump — that epicurean dish — peculiar 
to the breed; while their ponderous 
dewlaps, wide-spreading horns, and gal- 


lant bearing produced a grand effect. 














. 


himself, lunged furiously forward, and 


‘om, puffing like grampuses, and at once 


There I lay, regarding this strife with | plunge had banished all warlike thoughts» 
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the most intense interest, but without the | for on reaching terra firma they started 


least alarm; for, even supposing they 


had ventured to resent my intrusion on 


their tilting ground, my double-barrelled 

oun, Without which I rarely stirred, would 

soon have taught them good manners. 
Round and round they drove one an- 


other, till the grass was beaten down 


and the bushes torn up in all directions ; 


neither gave way until the fate of 
war brought one with his back to the 
ce on the slope of the hill which verged 
the water. Here position told: his 
my, equal in strength, and being on 


higher ground, began to prevail and 


to force him backward. Bravely he bat- 


tled, but in vain: still he only yielded to 


iain force; and with foreheads joined as 
soldered to each other, he retreated 
by step toward the edge of that 
herous precipice noticed above. I 


¢ ly ventured to breathe as the pair 


arrived within a foot of the trap, of which 


they were totally unconscious. Here a 


iore strenuous resistance from the low- 
nost hero called forth a more vigorous 
ve from the uppermost, when sud-| 


nly (I’ve no doubt to his utter aston- 





iment) his enemy receded and vanished 


rom his view; while he, unable to check 


iy 


iollowing his adversary, tumbled head-| 


iv into the lake below. | 
With breathless excitement I rushed | 
the brink, anxious to see this marvel- 
8 cat istrophe brought to a close. Ina 


¥ seconds both emerged from the bot- 


. | 
| 


nade the best of their way to the shore, 
. | 


eving vent to many a fearful bellow. It 


ident that the surprise and the) was slain, till the shark, weakened by loss 


off at full gallop in opposite directions, 
with-their tails streaming in the air, and 
making the woods and valleys ring with 


their panic-strivcken roarings. 


THE SAILOR AND THE SHARK. 


Some men were bathing in the harbor 


yf Charleston, S. C., when a large shark 
appeared and sprung forward directly at 
them. A person from the ship called out 
to warn them of their danger ; on which 
they all immediately swam to the vessel 
and arrived in safety, except one poor 
fellow who was cut in two by the sh urk 
almost in reach of our oars. A comrade 
and most intimate friend of the unfor- 
tunate victim, when he observed the sev- 
ered trunk of his companion, was seized 
with a degree of horror that words can 
not describe. The insatiable shark was 
seen traversing the bloody surface in 
search of his prey, when the brave youth 
plunged into the water, determined either 
to make the shark disgorge, or be buried 
in the same grave. He held in his hand 
along and sharp-pointed knife, and the 
rapacious animal pushed furiously towards 
him; she had turned on her side and 
opened her enormous jaws in order to 
‘seize him, when the youth diving dex- 
trously under her, seized her with his 
‘left hand somewhere near the upper fins, 


and stabbed her several times in the belly. 


The shark, enraged with pain and 


streaming with blood, plunged in all di- 


5 


rections, in order ‘to disengage herself 
from her enemy. The crews of the sur- 
rounding vessels saw that the combat was 


decided ; but they were ignorant which 
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of blood, made toward the shore, and 
along with her her conqueror ; who, flush- 
ed with victory, pushed his foe with re- 
doubled ardor, and with the aid of the 
tide dragged her on shore. Here he 
ripped up the bowels of the animal, ob- 
tained the severed remainder of his 
friend’s body, and buried it with the 


trunk in the same grave. 


THE CASTLED CRAG OF DRACHEX- 
FELS. 

Risrn@ boldly out of the stream, and 
almost perpendicularly, is seen the peak 
of Drachenfels. It stands there like an 
immense giant in his coat of mail, with a 
helmet on his venerable brow, guarding, 
with a watchful eye, the entrance to the 
enchanted region above. This is miles 
beyond Cologne, and we wend our way 
up the Rhine, keeping an eye on this 
guardian of its treasures. We pass the 
city of Bonn, and finally arrive at the 
spot where 
‘‘ The castled crag of Drachenfele 

Frowns o’er the wild and winding Rhine; 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells, 

Between the banks which bear the vine.” 

On the very summit of the gray peak 
are the ruins of the castie of Drachen- 
fels; and, though towering up into the 
heavens, they are distinctly seen from 
below. ‘The word Drachenfels means 
“ dragon’s rock;” and with this moun- 
tain is connected one of the most interest- 
ing legends of the Rhine. A terrific 
dragon inhabited a deep cavern near the 
summit of the Drachenfels, and was the 
terror of the country far and near. The 


boatmen of the Rhine dreaded his name, 
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and shuddered as they passed in their raj] 
barks, lest they should become victims to 
his insatiable desire for blood — ever and 
anon a boat’s crew disappeared in the 
neighborhood of the Drachenfels, and 
their fate was but too well known. Even 
the neighboring castles were not free 
from the inroads of this dire foe, and x; 
ladies, when wooed by noble knights, 
would tell their fears and dangers, ani 
say to those who begged their hearts and 
hands: “ Slay the dragon of the Drach- 
enfels, and heart, and hand, and arden: 
love are yours.” Thus many a 
knight made the terrific jaws of the dra- 
gon a cruel grave, and sacrificed his lit 
on the altar of deep attachment. At 
last one more brave and powerful than 
hundred knights appeared as an avenge! 
of these long-continued wrongs. It was 
the Horned Sigfried, who was as bray 
as a lion, and even more invulnera 
than Achilles. He slew the dragon a 
took possession of the Drachentels, on th 
summit of which he erected his castle, 
and became the admiration of all the 


dwellers on the Rhine. 


Ir is better to throw a guard about 
the baby’s cradle than to sing a psalm at 
a bad man’s death-bed; better to have 4 
care while the bud is bursting to the su, 
than when the heat has scorched the hear’ 


of the unguarded bosom. 


“FIaAveE you not mistaken the pe’ 
sir?” blandly said a Sunday Chesteriie: 


to a stranger, as he entered it. “T beg 
pardon,” replied the intruder. “TJ fear J 


have: I took it for a Christian’s.” 
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a READING LESSONS AND SPEECHES FOR YOUNG ORATORS. 
and 
the MORAL FORCE AGAINST PHYSICAL. 
nd BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 
free Tur time has been, indeed, when!that the troops of France have passed 
| fain fleets, and armies, and subsidies, were the from the Pyrenees to Cadiz; it is nothing re 
ghts, principal reliances, even in the best cause. | that an unhappy and prostrate nation has . 
anid But, happily for mankind, there has come fallen before them ; it is nothing that ar- 
and a great change in this respect. Moral| rests, and confiscation, and execution, 
rach. causes come into consideration, in pro-| sweep away the little remnant of national 
‘dent portion as the progress of knowledge is| existence. There is an enemy that still 
rave advanced ; and the public opinion of the | exists, to check the glory of these tri- 
dra- civilized world is rapidly gaining an as-| umphs. It follows the conqueror back to be 
s lit cendancy over mere brutal force. It is; the very scene of his ovations; it calls H 
At already able to oppose the most formida-| upon him to take notice, that Europe, 
han a ble obstruction to the progress of injus- | though silent, is yet indignant; it shows fa 
nger tice and oppression; and, as it grows) him that the sceptre of his victory is yet 1 
t was more intelligent, and more intense, it will) a barren sceptre,—that it shall confer i 
brave be more and more formidable. It may | neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder { 
rable be silenced by military power, but it can-| to dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst bi 
nh and not be conquered. It is elastic, irrepress-| of his exultation, it pierces his ear with Y 
mn the ible, and invulnerable to the weapons| the cry of injured justice; it denounces Hi 
‘astle, of ordinary warfare. It is that impassa-| against him the indignation of an enlight- ; 
th ble, unextinguishable enemy of mere vio-| ened and civilized age; it turns to bitter- 4 
lence and arbitrary rule, which, like Mil- | ness the cup of his rejoicing, and wounds he 
ton’s angels, | him with the sting which belongs to the f 
“ Vital in every part, /consciousness of having outraged the t 
about Cannot, but by annihilating, die.” opinions of mankind. 
alm at pus oa RTT aby ROT ae 
ieee Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is eC eee 
ae in vain for power to talk either of tri- CooLneEss IN BATTLE. — At the seige 
oa umphs or of repose. No matter what) of Acre, a cannon ball from one of the 
3 ields are desolated, what fortresses sur-| Turkish batteries passed very near Sir ae 
cndered, what armies subdued, or what! Charles Felix Smith, whose ear is partic- 
vinceés overrun. Inthe history of the ularly accustomed to that kind of fun. 
per ar that has passed by us, and in the in- | “ Do you hear that music ?” said he to 
erfield ‘ance of unhappy Spain, we have seen | a Scotch sub in the artillery. “ Hoot, 
-T beg th vanity of all triumphs, in a cause | toot,” was the reply, “I care nothing 
fear | which violates the general sense of jus-| about the balls which come— my busi- 


of the civilized world. It is nothing! ness is with the balls that go. 










































SCIENTIFIC 


WHILE seated in my study, one after- 
noon, in a somewhat dozy state, for I had 
eaten a good dinner and the weather was 
very warm, I was suddenly roused up by 
aloud thumping on the door. I rubbed 


my eyes and adjusted my wig, and, after 


coughing a moment to clear my throat, ! 


said 

“ Come in.” 

The door opened, and I saw the red, 
round cheeks and merry eyes of my young 


friend Rosert, peering in upon me, while 


SCIENTIFIC CHIT-CHAT. 


close behind him wasa cluster of heads be_ | 


longing to his brother Husert, and to 
his sisters Marra and ANNIE. 

“How do you do, Mr. Forrester ?” 
asked Robert. 

“ Pretty well! pretty well! for an old 
eentleman like me,” said I. “ Come in, 
my young friends, I am very glad to see 
you all,” as indeed I was, for I loved these 
children, and was glad to be roused from 
my nap. 

They came in, and the girls having 
kissed my venerable cheeks, sat down. 
Master Hubert addressed me: 

“ Mr. Forrester,” said he, “ we came to 
ask you to tell us somethin; 


a 


Geology.” 
“Geology! eh! You hay n’t forgot- 
ten the subject then ?” 
Oh, no, Mr, Forrester,” replied Maria, 


‘‘we are very much interested in what 





CHIT-CHAT. 
ws Eight t 


compared to the whole number found jn 


Well, that is a small number 
the crust of the earth. How many dif- 
ferent minerals do you suppose ther 
are?” 

“T can’t even guess, Mr. Forrester,” 
said Robert. “I shouldn’t 
there was over a hundred.” 
There are 


over five hundred kinds of simple miner- 


“ You are right, Robert. 


als,” I answered. 

My little guests looked wonderingly at 
each other. Maria exclaimed — “ Ove: 
five hundred kinds! 


It is no use for us to try 


Oh dear, we hav 
only got eight. 
to understand about so many kinds ot 
live h und re d ! Why I could 


not remember all their names!” 


minerals. 


“ Don’t be too easily disheartened, Miss 
Maria,” I replied. 


over five hundred minerals in the crust 


“Jt is true there are 


of the earth, but jive of them constitute 


some nine-tenths of this crust, and the 


ry more about | 


you told us about the earth’s crust. Mr.) 


EpMuUNDS has given us some minerals, 


and we have brought them over to ask 


you to tell us their names and something 
about them.” 


*“ TIlow many specimens have you.” 


eight specimens in your basket embrace 
nineteen-twentieths of it.” 

“ Oh that alters the case, Mr. Forrester. 
[ think I wont be discouraged now,” said 
Robert, laughing as he spoke. 

“ You never ought to be discouraged 


To be 


discouraged is to render yourself unfit to 


about anything, Master Robert. 


exert your powers as far as you otherwise 
might. But let me see your specimens. 
Annie had the little basket containing 
the minerals, at her feet. She took out 
asmali specimen of a hard white stone, 
and placed it in my hands. 
“ This is QuARTz,” said I, holding up 


7 


the mineral. ‘There is more of this ™ 


“ Light different ones,” replied Hubert.| the earth’s crust than of any other mn- 


wi mnder if 


K} 


lt 





it to 
wise 
ns. 
ning 
out 


fone, 
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eral. It is very hard. It will scratch 
class, but is not so hard as the diamond. 
When you find it nearly transparent, it 
is called rock erystal.” 

“Ts it always white?” inquired Hu- 
bert. 

‘Not always. It has numerous varie- 
ties. which are of all colors. When itis 
mixed with other substances, it forms 
precious stones, such as jasper, cornelian, 
amethyst, &e. The sand which is used 
in making mortar is mostly quartz.” 

“Here is another specimen, Mr. For- 
rester, Which is softer than the quartz. 


It is less glassy, and has a kind of pearly 


lustre.” said Maria. “ What shall we eall 


it, sir 7 

“ This is called FELDSPAR ; it is some- 
times of a grayish white, red, or green 
color. Common clay is nothing but de- 
composed impure feldspar. ‘This mineral 
is used in the manufacture of bricks, pot- 
tery, and even of the finest porcelain. 
One tenth of the earth’s crust is feld- 
spar. 

“What! are my mother’s nice tea- 
cups, with the gilt round them, made from 
such a stone as this ?” inquired Annie. 


“Yes, Miss Annie! Nice tea-cups are 


made from feldspar pounded fine, and} 


mixed with another substance called Ka- 
olin, Or clay formed by decomposed feld- 
spar.” 

‘But here is a softer stone, Mr. For- 
rester, 1 can serateh it easily with my 
knife, What is it called, sir?” asked 
Robert. 

“ LIMESTONE, my child! One seventh 


y 


part of the earth’s crust is composed of 


When it is burned toa red heat, it | 


becomes lime. It is sometimes called car- 


VOY 


hate of lime.” 
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“ But what can this very soft piece be 
valled, sir? It looks as if one might pick 

‘little threads out of it,” said Maria. 
| “This is a variety of HoRNBLENDE 
‘called Asbestus. Hornblende is often 
‘much tougher and harder than in this 
specimen. Perhaps one eighteenth of the 
earth’s crust is hornblende,” I replied. 

5 Look here, Mr. Forrester !” said 
Robert. “ Llereis a scaly piece ot some- 
thing that looks like the stuff which forms 
the window of father’s parlor stove.” 
“ What name do you give it?” inquired 
Maria. 

“ This is Mica. It is as abundant as 
hornblende.” 

“ And here is still another beautiful 
specimen of a light green color, and I 
declare, Mr. Forrester, it has quite an 
oily teeling,” said Hubert. 

“Yes, this is Tatc. It is very soft. 
From one of its varieties we get the soap 
stone with which we line our stoves. The 
other specimen beside it, which is of a 
darker green, very much resembles it, 
and iscalled CuLtorite. The remaining 
mineral in your basket, which is also 
green, but which is harder than lime- 
stone, is called SERPENTINE. Now add 
to these eight minerals, of which you have 
specimens, gypsum, rock salt, and coal, 
and you will have an idea of the materi- 
als of which the crust of tlie earth is 
principally composed.” 

Just at this moment my faithful oid 
clock, which stood on the old-fashioned 
stair-case, struck four. Its solemn, life- 
‘like tones fell on my ears like warning 
voices. I had an engagement at that 
very hour, and yet here I was, busy with 
these interesting children. So I started 
|from my chair, forgetful of my age, and 
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began to pull off my favorite study gown, 
saying as I proceeded : 

“ Children! you must excuse me. I 
have to meet some gentlemen in the city 
this afternoon. Come again soon, and 
we will have a little more talk about ge- 
ology.” 

They all said they should be glad to do 
so; and then down stairs they went, and 
were soon scampering homewards ; while 
I jumped into a buss, blaming myself for 
forgetting my engagement to meet my 
friends at o'clock, 
whether they would wait until I arrived. 


four and wondering 


THE NOBLE BEDOUIN AND HIS 
STOLEN HORSE. 

In the tribe of Negeddeh, there was a 
horse, whose fame was spread far and 
near, and a Bedouin of another tribe, by 
name Daher, desired extremely to pos- 
sess it. Having offered in vain for it his 
camels and his whole wealth, he hit at 
length upon the following device, by 
which he hoped to gain the object of his 
desire. He resolved to stain his face with 
the juice of an herb, to clothe himself in 
rags, to tie his legs and neck together so 
as to appear like a lame beggar. Thus 
equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the 
owner of the horse, who he knew was to 
pass that way. When he saw Naber ap- 
proaching on his beautiful steed, he cried 
out in a weak voice, “ I am a poor stran- 
ger: for three days I have been unable 
to move from this spot to seek for food. | 
Iam dying; help me, and Heaven will} 


reward you.” 
The Bedouin kindly offered to take 
him up on his horse and carry him home ; 


i 


HORSE. 


ND HIS STOLEN 


_ a 





but the rogue replied, “TI cannot rise: ] 
‘have no strength left.” Naber, touched 
with pity, dismounted, led his horse to 
the spot, and with great difficulty set the 
But no 


sooner did Daher find himself in the saq- 


seeming beggar on its back. 


dle than he set spurs to the horse, and 
galloped off, calling out as he did so, « It 
is I, Daher. 
am off with it.” 


I have got the horse and 
Naber called after him 
to stop and listen. Certain of not being 
pursued, he turned, and halted at a short 
distance from Naber, who was armed with 
A spear. 

“ You have taken my horse,” said the 
latter. 
wish you joy of it; but I do conjure you 


“ Since Heaven has willed it. | 


never to tell any one how you obtained 
it.”” 

“ And why ?” said Daher. 
‘‘ Because,” said the noble Arab, “ an- 
other man might be really ill, and men 
would fear to help him. You would be 
the cause of many refusing to perform 
an act of charity, for fear of being duped 
as I have been.” 

Struck with shame at these words, Da- 
her was silent for a moment, then spring- 
ing from the horse, returned it to its 
owner, embracing him. Naber made him 
accompany him to his tent, where they 


spent a few days together, and became 


‘fast friends for life. 


TrytxG. 17. — The Lowell News says 


'a woman from some of the neighboring 


towns went into Manchester, N. H., one 


day last week. and called for two quarts 
ike 
| 


of gas, saying she had determined to t 
it home and try it, and see if it burne' 
so much better than ile, as folks telled ol. 
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BASIL LEE; OR, THE GLORIOUS REVENGE. 


BASIL LEE; OR, THE GLORIOUS REVENGE. 


‘I witt never forgive him, that I| “ Oh, I know, I will tell you, he just 
wont.” exclaimed Basil Lee, bursting into | deserves it. Mr. Mathews has said that 
the room where his eldest sister was seated | he will turn away any boy out of the 
quietly at her work, “TI will never for-| school, who uses the key to the Grammar 
sive him.” | Exercises. Well, I saw Charles using 

“ Never forgive who, Basil? My dear | one yesterday, and I will tell of him, I am 
boy, how excited and angry you look !| determined.” 

Who has offended you ?” | Listen to mea moment, Basil. Charles 

“Why, Charles West, Alice,” replied|is only at school for one more year, at 
Basil, as he put his school-books away in|the end of that time a gentleman has 


their place. | promised, if he behaves well, to place 

‘And what has Charles West done to| him in a situation, where in a few years 
fend you? Come and sit by me—jhe will be able to support his widowed 
there. now tell me all about it.” imother. Do you think the gentleman 


“Well,” said Basil, “ Mr. Raymond, | will give him his situation if he is turned 
who is a friend of Mr. Mathews, and is| in disgrace from his school? And what 
taying with him, came into the school- | would be the disappointment of his aged 
room to-day; he is a very nice, kind 'mother, to think that her son, whom she 
ventleman, and so he offered a half-dollar| hoped would support and comfort her 
to the boy who first did a sum he should | latter days, had disgraced himself! Sure- 
etus. Five boys besides me took up/|ly he would bring down her gray hairs 
their slates, he set us all the same sum, | with sorrow to the grave.” 


and then we all set to work. Charles| “ Oh, Alice!” exclaimed Basil, with 
West came and sat next to me, and I saw tears in his eyes, “ I never thought of all 
him copy down every figure as fast as 1| that; no, I would not ruin poor Charley 
did it. When I had only one figure to | for the world.” 

do, Mr. Matthews left the room; I looked | 
to see who went out, and when I turned my dear boy,” said Alice, quietly. 


“ ‘This would be your glorious revenge, 
tomy siate again, every figure was rubbed | es Oh, no, no ! dear Alice, I never, 
out. I know Charles did it. because he | never could be so wicked as that, though 


colored so. In a minute, he had fin-| Charles did make me very angry at the 


hel his sum and earried it up, it was| time; but you know I should like to pun- 


irst done, and correct, so he had the | ish him a little for it.” 
lul-dollar. I was so angry, the bell| ‘ Well, Basil, I know a way to punish 


yy 


rung to go home, and I ran off directly ;| him, and to have a really glorious re- 
but lam determined to have a glorious| venge.” 
revenge on him. Was it not provoking, * Alice, dear, pray tell me,” said Basil. 


Alice 9 ; 





oe Well, do you remember the text, ‘ Be 
“Yes, dear, very.and what is your re-| not overcome of evil,’ — what comes 


Yenge to be ?” next ?’ 


ed 


a 
es 
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“ Why, ‘ But overcome evil with good,’ 
to be sure, Alice. I know what you 
mean now.” 

‘‘ Well then, think over what a glori- 
ous revenge you can have by obeying the 
command in that text, my dear,” and 
Alice left the room. 

Basil did not sit thinking long, before 
he decided what he would With 
Alice’s permission, on the following day 
he invited Charles West to tea; he was 
much surprised on receiving the invita- 
They had a very 


do. 


tion, but accepted it. 
pleasant evening together. Their prin- 
cipal amusement consisted in sailing Ba- 
For 


the finest, Charles expressed great admi- 


sil’s ships on a pond in the garden. 


ration, but the time for Charles’s return 
to school came. Basil took him up to his 
play-room. “ Charley,” said he, “ 


admired the ‘ Hero’ most of all my ves- 


you 


sels, so I will make you a present of 7” 


“ Oh no,” cried Charles, stepping back, 
“ T could not think of such a thing.” 

“ Oh, but, Charley, you must have it. 
Alice lets me do what I like with my 





ships, andI can make myself another just 
like it; and papa says, if Mr. Mathews 


| will allow you, you can come up on Sat- 


urday and sail it with mine, and | will 
teach you how to make ships too.” 

Charles turned away his head, to hide 
his tears. 

“ Basil,” he exclaimed, as they bid 
each other good bye, “ I will never try to 
injure you again, like I did yesterday, — 
no, [never will. Good night, dear Basil.” 

From that day Charles and Basil were 
firm friends. Charles was easily per- 
suaded never to use the key to the Ex- 
ercises again, he always after tried to im- 
itate his friend’s example, and he gained 
the esteem of his master, and the love ot 
his school-fellows. My young readers, 
was not Basil Lee’s a glorious revenge ? 


My Moruer’s Reticron. — Two of 
the skeptics who attended the Hartford 
anti-Bible convention were conversing 
with a mutual orthodox friend, when 
one broke out into fierce denuncia- 
7 Hold,” says 


the Christian man, “ the churches are 


tions of the churches. 


not what they ought to be, we allow 
that, but after all they contain all that 
is good in the world.” “ No! no”” 
responded the fierce unbeliever, “ they 
are the hot-beds of iniquity; I wish 
they were swept away from the earth.” 
‘Too fast, too fast,” interrupted his 
skeptical brother, “ I don’t believe the 
sible any more than you, but I must 
say I should hate to have the sible 
and the churches destroyed.” “ All 


‘owing to education,” was the answer. 


“ Perhaps so, and yet skeptic as I am, | 
think my old mother’s religion a g00! 


deal better than mine.” 
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CALISTHENIC EXERCISES 


USE OF CALISTHENICS — CAUTIONS —| we proceed, for it will be seen that the 
NECESSARY APPARATUS — THE “FA 


centre of gravity is the ruling principle 
MILY FRIEND ” DUMB-BELLS — BACK- | as regards many of the postures ; in fact, 
BOARDS — CLUBS — WANDS rHe all grace of carriage and attitude de- 
rRIANGLE — THE ELASTIC CORD pends, in a measure, upon this principle. 


DUMB-BELL PRACTICE. Dr. Arnold remarks, that ** vrace of car- 


riage includes not only a perfect freedom 


Cf t~DING t& ‘omise. 7e we = > . . . 
ACCORDING to promise, we now com- of motion. but also a firmness of step, or 


mence a short series of papers upon Cal- 


stead) be ring of the centre of gravity 
isthenics.* a mild kind of gymnastics. 


over the base. It is usually possessed by 
These exercises are carefully accom- 


7 


those who live in the country, and ac- 


modated ft » delicate ‘wanization f ; . 4 . 
nodated to the lelicate organization oO cording to nature. as it is called. taking 


the female sex: hnt 3 “ler th: 1, : : . , 
he femak ex; but in order that ow much and varied exercise. W hat a con- 


readers may mn ave ¢ ear with re- . oe 
read may not have any fear with 1 trast is there between the eait of the ac- 


spect to their effect upon the gentler sex, tive mountaineer, rejoicing in the con- 
we may remark, that this series of papers . iousness of perfect ilk and that of 
ave been written under the guidance the mechanic or shopkeeper, whose con- 
1d supe rvision of a medical man famil- finement to the cell of his trade soon pro- 
lar with such matters, and that the exer- duces in his body a shape and air that 


Ises the mselves have been conducted by correspond te | 
an able and experienced teacher of calis- These exercises, with great propriety, 
thenies. now form part of the education of our 

[tis an admitted physiological fact, that best seminaries. Before commencing the 
inperfections in the female form origin- | series, we must offer some preliminary 
ate, for the most part, in defective or | cautions ; lst, that they should not be 
wregular muscular action. The calis- performed after a full meal; 2d, that 
thenic exercises are calculated to cure there should not be any ligatures, or tight 
‘eformities of the figure, especially of strings, straps, &c., on any part of the 
the chest, to invigorate the system, and body, but that the clothes should fit easily 


onduce to elegant deportment and sy Ihi- and loosely ° Sra. that the bodv should 


1 


inetry of form. not be too warmly clothed during the 

All these exercises are based upon exercises, but that an additional wrapper 
physiological and philosophical princi-| should be provided, to cover the body as 
ples; the former we have already ex-! soon as they are finished : by this means, 
plained, and the latter will be evident as cold will be avoided: 4th, that the exer- 
cises should gene rally be performed in a 


» : ; room, in preference to the open air; 5th 
rhe term is derived from two Greek words, I I : ’ ’ 
signifying beauty and strength 


6 


that due regard must be paid to the health, 
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age, and strength of the pupils exercised ; | principle, is only two pounds,* it is obyi- 
in fact, to treat them as you would deii-| ous that most delicate children can use 
cate creeping-plants, to coax and train,|them. In using these dumb-bells, we 
but not to strain them. | have usually commenced by loading them 

Our readers and pupils are requested | with pieces of wood, then with peas, shot, 
to consider that all the directions, fur-| bullets, and sand, according to the age 
nished with the illustrations, are issued | and constitution of the individual ; but 
by the calisthenic tutor, and that they|the heavily weighted ones have never 
are to be minutely performed by the pu- | yet been employed for ladies, only for 
pilas laid down. It is necessary to ex-| young gentlemen. Of course, after this 


plain this now, in order to prevent rep- | kind has been used, we recommend, for 
itition. |gentlemen, the ordinary ones, weighted 

The first things to be attended to are | according to age, &c. We mention this, 
the cautions we have given above; and | because calisthenic exercises form a very 
admirable preliminary course to gymnas- 


then the necessary apparatus, consisting | 

of dumb-bells, back-board, clubs, wands | tics. 

or poles, triangles, and elastic cord, must} Backboards should be fitted to the 

be procured. | person requiring them, unless they are 
The dumb-bells we advise (a plan en-| 

tirely our own, which has been highly | 

approved of by many medical men) are | 

constructed as follows. To the staff (a), | 


G 


| 
| 


(which is made of oak or ash, six inches | 
. . . | 
long, and one and a quarter inck in di-| 
: . iu 4 ° 
ameter,) is fixed a hemisphere (4), with | used for the backboard exercise, in which 
> > Q ia . o. | . . . ‘ 
a male screw (¢); and to this part is at-| case they will be as represented in fig. 2. 
tached at both ends another hemisphere | When not used for this exercise. they are 
(c), fitted with a female screw, so that| fastened to the back and shoulders by 
2 1 we Tra oy ® : sa 
when these figures are screwed together, | means of straps, (a b, ¢ d,) which pass 
they form a complete sphere as repre-|round the shoulders and are made to 
. . . } 
sented by d,in fig. 1. The object of hav-| puckle in front. These straps can be 
ing these hemispheres constructed in the | _ e Se 
manner we have described, is t it of 
as . , ; ° admit | * They can be constructed as light as three 
their being loaded, and as the total weight | quarters of a ps each, by having the hemi- 


. | spheres of a less diameter, and made of thin 
of each dumb-bell, constructed upon this | + aa 
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lengthened or shortened by passing them | use them; the rule being, that the pole 

through the holes in the board (q, 9, 9,g,) | shall be of the same length as the height 

left for that purpose. The lower part of| of the person requiring them. 

the board is fastened round the waist by | The triangle isa bar of wood attached 

a strap which buckles in front. | to a cord at each end; the two cords 
The dimensions of the short backboard | 

are as follows, for a large size: length) f 

twelve or thirteen inches, breadth ten | 

inches, lower part five inches, and upper | 

part four inches. These measurements | pr 

can be reduced according to circumstan- | f \ 

ces, age, Xc. | f \ 
The long backboard should be broad in \ 

the centre, as in fig. 3, so that the flat 


part may reach across the back of the 





c 
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| Fig. 5. 


meet above, as shown in fig. 5, so as to 
form two sides of atriangle, of which the 
| r fe Ss > i . £ sor is Lache 

shoulders, and the handles (a b) be long bar forms the third. <A cord is attached 


. > \ear © f > “li > 
enough to hold in the hands when the to the upper part o th triangle, and 


, is passing over yulley, enables 
arms are extended. Some of these back- this passing * . " J : nables the 
. . . . sacher to raise or lower the Dar so as 
boards vary from six feet in length to vem her t ee ir SO as to 
| suit the height of the pupil. 


only three feet eight inches. : oS 
The elastic-cord 1s one of the late 


The clubs for calisthenics should be |. : ; i 
sentin tanta! ae tn thes following | ™Provements in calisthenic exercises. 

figure, varying from twenty to| oe 

twenty-eight inches in length, | 

and be of a proportionate width. | 

The top is made to screw on so| ¢ 





that the inside may be loaded as | 
recommended for the dumb-bells. | Fig. 6. 
By this means the weight to be | 
forced through the air can be! It consists of two handles (a dD), of a tri- 
proportioned to the strength or | angular form, to which is attached an 
power of the individual to pro-| elastic cord, made of vuleanized Indian- 
pel it. rubber. They may be obtained at most 
The wands, or poles, should be | toy-shops, and vary in price from two to 
light, smooth, and _ sufficiently | five shillings, according to the size. 
Some teachers employ the horizontal 





thick not to bend. They vary in length | 
according to the person’s height that is to| bar ; but as we disapprove of its use, of 
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One. — At the 
word one, raise the hands and bring the 


Se ees 


Sr ee ye ale” Shand 


course the necessary directions are omit-| First Practice. 


ted from our series. 

The pupil should commence the exer-| tips of the fingers in a line with, and 
| pointing towards the shoulders, the body 
PRACTICE | inclining forward, the head erect, and 


Co, 


cises with the dumb-bell practice. 


eee 


THE DUMB-BELL 


ety 
—_— 


The dumb-bells are not to be used at 


first; but when the pupil has become) 


proficient in the following exercises, then 


the dumb-bells are to be held firmly in) 


the hands, which are to perform the same | 


motions directed below. 


Position of attention. — When the word | 


attention is given by the teacher, the pu- 
pil is to draw back the shoulders, so as 
to make them square ; the heels are to be 


placed in a line and closed: the knees 


straight, the toes turned out an angle of 


60 degrees, the arms hanging close to the 
body, the elbows turned in close to the 
side, the hands open to the front, the lit- 
and 
The 


and 


tle finger lightly touching the dress, 
the thumb close to the fore-finger. 

abdomen is to be slightly drawn in, 
the chest but 


straint; the body upright, inclining a lit- 


advanced, without con- 
tle forward, so that the weight of it may 
be principally on the fore part of the 
feet; the head erect, and the eyes look- 


ing straight to the front, as in fig. 7. 


shoulders kept well back, with the elbows 
| close to the side, as in fig. 8. 

Two. — Dart the 
hands _ straicght 


£ to 
the 


with 
straight arms, the 
palms of the hands 


front, 


close together, the 
thumbs close to the 
forefinger, nearly in 
a line with the chin, 
as in fig. 9. 

These two mo- 
tions are to be re- 
peated from two to 

one, and again from one to two, several 
times before commencing three. 

Three. — The hands are thrown back 
with straight arms in a line with the 
shoulders, the palms of the hands to the 
front, the thumbs close to the forefingers, 
the head erect, and shoulders kept well 
back, the body inclining forward, the 
heels raised off the ground, so that the 
weight of the body rests on the fore part 


‘of the feet, as in fig. 10. 








he 
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These motions are to be repeated from 
three to two, and from two to three, sev- 
eral times before commencing four. 

Four. — The arms are to be brought 


gradually by the side to the first position | 


(fig. 7). 

Standing at Ease. —When the instrue- 
tor gives the command to stand at ease, 
the right foot is to be drawn back about 
six inches, and the greatest part of the 
weight of the body brought upon it; the 
left knee is to be slightly bent; the hands 
brought together before the body, the 
palms being struck smartly together, and 
that of the right hand being then slipped 
over the back of the left, so as to clasp 
it; the shoulders are to be kept back 
and square, and the head to the front ; 


but there is not to be any stiffness or con- 


straint in the position ; on the contrary, | 


it is really intended that the pupil should 
stand at ease, the object being to afford a 
little rest after the performance of any of 


the exercises. 


Fig. 12. 


SECOND PRACTICE. 
hands are to be brought smartly up with 


the palms of the hands to the front, the | 


One -_ The | 
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|to be kept close to the side and well back, 


so as to square the shoulders; the head 


is to be held erect, and the body slightly 
inclined forward, as in fig. 11. 


Two. — Raise the elbows a little so as 
to draw them upwards and backwards, 
then bring the hands smartly down to 
the side, as in fig. 12, and assume the 


position of attention (fig. 7). 
LONG BACK-BOARD EXERCISES. 


The pupils are to stand at ease as di- 
rected before, and then the instructor 
will give them the long backboards (fig. 3), 
which are to be held by the handle with 
the left hand, and the right hand is to be 
placed on the top of the backboard, 
while the other end rests upon the ground 
between the feet, as in fig. 13. 


Attention. — When this word is given, 


the heels are to be brought in a line, and 


the backboard brought across in front of 
the thighs at the full extent of the arms, 
holding it by the handles with both hands 
(the backs of the hands to the front), as 
in fig. 14. 


Fig. 13. 


= 


One. — The backboard is to be gradu- 


lips of the fingers in a line with the | ally raised from the position of attention, 


shoulder, pointing upwards, the elbows! with the arms straight, until the flat part 
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86 AN OLD STORY. — CONQUERING A SCOLD BY SILENCE. 


Sicilian eee taiinblaterienineneeninnitieacihamiilbbiiattedaitabinliieieiein i | 
of it is horizontal and over the head, the| angry words were often heard by the 

tips of the fingers in front and the | | people around. 
knuckles behind ; the body is to be kept. A friend whom she consulted, advised 
well forward on the fore part of the feet, ‘her to try a new plan. It was cold 
and the head erect, as will be seen in | weather ; and his counsel to her was, 
fig. 15. ‘that when her worrying neighbor came 
‘im and began to use hard words, she 
eS eae | should not reply at all, but just take the 
| tongs, and drawing her chair up towards 
é ; | the fire, should snap them gently without 

AN OLD STORY. uttering a word. 

BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. | So when the noisy creature came in 


‘and commenced her deluge of words — 
Says Tom to Jem, as forth they went lick ; 
To walk one evening fine, con 
‘I wish the sky a great green field, breath, there was another discharge, and 


went the tongs. After taking 


And all that pasture mine. the tongs snapped again ; and so another 


“ And I,” says Jem, “ wish yonder stars, and another and another, till longer en- 
That there so idly shine, |durance was out of the question, and sh 
Were every one a good fat ox, ' bawled out, “ Why don’t you speak ?” 
And all those oxen mine. ”’ aes 
Click went the tongs. 


“oe ai os > *) 99 
** Where would your herd of cattle graze? ”’ Speak, will yous 
* Why in your pastures fair.” Click went the tongs. 


; Mice a Do Me Wy aah ie 
They should not, that’s a fac . iid Tom | “ Do spe ok :1 shall split ¢ you don’t !’ 
‘They shall not, I declare! 

| but not a sound could she get except the 
With that they frowned, and struck, and fought, clic k of the tongs, and away she went 
And fiercely stood at bay, completely subdued by silence. 
And for a foolish fancy cast ; . . — 
ae oer eee 2 Itis wonderful what effect may be pro- 
Their old regard away. i aah 
duced on others, especially on the irrita- 
And many a war on broader scale, | ble, by the seasonable repose of that un- 


: Hath stained the earth with gore, ruly little member—THE TONGUE. 
For castles in the air, that fell 
Before the strife was o’er. 


THERE is a world of meaning in the 
CONQUERING A SCOLD BY SILENCE. | following, from an old scrap :— 
a 4 ae | If thou wishest to be wise 
WeE are told of a woman in New Jersey | r ‘ Ss oy 
* | Keep these words before thine eyes — 
| What thou speakest, and how, beware, 


Of whom, to whom, when, and where. 


(we suspect we have seen the same wo- 
man in several other States) who was 
greatly troubled by a very proveking and | 
quarrelsome neighbor. They scarcely 


. » , . a4 - re ; y yr : ae : | e . 
ever met without getting to loggerheads| w,,,, nothing earthly gives, or can destroy,— 


about something, and their loud and} he soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy: 
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OSCAR: A TALE OF NORWAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TRAVELLER IN THE STORM. 


Iv was during the twilight of a day in| 
the spring, that a middle-aged, bluff, but | 
good-humored Norwegian farmer, seated | 
in one of the curious little cars of his 
country, drawn by a small, rough, sturdy, 
but sure-footed pony, was slowly making 
his way up a steep hill on one of those 
high tracts of ground called the jfielde, 
which separate from each other the low- 
lands of Old Norway. 

[t isno easy matter to conceive of the 
lesolation which reigns on those broad 
mountain tops. For miles and miles 
across the higher part of the fielde, 
scarcely any vegetation is to be seen; or 
where a few hardy trees have managed 
to take root, they reach to the height of 
but three or four feet, and show by their 
crooked and knotted stems through what 
hardships they have struggled, while the 
dark rocks of which the mountains are 
composed, stand out rugged and bare, or 
are clothed only with moss, or covered | 
with almost perpetual snow. 

For nine months in the year it is cheer- 
less winter on the fielde; and during the 
other three, fierce storms of rain, snow, 
and wind are frequent. There are, how- | 
ever, numerous spots on every fielde, 
which, for two or three months in the 
year, are lively with herds of cows and 
horses, and flocks of sheep and goats ; for 
almost every farmer in Norway, in addi- 
tion to his arable land in the valley, has 
a large extent of pasture ground on the 
helde, whither, in summer, he sends his 
‘attle, herdsmen, shepherds, and dairy-| 





maids; and to which, indeed, with his 
whole household, he himself sometimes 
migrates. These yearly trips are holiday 
seasons to all concerned in them, and are 


anticipated with great satisfaction. Some- 


times these seafers, as such spots are called, 


are near to the farm ; but oftener they are 
at the distance of many miles — even of 


along day’s journey ; and in every case, 
a building, more or less spacious, is at- 
tached to the seater, and known as the 
seater-house or hut. 

I have said that the farmer was middle- 
aged and good-looking; but it would have 


=? 


been difficult at this time to form any 


judgment of either of these matters, so 


carefully was he wrapped up from head 
to foot. A large cap of sheepskin cover- 
ed the traveller’s head, and was tied un- 
der his chin so as to hide the whole of his 
face, excepting eyes, nose and mouth, 
which also would probably have been 
concealed, only that it is awkward travel- 


| ling with the eyes shut, and very unlikely 
‘that a true Norwegian wonld journey any 
‘distance without a lighted pipe in his 
‘mouth. Great boots of fur, reaching to 


his thighs, were drawn over the farmer’s 


ordinary dress, and a pair of long gloves 


of the same material, reaching nearly tothe 
shoulder of each arm, were fastened by a 


leathern thong round the upper part of 


his body ; while over the shoulders of the 
driver was thrown a large wolf-skin, fur- 
nished with arm-holes, and buckled tight 
round the waist by a broad leathern belt. 


Thus equipped and squeezed into the 
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seat of his car, which did not exceed an|to be heard in that vast solitude, except 
ordinary elbow-chair in size, and was so|the hard panting breath of Gustaf, and 
near the ground that an overturn would | the cheering words of the driver. 

not have been attended with very alarm- Oscar Essmark—for that was the tray- 
ing consequences, had an overturn taken | eller’s name — did not linger more than 
place : —thus equipped and seated, the | was needful on that exposed spot, for the 
traveller bore with great fortitude the | twilight was now rapidly disappearing, 
cutting blasts which assailed him, and and dark threatening clouds had gathered 
the slow pace with which his little, rough, | round. 

but tough and _ strong-winded nag, =e Come Gustaf, good Gustaf,” he said 


which he now and then addressed by the|to his pony, “ we 
| Sneehatten looks spiteful to-night; and 


must not loiter. old 


name of Gustaf, or Gustavus,—was climb- 
ing up the long ascent. |we shall be fortunate if we can get t 
At length this arduous task was accom-| shelter before the storm reaches us. So, 


plished, and the traveller and his steed | step out, good beast, for your master’s 


had reached the highest ground on that | sake and your own. ” 

part of the fielde. Fora minute or two} Gustaf seemed perfectly to understand 
the panting Gus‘af rested to recover! his master, for without further urging he 
breath; and Gustaf’s master looked | proceeded on his journey, with renewed 


around him. vigor. 

The prospect was not very enlivening; | But fast as he trotted over t 
stretched before the traveller, was a wide | road, the storm which Essmark had pre- 
and they had 


} 


he roug 


tract of wild and uneven ground, desti-| dicted gathered faster ; 
tute of vegetation, and covered in many | scarcely gone half-a-mile, before it burst 
parts with snow. Over this desolate! upon them with fearful violence. — First 


space wound the road, which was to be| came a mighty gust of wind, which near- 
ly lifted Gustaf off his legs, and brought 


traced by tall poles placed at certain 
points, intended for the guidance of snow-| him at once to a dead stand still. The 
bewildered travellers. On one side, the | little car, however, stood it bravely, for 


fielde seemed as though cleft asunder by | it had been built for such stormy passages 
some sudden convulsion of nature, form-| as this. The driver, too, kept his seat 
ing a narrow valley or chasm, several unconcernedly, for this was not the first 
hundreds of feet deep, along the bottom | time he had passed over the fielde. 

of which ran swiftly a mountain stream,} While the hurricane was yet increas- 
which viewed from above looked like a|ing in violence, a thick mist shut out 
narrow silver thread. On the other side, | from the traveller the sight of even the 
at a distance of many miles, was seen the| nearest object; and then came driving 
great mountain of Sneehatten, or Snowy-/| across the mountain top a fall of snow, 
hat, so called, because the snow on its| so heavy and so fast, as to threaten in 


summit never disappears. Around the|a short time to bury car, pony, and 


traveller and his horse, not a living thing | driver. 


beside themselves was visible, nor a sound The extreme violence of the hurricane 
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—— 
| 


compelled them to pause ; and Essmark, | not once could he catch sight of a guide- 


wrapping himself up more closely in his pole, rising above the broad surface of 


wolf-skin cloak, and drawing higher|snow which glimmered through the 
around him the apron of his car, waited dreary foggy darkness. 


with patience the next turn of affairs.| “ Courage, good Gustaf,” said Essmark, 


“Tf I can manage to reach the next|after one such fruitless attempt ; “ we 
seater,” he said to himself, “the snow shall reach a shelter presently.” 
may come, and welcome ; and if Thad a But for three hours after the storm 
a sledge instead of a car, I would not be| first began, were the travellers—man and 
long in reaching home either. But pa-| beast—exposed to its fury without reach- 
tience, good Gustaf; if it comes to the ing that shelter; and at length poor 
worst, we ean foot it when the storm| Gustaf showed such signs of fatigue, that 
sives over, and leave the old car to take | Essmark, encumbered as he was with his 
care of itself. ” /warm but clumsy and heavy clothing, 
After a short time the first force of the | took pity on his weary animal, and dis- 
hurricane seemed expended, and though | mounting, led him gently forward, sink- 
both mist and snow were as thick as ever, | ing deeply at every step into the newly- 
the traveller determined to make another | fallen snow. 
attempt at reaching the shelter of which It was well that the traveller was thus 
he had spoken. Gustaf appeared to be | considerate, for he had not advanced 
of the same mind as his master; and | many paces before he found himself tread- 
again needed only a gentle word of en-|ing on the edge of a steep bank, over 
couragement to urge him forward. After | whicha single false step might have hurl- 
a few desperate plunges, he succeeded in| ed both himself and Gustaf, into some 
dragging the car clear from the heap of unknown abyss. Carefully picking his 
snow which had accumulated at its side ;| way, with the snow still beating in his 
and slowly moved onwards. | eyes, and half blinding him, Essmark dis- 
In the course of half-an-hour all traces|covered what appeared a more gen- 
of the road had disappeared ; and neither | tle declivity, down which he led his 
in the sky above, nor on the earth be-| beast; “ for even the shelter of a bank, ” 
neath, could a single object be discerned | thought he, “is better than none at all ; 
to guide the traveller in a right course ;| but where I am now, passes my poor wit 
and it was only by carefully noting the | to find out.” 
direction of the wind that he could be Very cautiously picking his way down- 
sure he was not going back instead of| wards, the stout-hearted farmer at length 


forward. found himself and Gustaf again on toler- 


And indeed, itsoon became a matter of | ably level ground, and close by the brink 
doubt with Oscar Essmark whether, with | of a small mountain lake, the ice of which, 
all the experience of himself and Gustaf not yet completely broken up, was float- 
in fielde travelling, they had not widely |ing in large masses on its surface, and 
wandered from the road ; for, when from | covered anew with the snow which had 


time to time, he looked out into the mist,!so recently fallen, and was still falling, 
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Above, to the height of thirty or forty 
feet, rose like a dark wall, the rocky 
bank which he had descended. 

The moment Essmark saw the lake, 


he uttered an exclamation of surprise. | 
“ Strange,” said he, that I have been so | 


misled. 


before morning, that is certain; and to} 


There will be no reaching home | 


—_ $$ 
box,— was casting a strong light over 
every part of the building. 

As a temporary refuge, the hut was 
well enough, for it was dry, and weather- 
proof; but, in its present deserted con- 
dition it was sadly wanting in every other 
comfort, excepting a heap of dry moss in 
one corner, which had, no doubt, at some 


Sei BS wat 


The 


benighted farmer, however, was by no 


think of our having wandered so far off | former time, been used as a bed. 


the road! I gave you credit for more 


[eas 
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sense than this, Gustaf,” he continued, 
patting his pony as he spoke. 
cheer up, old friend; we will get shelter 


here at least;” and again he urged on 


his weary beast, which floundered at ev- | 
ery step, until they once more halted at | 


the door of a small wooden building, 
close under the bank, and partly covered 
by an overhanging rock. 

No signs of life were discernible ; and, 
indeed, the traveller knew perfectly well 
that the edifice, which was a small seater- 
hut, was at this time uninhabited; but 
undismayed by the knowledge of this 


fact, he unharnessed Gustaf as fast as his | 


cumbrous gloves would allow him; then, 
lifting the latch of the deserted hut, he 
entered, and was followed by the pony, 
which, no doubt, knew that on sucha 
night, the poorest accommodations would 
be better than none at all. 

It was evident from the further pro- 
ceedings of the farmer, that he knew how 


to act in emergencies like the present. | 


In a short time, from some crypt or cor- 
ner of the hut, he had drawn forth a 


huge armful of brushwood, which, dark 


as was the place, he contrived to arrange 
} 
on what he seemed by instinct to know | 


was the hearth; and in less than a min- 


ute, a blazing fire, the first spark of which | 


was drawn from Essmark’s pocket tinder- 


“ But | 


means particular as to accommodations, 
and, having brought in from his car a 
' small Jeathern sack which contained pro- 
visions for himself and Gustaf, he closed 
the door of the hut, heaped upon his fire 
several birchwood logs, of which there 
was a tolerable store at hand, threw off 


| his cap, cloak, and gloves, and set himself 


‘seriously to work upon his provender. 
First of all, he took a long draught 
‘from a wooden bottle with which one of 
| his pockets was stored; then he placed 
| before his companion a capfull of corn 
and chopped straw; after that, he him- 
self ate heartily of some hard, coarse 
cakes and dried fish, which he moistened 
‘from time to time with a more gentle ap- 
| plication to his bottle. Last of all, seat- 
‘ing himself on a stout log before the 
| fierce fire, Essmark lighted his pipe, and 
| was quite reconciled to the thought of 
|passing the remainder of the night in 
| that lonely mountain hut. 
But the adventures of the evening 
| were not yet ended; for just as the far- 
‘mer had finished his pipe, and was about 
| to throw himself on the bed of moss, the 
distant report of a gun, and the faint 
barking of a dog aroused his attention, ani 
‘caused even Gustaf to prick up his ears. 
In a moment Essmark was outside the 


‘hut, listening intently for a renewal o! 
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the alarm. “ Some traveller more unfor- 
tunate than myself,” said he, “ must even 
now be wandering on the fielde :” and the 
thought no sooner presented itself than 
he hastened back to the hut, resumed his 
cap and gloves, cast another billet on the 
fire, and sallied forth. 

A less hardy, or less benevolent man, 
would perhaps have hesitated before 
leaving a warm and secure refuge, on 
sucha night — stiff and weary, too, with 
previous exposure and travel — to wan- 

r, it might be for hours, on such an er- 
rand, and perhaps, to lose himself, in the 
hope of res uing a fellow-creature from | 
danger and death. But our Norwegian 
farmer was too brave and generous to 
illow such selfish considerations to weigh 
with him; and in less than a minute from 
the time of his leaving the hut, he was 
climbing the bank down which he had, 
an hour before, deseended. | 

On reaching the higher ground of the 
fielde, Essmark had the satisfaction of 
finding that the snow had nearly ceased to 
fall, and that the mist was rapidly clear- 
ing away: so that moonless as was the 
night, enough light was reflected from the 
snowy surface of the fielde to assist him | 


his search. 


Tur Port MontGomMery. — We 
‘found him in his retired country seat, 
ivout two miles out from Sheffield. 
(hough we were entire strangers, and 


nad only our cards for an introduction, 


he received us very cordially, and made 
is quite at home in his cheerful study. | 
cas ; | 
He is eighty-one years of age, and some- 


| ‘ 0 . ° . | 
What infirm in body, though his mind ap- | 


‘pears to retain the vigor and freshness 


of youth. Iwas struck with the gentle- 
ness and modesty of the poet. When 
we spoke of the wide-spread fame of his 
poetry in our own land, and the honor in 
which his name was held, he said “ Really, 
you do me too much honor.” He was 
quite affected in alluding to his declining 
years; and on taking our leave, he said 
in an earnest sweetness of expression, 
“T hope to meet you again in heaven.” 
— Corre spondence of the Puritan Re- 


corder. 


Cookina CArRrRrIER-PiGEONS. — A 
laughable story of some carrier-pigeons 
is told in an Antwerp newspaper. The 
editor of a celebrated journal, published 


in that city, sent a reporter to Brussels 


for the King’s speech, and with him a 


‘couple of carrier-pigeons, to take back 


the document. At Brussels, he gave the 
pigeons in charge to a waiter, and called 
for breakfast. He was kept waiting for 
some time, but a very delicate fricassee 
atoned for the delay. After breakfast he 


paid his bill, and called for his carrier- 


pigeons. “ Pigeons!” exclaimed the 


waiter, “why, you have eaten them!” 


“ Tue other day,” writes Carl Benson 
from Paris, “ 1 was buying a geography 


= 


for my boy, at Galignani’s. One being 


shown me, I suggested that the maps -in 
it were rather small.” 

“ Qh, yes,” quoth the clerk, “ that’s 
because they are for small children.” 


In all men sinful is it to be slow 
ro hope: in parents —sinful above all! 
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CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Several speeches were made, and one of 
| them was by the EARL or ELLEsMenrg, 
an English nobleman. And a Nosie 
MAN he is, too. He is very fine looking, 
ind he spoke with great ease. He said 
veral fine things about America. He 
seemed to think it was indeed a great 
and growing country, and if ever Eng- 
land should be destroyed — he did not 
Once more all hail, young readers || See to think it would be — America 
The bare thought of you makes me feel | would be proud of its temek, se 
as if I was growing young again. The| The eatables were very nice at this 
gay life that Diinine in your young “atom | festival, but there was such a crowd ever 
seems to communicate itself to mine, and | °° had to push and plunge, and almos 
‘contend for his share. It was all done in 


I réally want to get out into some old for- | 
.|good nature, however, and so, at last, 


est and shout Huzza!> for the readers of | : ; 
. every one got a taste of the ice creams, 
my Magazine. | . e 

But, O dear, how hot these August dog 


days are! One might fancy the wind | 


berries, cake, and other good things. | 
hope those medal scholars will be heard 
from again one of these days. 

I had a capital book sent me the other 
day, which I recommend my readers who 


had taken a journey to meet cool Mr. | 
‘ . . } 
September, and to get a taste of the rich | 
golden fruit he brings on his broad shoul- , 
ders. Old Sol, too, pours down his hottest | “"® °Y®" Sourteen years old, and who love 
° x ; 9 8s Ss ‘SL | r 
beams until the panting earth reeks, and | 
fills the air with vapor. But never mind. 
Dog days will soon be gone, and then | 4 : 
} “We . some excellent hints for speakers. 
cool autumn will fan my cheeks with de- 


. . . ,| Mr. George C. Rand has published 
lightful breezes, and we shall all feel | aw : I 
|Artraur ELLersiiz, Repsrook, and 


MinnIE Brown, three volumes of My 
Uncle Toby’s Library, in the most beau- 
tiful style. He will send any of you one 


to declaim, to purchase. It is called 
“ Rudiments of Public Speaking and De- 
bate, by G. J. Holyoake.” * It contains 


strong and refreshed again. 

A few weeks ago, I was invited to visit | 
Faneuil Hall, and to partake of a colla- | 
tion with the boys and girls of the Bos-| ~. a . ss 
ton schools, who had won the medals. of these volumes if you will send one do 
lar for a new subscriber to my Magazine. 

You will find a “ Ghost story” in this 


number. Now, I want you all to know 


I went, and was much pleased to see the 
medal scholars. <A fine looking set they 
were, I assure you, and right well did 


: | that there are no real ghosts in the world. 
they seem to enjoy themselves at that | ~~ : * 





feast. I did not see one who looked sor- 


ry, or who appeared to regret the dil * Published by McElrath & Barker, New York 
gence which procured him his honor. ! For sale at Redding’s, Boston. 
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All ghosts are like the onein the next{ “Please your honor,” he replied, “ it 
picture, or else mere fancies. Generally,| was very much like a jackass.” 

they are all fancy. People call shadows| “ Goaway my good fellow,” answered 
ghosts; like a poor countryman, who| the magistrate, smiling, “it was your own 
alarmed a village by declaring he saw a| shadow!” 

ghost under the churchyard wall. So, depend upon it, boys and girls, do 
~ « What was it like?” asked a magis- | all others, who talk of ghosts, see shad- 


. . | 
trate who examined him. ‘ows, or else a mock ghost plays a poor 
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; 
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jokeupon them. There is Master Ixe, in| up from his grave in the battle-field 
this picture, sitting on the pump, dressed | She is sure it is he, and her heart beats 
in a soldier’s coat. He is playing ghost. very quickly, until Master Ike turns his 
His poor mother, whose husband, Ike’s|roguish eyes toward her, and cries, 
father, was a soldier, fancies he has come | “ Mother, it’s only your Ike.” Wicked 
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Ike! He ought to be whipped with a 
new raw-hide, as every boy or man, girl 
or woman should be, who is wicked 
enough to play ghost. 

Here are the answers to last month’s 


puzzles, &e. 


ANSWERS 
TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE AUGUST NUMBER. 
ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 


1. Die. 2. A Door. 8 The Eye. 4. Horace 
B’s Enigma. 5. Rosa Osborne’s, Lake Caniapus- 
caw. 6. E. M. Tichenor’s, Ant. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 


1. Primrose. 2. Murmur. 3. Endless. 4. Son. 
5. Manchester. 6. A. B. Knowlton’s, Snow-drop. 


A Corrous Lerrer.— “Sir, between friends, I 
understand your overbearing disposition ; a man 
even with the world is above contempt, whilst 
the ambitious are beneath ridicule.” 


Now let me furnish you with a few nuts | 
to crack — real hickory, and no mistake. 


ENIGMAS. 
1. 


If made of iron, wood, or brass, 

I stop you where you wish to pass ; 
If I be earth, or stone, or sand, 

My province still is to withstand ; 
But if in gold I should appear, 

I smooth the road and make it clear. 
I serve the herald to define 

A spurious from a real line ; 

Serve the musician to divide 

His measure, and his time decide. 
The lawyer cannot take a fee 

Till first he has been called tome , 
But others think their case the best 
And safest, when from me dismissed. 


2. 


What are those letters, four in group, 
Used both in coining and in soup? 

A tedious search from east and west 
Is not the way to find them best: 
But, take no thought or trouble in it, 
And you may have them in a minute. 
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RIDDLES. 
1. 


Were ever seen such modes of loss and gain: 
A will so wayward, or so strange a doom? 
The more I get the smaller I become: 

The more I lose the larger I remain. 


2. 


Your gardener plants me in the ground, 
And bedded there my place I keep ; 
But if yousimply turn me round, 
My floating bed is in the deep. 


8. 


I move incessant to and fro, 
Obedient to the moon and sun ; 

But though I serve both high and low, 
All wait on me, I wait on none. 


4. 


You cannot fail to find my name, 

When you have got this double handle ; 
In Scotia’s northern bound I am, 

And in the middle of a candle. 


5. 


Feeble I am and full of fears, 
Close to the grave and quite a wreck: 
But take away a single speck, 

And I remain a hundred years. 


CHARADES. 
1, 


My first is Nature’s work and plan, 
Which by my second oft is hid, 
The work and wit of man. 
My whole is Nature’s work again, 
Which creeps into my first unbid, 
Tormenting it with pain. 


2. 


To those a second may be shown 
Who only first are reckon’d ; 
But what am I no first who own, 

Yet always am a second? 


3. 


My first ought always to be cool, 
My second must be always cold: 
My whole, the dread of knave and fool, 
W ould strip the cheat and duck the scold. 
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4. |table. But alas! it has been hid in the 

. . ® 7° , , > > > : 2 ¢ S 

My first is drudge to all, a hireling slave : corner of my coat pocket eet since last 
My next a famous marshal, now no more; May. I hope “KATE” will forgive me 
But join them in my third, and lo! you have | for being so careless as to let her note 
"he V ireling drudge I was before. : ‘ 
The very Sivas . slumber so long in such a dark corner as 


And now for my correspondence again. | my pocket. I will print a part of it, and 


It is not very large this month. In truth | if I ever visit old Virginia, I shall be 
[am printing my magazine a month be- | looking at all the bright-eyed little girls 


fore its proper time, because Mr. Rand is | I meet, and wondering which is Kate M., 
soing to have his building altered, and | and which is that little sister who sends 
must print it very early, or else keep you |e a message. But to the note. 
raiti ong time. Hence my letters | nase 
walting " lor 5 b ; - ‘ Virginia, May the 9th. 
or the Septe “r iber have not yet) , , : : 
for the Septem _ oe . ; “~"| Mr. Forrester: — Yours is the first and only 
arrived. Here is a line from JULIAN. | magazine I have ever taken, and I think it has 
Good! He is neither kilt nor killed, af-| become infinitely more interesting since it has 
ter all. It is not very easy to kill such a} changed its editor. My father made me a 
— 5 ; “es M | present of fourteen of Abbott’s Histories. They 
boy ashe. I find by looking at Master}... ai deeply interesting, and I would highly 
recommend them to all of your young subseri- 





Knowlton’s enigma in the May number, | 
that Julian is correct. There are two| Pers- 

} itted he savs. ButletJ lan | From one of your many subscribers, and 
letters omitted, as he says. Dutlet Junan |. oct admirers. 


speak. Kate M. 





Boston, July 29,1858. | Here is another letter with answers to 


Friend Forrester :—I am not quite dead yet, | puzzles and a new enigma, from Master 
although seems at I am supposed to be. Grorar A. SHEPARD. 
Stepping into Mr. Rand’s office the other day, to | 
see a young friend employed there, he told me I | 
had been hit, shot, kilt dead and buried. lasked 
him what he meant. The answer was, “A. B. 


Fulton, New York, July 18, 1858. 





Dear Mr. Forrester : —-Sir,—1 have been a 
Knowlton has denied that he made a mistake, | S¥bscriber for the Boys and Girls’ Magazine 
about two years,and I like it very much, better 


and recommends the study of Webster’s Diction- ther I I 4 
99 ° > . . j ver - , a 
ary.” I thank him for his recommendation, and | *®®” any other 4 ever saw. Isend you an enig 


shall endeavor to profit by it, but would say that | =e 
] immediately took the May number, examined 
the enigma, and for the “* second time ” found 
the same mistakes ; — the figures 1 and 8 left out,| I am composed of 19 letters. 
thereby depriving me of the use of the letters ; My 6, 14, 2, is an animal. 
Wand 8S. I showed it to my friend, he said the | My 4, 11, 1, 18, 12, is a bird. 
mistake was plain as day ; what more was neces- | My 19, 18, 16, 8, 3, is a kind of prayer. 
sary? And if Augustus will please to look it| My 9, 8, 10, 8, 15, 9, is a star. 
over again carefully, 1 think he will find he has | My 10, 8, 7, 13, is a small stream. 
accused me unjustly. My whole is the name and title of a celebrated 
Your sincere friend. officer in the Revolutionary War. 
JULIAN, 


ENIGMA. 


Enclosed you will find one dollar which pays 
Here is a beautifully written note, on a | forthe Magazine, sent to Mrs. J. Shepard, till Oc- 
: | tober next. 

Yours respectfully, 

might do honor to Queen Mab’s centre | Guoras A. Sueparp. 





sheet of paper so delicate and pretty, it 
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Nancy, of Brunswick, writes that she | 
likes my magazine very much. Thank | 
you, Nancy, for your good opinion. The | 


enigma Nancy composed I cannot insert, | 


because she has not sent me the answer. 
Here is a letter from a Philadelphia 
boy, who is as wide awake as a Philadel- 


phia lawyer. 
Philadelphia, July 12, 1853. | 
Frenp Forrester: — Feeling convinced (from | 
the kind tenor of your remarks towards corres- 
pondents,) that you are glad to hear from your | 
young friends, I take the liberty of thus boldly | 
addressing you. Your popular magazine is suc- | 
ceeding famously in our city ; the “ little folks” 
seek it for the interesting stories and pictures 
which it coniains, while those of larger growth | 
are amused by solving the charades, puzzles, &c., 
with which each number is so bountifully sup- 
plied. 
To me, the few pages devoted to the editorial 
‘* Chit-Chat” are the most entertaining ; there is 
a cheerfulness, a sociability pervading this Chit- 
Chat that I particularly relish ; I sometimes fan- | 
cy tomyself, Mr. Forrester (after reading one of | 
these interesting articles), that I am among a set 
of your clamorous correspondents, that instead 
of reading the story, (whereby much of the in 
terest is lost), ‘* Little Lizzie” is seated beside me, 
reciting ‘“* Lilla’s Lesson’’ with all the earnest- 
ness which it is necessary to attach to an ama- | 
teur production — that I grasp‘ Julian ” by the | 
hand, wishing him and all his companions an | 
incalculable amount of happiness ; it does not 
seem, at such a moment, that we are separated 
some of us hundreds of miles from each other, | 
but that we are as one large family, obtaining | 
amusement and instruction from one common 
source ;— It is a pleasing thought, and one that 
delights me much. 


| 


Yours truly, 
De.ruxos. 


P.S. I encloee the answers to two of the} 
enigmas in the July number, together with one 
of my own, which if you think worthy, you are | 


at liberty to place before your readers. D. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 9, 10,7, 3, should never trouble young people. 
My 1, 8, 11, is a staplearticle. 


ssn tsieasaahten teat ctasiaaa 

My 4, 15, 16, is a point upon which “ old maids” 
are desirous of having no questions asked 

My 2, 14, 12, 13, 16, is what a lazy person partic. 
ularly despises. 

My 5, 14, 1i, is a compound (chemically speaking) 
of Carbon, Hydrogen, and Oxygen. 

My whole cannot be made anything but a curse 
to society. 


Here is another letter from my friend 


Augustus. He is as wide awake as ever, 


and seems to place great faith in the word 
of a lady. 
Stamford, Conn., Aug. 34, 1853. 

Dear Mr. Forrester :— In the last Magazine, 
you quote what is justly entitled “The Jast Rat 
Story; if true, it is very good, but I can tella 
Horse story which, at any rate, is equal to it, and, 
to remove all doubts, inform you that it was told 
me by a lady. 

When a very small child she was riding with 
her parents, and while on the side of a hill, (it 


| being a mountain road,) thecarriage turned over 
and the inmates were thrown out. 


Soth mother 
and child immediately commenced a rather hasty 
descent, rolling over and over, toward the pond 
which was situated at the base, when the geatle- 
man gave chase to the mother, and succeeded 
in catching her just as she was plunging into the 
water. The horse, noble fellow, saw what was 


| going on, turned round in the shafts, and, plac- 


ing one of his fore-feet under the (then) baby’s 


| chin, held her until help arrived. Of course he 


was the “* pet of the family,” afterwards. 

Here are answers to some of the enigmas; 
Die, Door, Primrose, Enigma, Ant; and another 
“puzzler.” 

I’m crying now, cut off my head, 
I'll dry my eyes and listen, 

Cut off my tail, and in the cup, 
With even’s light I glisten. 

And now, Mr. Forrester, wishing you a coo! 
time till pext month, I will close (I can almost 
hear you say “it’s high time’), but it is sucha 
pleasure writing you, that I must continue doing 
so once a month, until youforbid. I had almost 
forgot to say, that us Julian knows my name, he 
ought to remain incog. no longer. I should be 
happy to receive a letter from him. 

Y ours truly, 
Aveustus B. Know toy. 


And now, my young friends, once 
more good bye until October. F. F. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF NOAH WEBSTER. 





HOUSE IN WHICH NOAH WEBSTER WAS BORN. 


Every American boy and girl is, of| Thus, you see, young Noah had good 
‘ourse, acquainted with the name of Noau | blood flowing in his veins. But that did 
Wesster. His spelling-book has made | not, of itself, make him what he after- 
his name famous in every school-house | wards became. Some boys are so proud 
from Maine to California, and his diction-| of having great or wise ancestors, they 
ary has given hima fame as widely spread |do nothing to make themselves great or 
as the English language. I think, there-| good. They expect to grow into conse- 
fore, that my readers would like to know | quence without effort. In such cases, 
a little about his history. however, in spite of all their good blood 

Noah Webster was a Connecticut boy.|and notable ancestry, they usually grow 


. “ ‘ : 
He was born in Hartford, on the 16th of| upto be either very little, or very bad 


October, 1758. His father was a farmer, | men, or both. 

ind descended from one of the first set-; | Noah had too much good sense to neg- 
tlers of Hartford. His mother, too, came/|lect his own improvement. When he 
‘tom a good family; her ancestor was| was fourteen years old, he began to study 
William Bradford, second governor of | Greek and Latin with a right good will. 
the good colony of Plymouth. | T'wo years afterwards, he entered Yale 
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lait tetacaentheneeniiliiataiinpeatattaati 
College. While there, the war of the|like a true genius, to the task of compil- 
Revolution began, and young Webster | ing them. 

shouldered a musket for a short time.| The year after, he published his spell- 
But he soon quitted the field and renewed | ing-book, grammar, and reading lessons. 
his studies ; at the expiration of his four | So popular did his spelling-book become, 
years’ course of study, he graduated with| that thirty millions of copies have been 
credit both to himself and to his teach-| published, and it is still selling at the 
ers. rate of a million a year. The profits on 

But the war made the times hard and | this work supported him while he com- 
difficult. Almost every one was tried in| piled the great work of his life — his cel- 
his affairs, and Mr. Webster’s father | ebrated dictionary. 
among the rest. Unable to afford his son} We cannot follow Mr. Webster in his 
any further aid, the good old gentleman | career as publisher and writer, because it 
gave him an eight dollar bill, worth only | would not interest you. I will only state 
about four dollars in silver, and told him/|a few facts to show you how he made his 
he must henceforth provide for himself. |dictionary. He probably conceived the 

This was a small fortune, and if young| plan while at work on his spelling-book, 
Noah’s future had depended upon it, he} but did not give himself wholly to its 
would have been poor indeed. But his} production until he was forty-nine years 
real fortune was in himself, as it is in ev- | of age. Then he devoted himself to it in 
ery other boy. He had a will to work,| earnest, and toiled at it incessantly for 
and energy to overcome difficulties. It | twenty years. In order to render it the 
was his wish to study law, but not hav-|more perfect, he visited England and 
ing money to obtain regular instruction, | France, examined the great public libra- 
he began to teach a school, and to study | ries, and conversed with the learned men 
law without aid from others. So well | of those countries. Having at last com- 
did he succeed in doing this, that he was| pleted it, at the close of the year 1828, 
admitted to the bar two years afterwards. | he published the first edition of twenty- 
Let the boys remember this fact, and| five hundred copies. In 1840, having 
learn that where there is a will to acquire | improved it considerably, he published 
knowledge there is always a way. three thousand more. 

But his trials were not all over yet.| The construction of this dictionary was 
He was a lawyer, to be sure, but the war | a gigantic task. What patience, zeal, 
of the Revolution was just over, and|and perseverance Mr. Webster must have 
times were very unsettled. There was| possessed, to keep himself so steadily at 
very little work for lawyers to do. _Still| work upon one object for twenty years! 
Mr. Webster was determined to do some-| Only consider that he had to define the 
thing. He taught a classical school in | meaning of nearly eighty thousand words: 
the State of New York. Here he saw | But he never knew discouragement. Lit- 
the need of good elementary school | tle by little he pushed it forward, and thus 
books. There were none in the country | lived to see his work completed and pub- 
that suited his ideal, and he set himself,| lished. If my reader intends to accom 
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plish anything great, he must learn like | Hence, when he was called to die, he was 
him to toil slowly and patiently along, | not afraid. ‘I know in whom I have be- 
persevering in defiance of obstacles. I| lieved,” said he, as he lay upon his death- 
advise every boy who takes my magazine | bed, “and that he is able to keep that 
to save his money until he is able to pur-} which I have committed to him.” With 
these words, he fell 
asleep in Jesus, on 
the 28th of May, 
1843, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. 
He left a widow and 
seven children. 

Noah Webster was 
tall and somewhat 
slender in his person. 
He walked very erect 
and his step was 
light and elastic. 
Here is his picture. 
I think you will call 
him a fine looking 
man. 

The picture on a 
previous page is a 
view of the house in 
which he was born. 
I am indebted for its 
use to the author of 
Barber’s Historical 
Recollections; a val- 
uable book, well wor- 
thy of a place in ev- 
chase a copy of Webster unabridged.|ery family library. I hope every boy 
By studying it he will get much wisdom.|and girl of my readers will live as use- 
By viewing it as a monument of the in-| fully and die as peacefully as did Noah 
dustry and perseverance of its author, he | Webster. 
will be stimulated to strive after similar 
qualities. 

[am very glad to inform you that Mr.| Virrur.— Solid virtue can be grafted 
Webster was a pious man. He loved | upon no stock but that of religion ; uni- 
God, believed in Christ as his Savior, and | versal righteousness can be raised on 
lived for many years a life of prayer.| none but Gospel principles. 
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OSCAR: A TALE OF NORWAY. 


[CONTINUED EROM PAGE 91.) 
CHAPTER IL 


PERILS ON THE FIELDE. 


Tue traveller in Norway cannot ex- 
pect, in every stage of his journey, to 
take his ease at an inn; for few inns are 
to be found. But the entertainment 


every trifling inconvenience he might 
meet with on his way. Having been thus 

far accompanied by his kind host, whose 
| residence in the valley below them he had 





which cannot, as in our country, be de-| just quitted, Mr. Barclay was attempting, 


manded as a right, will not be refused as 
a favor. The Norwegians are hospitable 
people; and a stranger and foreigner 
may confidently hope to be received 


among them with a kind welcome. 

Should the host, in such a case, be a 
small farmer, cottager, or tradesman, he 
will not refuse remuneration from his 
guest; butif he be of a higher class, or 
rich in flocks and herds, he will esteem 
the pleasure of a stranger’s society a suf- 
ficient recompense for the comfort and 
accommodation he has bestowed. 

About the hour of noon, on the day 
which I have described as having so rough 
a close, two gentlemen stood on the mar- 
gin of the bare and rocky fielde, some 
miles from the spot where Essmark first 
encountered the storm. One of them 
was past middle age,and wore a garb 
which showed him to be a parish priest 
or rector. His companion was an Eng- 
lishman, travelling for health and pleas- 
ure, who had been, during the last few 
days, a welcome guest at the Norwegian 
parsonage, and was now about to pro- 
ceed on his journey towards Christiana, 
the capital of Norway. A long journey 
it was; but Mr. Barclay was, or believed 
himself to be, an experienced traveller, 
and was well prepared, as he thought, for 


in imperfect Norsk, to express his thanks 
for the hospitality he had experienced. 

“« No thanks, no thanks to me,” said the 
pastor, waving his hand; “ thanks to you, 
rather, for your society. But are you 


ja now, you will find your way with- 
out a guide ?” 


“TJ have no fear,” replied the traveler; 
“one who has crossed the Pampas of 
South America without a guide, and trav- 
eled on foot and alone through almost 
every country in Europe, has no need 
surely, of such assistance in your coun- 
try, where every person one meets seems 
more like an old friend than a stranger.” 

“You do my country great honor,” 
said Mr. Aabel, making a low bow to the 
Englishman; “but at this time of the 
year, you will not fall in with many folk 
on the fielde ; and fielde traveling is not 
a matter lightly thought of, let me tell you, 
even by a native of the country. Even 
now I would have you wait here until I 
send you a trusty and experienced guide.” 

But Mr. Barclay smiled at the solici- 
tude of his host: —““ Only think, my 
dear sir, what a short distance it is across 
this part of the fielde.” 

“Nearly three Norwegian miles,” said 
the thoughtful rector; “and more than 
twenty of your English ones.” 
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“T shall get across in less than six 
hours,” said the traveler. 

“ You may be stopped by a storm,” in- 
terposed pastor Aabel. 

Mr. Barclay pointed to the bright sun 
and cloudless sky. 


101 


eler pushed on over the wild waste, until 
he felt almost exhausted by his exertions, 
and half perishing with cold. Then he 
stopped to recover breath; but long be- 
fore this, the whole fielde was thickly 
covered with snow; and he himself was 











The clergyman shook his head doubt-| bewildered with the heavy black mist 
fully. “It is not always that a bright} which surrounded him. 
noon is followed by a calm evening,” he; Nevertheless, Mr. Barclay was stout- 
hearted, and though he began seriously 
to reproach himself for having refused 
| the offered assistance of a guide, he con- 
sulted his pocket compass, as well as the 


said ; “and over these wintry wastes 


there is the danger of a stranger’s losing 





his way.” 

“ Not with a pocket compass, a map, | 
and such good directions as you have darkness would permit, and again walked 
been so kind as to give me,” replied the | forward. Vain, however, seemed his 
confident stranger. | hope of safety: and after what appeared 

And thus, after a cordial shaking of | to him a long night of wandering and suf- 
hands, and a hearty farewell, they parted; | fering, his strength and courage gave 


. oan | 
the clergyman descending the steep hill 


way; and he sank in despair upon the 
which overhung the small hamlet in| snow-covered fielde. 

which he lived: while the Engllshman, | « It is hard to lose life thus,” he said, in 
shouldering a light gun, and whistling to | a drowsy whisper ; “ I will make one more 
a little spaniel, his traveling companion, | attempt.” But his limbs were so stiffened 
Just then he remem- 
He raised 


went on his way. | he could not rise. 
For three or four hours, Mr. Barclay | bered that his gun was loaded. 
stepped out steadily, and felt confident) it and fired; and, roused by the sound, 
of reaching, before dark, the gaard or| Dando, who had crept to his master’s 
side for shelter, started forward and 
dated with a night’s lodging. But either | barked aloud. 
the fielde was broader than he had been| How much longer he continued stretch- 
given to understand, or he had lost his|}ed on his snow bed under that wintry 
road, for he looked in vain, in all direc-|sky, Mr. Barclay knew not; for his 
tions, for the way-marks he had expected | senses were bewildered with strange fan- 
long ere this to find. While in this state | cies of home and bright sunny spots 
of hesitation, and just as he was consult-| which years gone by he had visited ; and 
ing his map, the sky darkened, and for|these scenes were rapidly fading away 
the first time, he noticed the threatening | from his imagination, when a warm hand 
In a short | was placed upon him, and he heard the 
time, the storm began to beat upon him | welcome sound of a human voice. 
“T have found you at last,” exclaimed 


farm where he hoped to be accommo- 


| 


appearance of the clouds. 


hag ; soa 
furiously, and poor Dando, his dog, with | 

i ‘ ae 
piteous whining and drooping tail, fol-|the rough and hearty tones of Oscar 
lowed closely at his heels. Still the trav-| Essmark ; “I pray God it be not too late, 
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Rouse yourself, stranger. Help is at 
hand, and a shelter near.” 

It is wonderful what renewed hope can 
do! Mr. Barclay, who, some time before, 


OSCAR: A TALE OF NORWAY.—A DROP OF WATER. 


| deed it was not long before he was sleep- 
ing contentedly on the hard but dry floor, 
by Dando’s side; and no further alarm 
‘disturbed the farmer’s repose through 


had found it impossible to raise himself! the remainder of that eventful night. 


upon his feet, now sprang forward ; and, 
supported by the brave farmer, struggled 
through the snow until they reached the 


friendly hut. When there, the first care 


of Essmark was to put to the mouth of) water ! 


the half-frozen and exhausted traveler 
the neck of his wooden bottle, which, I 
need hardly say, contained a liquid a few 
degrees stronger than water; and his 


A DROP OF WATER. 


| Wuat queer things inhabit a drop of 


We saw a globule magnified the 
other day, and were really horrified at 
the results. The leader of the infinitesi- 
mals appeared to be an animated jew’s- 


harp. Another of lesser grade wore the 


next proceeding was to strip off the stiff | appearance of a manure fork, and for the 


and well-soaked garments of his guest, | space of half a minute gave himself up 
and, by rapid friction, to restore the lan- | to the lascivious pleasure which seemed to 
guid circulation. All this passed without | flow from waitzing, with what was doubt- 
a word spoken ; for a painful dizziness | less a feminine animalcule in the shape of 
seized Mr. Barclay the moment he entered |a_bass-viol, with two sets of strings. 
the hut, which took away all his power| Some were got up on the principle of 
of speech; and the good farmer saw that gridirons, the handle acting as the steer- 
prompt action, at this time, was worth |ing apparatus. Many of them were cir- 
more than ten thousand words. ‘cular in their construction, and were got 

After a while, the sufferer was so far| up with all the spokes and regularity of 
relieved as to lie down painlessly upon the | cart-wheels —these, perhaps, were in the 
bed of moss, covered with a gentle per-| express business, and did the carrying 
spiration, which his preserver took care | trade for animalcule in some distant drop 
should be promoted by heaping upon him ‘on the other side of the tumbler. One 
his own dry garments ; while he himself, | queer-looking specimen —a sort of old 
seated by the fire, which from time to |fogy animalcule—was made like a bal- 
loon, his digestive powers being in the 
‘more buoyant part of the machine, while 
| his eyes were carried in a sort of para- 
chute which hung beneath. We exam- 
ined matters for over an hour, and yet, in 


time he replenished with fresh fuel, re- 
lighted his pipe, and sat patiently watch- 
ing over the rescued stranger. Jn a short 
time, Mr. Barclay was in a sound sleep ; 
and Dando followed his master’s example, 
by curling up before the fire, between | all that time, we never saw a single wrig- 
the feet of the farmer. As to Gustaf,|gler that could lay claim to any kind of 
he had, like a prudent animal as he was, | common sense, either in his looks or move- 
shut his eyes as soon as his supper was A queerer little world of mon- 





ments. 


ended ; so that the only wakeful eyes in 


the hut were those of Oscar Essmark. In- | 


strosities it would puzzle even a night 
mare to produce. 
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READING LESSONS AND SPEECHES FOR YOUNG ORATORS. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THE GOOD. 


BY H. HUMPHREY. 


Way is it that the names of Howard,| opened her dungeons, and plague and 
and Thornton, and Clarkson, and Wilber-| pestilence could summon no terrors to 
force, will be held in everlasting remem-| arrest his investigations. In his presence, 
brance? Is it not chiefly on account of} crime, though girt with the iron panoply 
their goodness, their Christian philan-|of desperation, stood amazed and _ re- 
thropy, the overflowing and inexhausti-| buked. With him, home was nothing, 
ble benevolence of their great minds? | country was nothing, health was nothing, 
Such men feel that they were not born | life was nothing. His first and last ques- 
for themselves, nor for the narrow circle | tion was, “ What is the utmost that I can 
of their kindred and acquaintances, but | do for degraded, depraved, bleeding hu- 
for the world and for posterity. They | manity in all her prison-houses?” And 
delight in doing good on a great scale. | what wonders did he accomplish! What 
Their talents, their property, their time, | astonishing changes in the whole system 
their knowledge and experience and in-|of prison discipline may be traced back 
fluence, they hold in constant requisition |to his discourses and suggestions, and 
for the benefit of the poor, the oppressed | how many millions yet to be born will 
and the perishing. You may trace them) rise up and call him blessed! Away, all 
along the whole pathway of life, by the| ye Caesars and Napoleons, to your own 
blessings which they scatter far and wide. | dark and frightful domains of slaughter 
They may be likened to yon noble river,}and misery! Ye can no more endure 
which carries gladness and fertility from | the light of such a godlike presence, than 
state to state, through all the light of that| the eye, already inflamed to torture by 
rejoicing valley, which it was made to| dissipation, can look the sun in the face 
bless: or to those summer showers| at noonday! 
which pour gladness and plenty over all 
the region that they visit, till they melt} « Papa,” said a little boy to his parent, 
away into the glorious effulgence of the | «are not sailors very small men ?” 
setting sun. ‘¢ No, my dear,” answered the father ; 

Such a man was Howard, the prison-|.‘ pray, what leads you to suppose they 
er’s friend. Christian philanthropy was} are small?” 
the element in which he lived and moved,| « Because,” replied the young idea, 
and out of which life would have been smartly, “ I read the other day of a sailor 
intolerable. It was to him that kings list-| going to sleep in his watch.” 
ened with astonishment as if doubtful 





from what world of pure disinterested- Tar private path, the secret acts of men, 
ness he had come. To him despair| If noble, far the noblest of their lives! 
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YOUNG OTTO AND THE MYSTERIOUS LADIES. 


In ancient times there lived at Man-| trees when the sound of a horse’s foot. 
heim a young man called Otto, who was| step was heard behind them. Otto turned 
brave and intelligent, but incapable of|and recognized a citizen of Manheim, 
bridling his desires. When he wished | who had always been his greatest enemy, 
for anything, he spared no effort to ob-| and whom he had hated for many years. 
tain it; and his passions were like the| The citizen overtook the foot passengers, 
storm winds, which cross rivers, valleys| smiled insolently, and went on. Otto 
and mountains, crushing everything in} became very angry. “I would give all 
their passage. ‘Tired of the quiet life he|I ever expect to possess, to revenge my- 
led in Manheim, he one day formed a/self on the pride and haughtiness of that 
plan to set out on a long journey, at the | man.” 
end of which he hoped to find fortune; “TI can satisfy thee,” said the tall lady 
and happiness. Consequently, he put his| with the javelin. “ Shall I make of him 
best clothes in a bundle, placed in his|a blind and lame beggar? You have 
girdle all the money he possessed, and}only to pay me the price of the trans- 
started without knowing whither he was | formation.” 
going. After walking several days, he| “ And what is the price?” asked Otto 
found himself at the entrance of a forest, | eagerly. 
which extended as far as the eye could| “ Thy right eye.” 
reach. Three travelershad stoppedhere,| “I would willingly give it to be re- 
and seemed, like himself, to be preparing | venged.” 
to cross it. One was a tall, haughty wo-| The young man had scarcely finished 
man, with a threatening mein, holding in| speaking, when the transformation prom- 
her hand a javelin; the second, a young | ised by his companion took place, and he 
girl, half asleep, reclining in a chariot} found himself blind of an eye. He was 
drawn by four oxen; and the third, an | at the first a little surprised, but consoled 
old woman in rags, and with a haggard | himself with the thought that the other 
air. Ottosaluted them, inquiring wheth-| was left, and that he could still see the 
er they were acquainted with the forest slide of his enemy. Meantime, they 
they replied in the aflirmative; he asked | continued to march several hours without 
permission to accompany them, that he/| reaching the end of the forest, the road 
might not lose his way. All three con-| constantly becoming steeper and more 
sented, and they set out. The young| difficult. Otto, who began to be fatigued, 
man soon perceived that his companions | looked with envy on the chariot in which 
possessed supernatural powers; but he | the young girl was half reclining. It 
was not afraid, and continued his walk,|} was so skilfully constructed, that the 
conversing with the three travelers. deepest ruts scarcely jostled it. 

They had already pursued for several| “ All roads must seem very smooth and 
hours the path marked out among the | short on this chariot,” said he, approach- 
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ing, “and I should like such a one my-| The young man this time refused. He 
self.” began to be frightened at these successive 


“ Is that all ?” replied the second trav-| bargains. But the old woman made him 
eler; “I can this instant procure for you} taste the liquor in the flask, which ap- 
what you desire.” peared to him so delicious, that after 

She struck with her foot the chariot in| having resisted some time, he again con- 
which she rode, and Otto perceived a/| sented. 
second equipage, drawn by a couple of| The promised effect soon took place ; 
black oxen. Recovering from his aston-| he had scarcely drank when he felt his 
ishment, he thanked the young girl, and | strength revive. 
was about to enter it, when she stopped| His heart became joyous and confident, 
him by a gesture. “ I have fulfilled your| and after having sung all the songs he 
desire,” said she ; “ but I cannot make a| knew, he slept soundly in the chariot, 
worse bargain than my sister has made.| without caring what became of him. 
You have given her one of your eyes——| When he awoke the three travelers had 
I demand one of your arms.” disappeared, and he was alone at the en- 

Otto was at first a little disconcerted ;| trance of a village. He tried to rise, but 

but he was very tired— the chariot was/one side of his body was immovable ; he 
before him, and as I have already said, | tried to look, but the only eye he had left 
he had never known how to conquer his| was dim ; he attempted to speak, but his 
desires, so after a short hesitation, he ac-| tongue stammered, and he could collect 
cepted the proposal, and found himself) only half his ideas. At last he compre- 
seated in his new carriage, but deprived | hended the greatness of the sacrifices he 
of his right arm. They journeyed thus| had so lightly made ; the three traveling 
some time. Forest succeeded forest, and| companions whom fate had sent him had 
no outlet appeared. Meanwhile, Otto| left him no resource but to beg his bread 
began to suffer from hunger and thirst. | until he died. 
The old woman, who was walking beside} Would you know the names of these 
him, seemed to perceive this. companions ? The woman with the 
said she;| javelin was Hatred; the young girl 
“when one is hungry, one is easily dis- reclining in the chariot, Indolence ; 
couraged , but I possess a certain remedy | and the woman with the flask, Intemper- 
against faintness.” ance. 

“ What is it?” asked the young man. $$ 

“ You see this flask which Ihave inmy|} « Epucartron is the guardian of lib- 
hand, and often carry to my lips,” replied | erty and the bulwark of morality. Aid 
the traveler: “ it contains joy, for ful-| knowledge and virtue are, generally 
hess of trouble, and all the hopes of earth. | 
Whoever drinks of it finds himself happy ; (are in the moral, what light and heat are 
and I will not sell it to you more dearly | ip the natural world — the illuminating 
than my sisters, for I ask, in exchange, | 
one half of your brain.” 


. 


’ 


“You are sad, my boy,’ 


speaking, inseparable companions, and 





and vivifying principle. ” — (Governor 
Clinton. 
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common cat. How- 
ever, I am inclined 
to think it is quite 
as well to keep the 
creature at a respect- 
able distance. No 
one will regret that 
there are very few 
of them to be found 
now except in our 
largest and most se- 
cluded forests. 

The Puma belongs 
to the KINGDOM 
Vertebrata ; to the 
cLAss Mammalia ; 

THE PUMA OR CATAMOUNT. lto the ORDER Carnivora; and to the 


Tuts is a picture of the Puma, or | Feline FAMILY. 
American lion as it is sometimes called. | 
It is of a dark color, a kind of reddish | 
grey, deepest on the back and growing | The elephant and her calf, now so fa- 
paler down the sides until it becomes | miliar to the visitors of the London Zoo- 
nearly white underneath. It is two feet | logical Gardens, reached them on_ the 
in height, four feet long, with a tail more | 10th of May, 1851. The infant prodigy 
than half the length of its body. is the most quaint-looking, old-fashioned 

The Puma was formerly found in all | little thing that can be imagined. Young 
the forests of America, from the Canadas | animals have certain characteristics, as 4 
to Cape Horn. Itisa native of this con-| general rule, which mark them at once. 
tinent, and it was the terror of our early | No one can mistake a foal, wi.‘ its long, 
settlers, and the history of backwoods’ |stilt-like legs and its bushy tail, for a small 
life is full of thrilling stories of conflicts | full-grown horse —and the baggy skin, 
between the Puma and the hunters, who | clumsy legs, and boiled eyes of a puppy 
ealled it the catamount, panther, and cat | unmistakeably stamp it as such. But the 
of the mountains, and who destroyed it| young elephant is, to ordinary observa- 
because of its ferocity and habit of de-| tion, a full grown elephant seen through 
stroying their cattle and sheep. a diminishing glass. He has the same 

If, however, the Puma is taken young, | rough grey skin, the same eyes, the same 
trained carefully, and kindly treated, it | general proportions as his mamma; and, 
will become quite tame and gentle like the | were it not that he betrays the heedless- 


ELEPHANTS ENJOYING A FROLIC. 
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ness and vivacity of youth, with the pee-| finger of her trunk, and threw it down 
vishness, at times, of a spoiled child, he | with a look and action expressing as 
might pass for a specimen of some such | clearly as words —‘“ You naughty child, 
breed among his race, as the Shetland | how can you eat such filth!” On this, 
pony is among horses. the culprit gave a rebellious toss of his 

We were much amused, says a writer trunk, strode into the water, and threw 
in Ainsworth’s Magazine, with watching | several trunksfull over his mamma, after 
the little gentleman, one day, literally | which they both went to the mud, and he 
sucking his finger. He coiled his trunk ‘sat down on his haunches like a dog. 
so that the end went into his mouth, and| The parent deliberately laid down on 
appeared to be rubbing his gums — per- | her side, and proceeded to plaster herself 
haps one of his coming teeth might be | all over with mud, daubing it on with her 
troubling him. “He then rolled the trunk | trunk. The infant prodigy did the same, 
about from one side of his mouth to the taking a most unnecessary and prepos- 
other, and appeared to suck the finger | terous quantity on his own person, and 
end, giving a sort of odd snort now and | daubing it also on his corpulent mamma, 
then. His foot itching, he raised it and! who returned the compliment with in- 
rubbed it with his trunk, and after again | terest. 


. . . » | 
sucking it in a thoughtful mood, he sud-| When she got up—no easy matter, 


denly ran backwards until he bumped | by the way, on account of her stoutness 
against his mamma, who welcomed him |—one side of her body and one side of 
with several caresses of her trunk passed _her face were hidden bya mask of clay, 
affectionately over him, and as speaking | fully two inches thick, the eye being 
a look of maternal pride as any counte-| completely closed. With her trunk she 
nance could express. | picked the dirt from this organ, and after 

On a blazing hot day in July, we wit-|a general shake, proceeded with all the 
solemnity and very much the appearance 
phants. Heavy rain had reduced the clay | of a tipsy “ laborer in many vineyards” 
of the paddock in which they were kept, | to the water, in which she soon disap- 
to soft mud, which had not dried on one | peared, nothing but the end of her trunk 
side, and had been worked by the feet of | being visible above the surface. In this 


nessed an amusing scene with these ele- 





the animals to an unctuous sticky mass. | bath she was soon joined by her little one, 
The sun had dried the other side. The|and the two engaged in a game of ele- 
little fellow enjoyed his liberty, and was | phantine romps very edifying to behold. 
inas great spirits as a school boy ona 

fine holiday, frolicking about with a sau-| THE WATER-BUFFALO.— THE MALAY 





cy air, picking up bits of dirt with his| BOY. 
unk, : into his | The water buffalo is imal much 
trunk, and putting them into his mouth. | 1e water buffalo is an animal muc 


j 


His mamma watched him for some time, ‘in use in Singapore, for purposes of 
and seeing a clod of most unconscionable | draught. It is a dull, heavy-looking ani- 
dimensions popped in, she walked quiet- | mal, slow at work, and, I think, disgust- 
ly up, took this out of his mouth with the |ing in appearance, but remarkable for 
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saghcity and attachment to its native 
keepers. It has, however, a particular 
antipathy to a European, and will imme- 
mediately detect him in a crowd. Its 
dislike to, and its courage in attacking the 
tiger, are well known all over India. 
Not long ago, as a Malayan boy, who 
was employed by his parents in herding 
some water buffaloes, was driving his 
charge home by the borders of the jun- 
gle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and, 
seizing the lad by the thigh, was dragging 
him off, when two old bull buffaloes, hear- 
ing the shriek of distress from the well- 
known voice of their little attendant, 
turned round, and charged with their 
usual rapidity. 

The tiger thus closely pressed, was 
obliged to drop his prey to defend him- 
self. While one buffalo fought and suc- 
cessfully drove the tiger away, the other 
kept guard over the wounded boy. Later 


ANIMALS AND FISHES. 










it was trodden upon and killed, when jt 
was thrown out. Kate, for that is the old 
cat’s name, no sooner missed the kitten 
than she commenced a search, and cop- 
tinued it until she was successful. She 
was observed taking up the dead kitten 
from among some ashes where it had been 
thrown, and, carrying it in her mouth, 
took it into the garden, at the bottom of 
which she, much to the wonder of those 
who were watching, scraped out a hole, 
in which she deposited her dead kit, cov- 
ered it over with the earth, and left it, 
thus performing what we should call the 
last sacred rite for the dead. She then 
returned to the inn — and now, without 
complaint, has taken to the nursing of the 
two survivors. — English paper. 


MY BLACKBIRD. 
The blackbird has a golden beak and 


jet-black feathers. He is, generally 


in the evening, when the anxious father, speaking, a wild and timid bird, though 
alarmed, came out with attendants to seek we have them tame toa certain degree 


the exception of the two old buffaloes, 
had dispersed them to feed, but they 
were still there, one standing over the 
bleeding body of their little friend, while 
the other kept watch on the edge of the 
jungle for the return of the tiger. — Kep- 
pel’s Indian “ Archipelago.” 


A CAT STORY. 


A cat belonging to Mr. Trotter, King’s 
Arms Inn, Irvine —a cat, by the way, 
whose age is at least twenty years — had 
a few days ago, old as she is, three fine 
kittens, one of which was like herself, 


and in consequence became a favorite at 


the inn, and it was accordingly resolved it 








should be kept. Unfortunately, however, 


share of food with the little bantams, to- 
gether with clouds of sparrows, numerous 
chaflinches, robins, hedge-sparrows, and 
titmice. The blackbird makes a shrill 
and peculiar noise before going to roost 
at night; and also when he has a nest 
and young ones, he makes the shrubbery 
almost ring again with his piping, angry 
notes. 

Once I reared a young blackbird — 
humanity, not choice, compelled me to 
do so, for I have no sympathy with those 
who take birds’ nests or eggs, or young, 
but consider it extremely cruel. The 
parents of the one I speak of had built 
their nest in some ivy on a stone wall. 
It looked rather insecure; but had the 
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weather continued fine it might have re-| picking up bits of mortar, and entertain- 
mained in safety till the young ones were | ing himself in his own peculiar manner, 
fledged. Asit happened, asuddenstorm,|and much to his satisfaction. Often I 
with heavy rain came on, and the little| placed a pan of water for him on the 
birds, alarmed, probably, at the pelting| floor, into which he would plunge with 
of the heavy drops upon the ivy leaves,| great glee, and throw the water over his 
had scampered out of the nest, and lay} back till he was wet all over; then he 
upon the ground —all were killed save | would shake himself and sit in the win- 
one, and that was brought into the house | dow to dry his feathers in the sunshine. 
and placed in a basket. Poor Dick! one} He was a pleasant bird, so healthy and 
eye was injured a little, and his life| happy. When he heard me coming to 
seemed doubtful. feed him he almost shouted — so loud and 

At night I placed him and his basket 
on the drawersin my room. Very early 


eager was his cry. He was very much 





yleased if Iset him on my finger and 
o oD 


the next morning, the loud chirps which | sung for him; he would sidle closer and 
the poor little thing made for his father | closer to me, and sometimes begin to pull 


or mother to come and feed him told me | my hair gently. He never knew me if I 


| went into the room with my bonnet on, 


| 


so | fed him with crumbs of bread, and | but was quite terror-stricken. 
for a time we both went to sleep again—}| As he grew older, he became more shy ; 


that he was not only alive but vigorous ; 


but he was very clamorous, and as long | and as I never intended him to be a pris- 
as he was unable to feed himself it was|oner, and it was a time of year when 
no little trouble ; for during the day-time | fruit was ripe, and there was plenty of 
I had to carry him up stairs, and put him | food to be found, he was allowed to fly 
in an attic, where I locked him up, for|away. He was turned out in the garden, 
fear old pussy should take a fancy to him.| and never came again, so that what be- 
Many and many a journey had I to feed | came of my poor bird I do not know. I 
poor Dick; but he grew so fast, andj try to hope that he is happy; and whenI 
looked so well, that it was really pleas-| hear a blackbird singing sweetly in the 
ant to see him, and I became quite fond | garden, as one has done this spring, how 
of my forlorn little bird. do I know that it may not be my pretty 
When he was somewhat older, I gave| pet Dick? Iwas sorry to part with him; 
him a large wicker bonnet basket, which | and though I knew it was for his happi- 
was a palace to him, with a pan of water | ness, yet a tear was in my eye! 
in one corner, a piece of board and sand, 
and his raw unsalted meat, with bread- 
crumbs, now and then a few worms; and| A gentleman on whose veracity we 
when strawberries and currants were ripe | can rely, related to us the other day a 
most singular circumstance, illustrative of 
extraordinary sagacity in one of the 
feathered tribe. One day last week, a 
gander was “ on duty” near the canal ba. 





A CUNNING GANDER. 


he had many a feast. When I was in 
the room with him I used to let him out 
of his cage, and he enjoyed his liberty 
very much, pattering about the floor, 
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sin, in keeping guard over a flock of gos- 
lings, which led to a rencontre between 
his roostership and the gander. The con- 
test, however, was of short duration, for 
the gander seized the cock by the neck, 
and straightway flew into the canal, where 
he thrust his antagonist under water, and 
there held him until he was dead! We 
have read of wondrous instinctive acts 
of dogs and horses, but we question if 
any more summary proceeding was ever 
adopted by man or beast to vanquish a 
foe than this. — Dundas Warder. 





AMERICAN MOCKING-BIRD. 


The American mocking-bird is the 
prince of all song birds, being altogether 
unrivalled in the extent and variety of 
his vocal powers; and besides the ful- 
ness and melody of his original notes, he 


| a caged one imitate the mewing of a cat, 

and the creaking of a sign in high winds, 
Barrington says his pipes come nearest 
to the nightingale of any bird he ever 
heard. Wilson tells us that the ease, ele- 
gance, and rapidity of his movements, 
the animation of his eye, and the intelli- 
gence he displays in listening to and lay- 
ing up lessons, mark the peculiarity of 
his genius. His voice is full, strong and 
musical, and capable of almost every 
modulation, from the clear, mellow tones 
of the thrush, to the savage scream of the 
bald eagle. In measure 
and accents he faithfully 
follows his originals, while 
in strength and sweetness 
of expression, he greatly 
improves upon them. In 
his native woods, upon a 
dewy morning his song 
rises above every competi- 
tor ; for others appear 
nearly as inferior accom- 
paniments. His own notes 
are bold and full, and 
varied, seeming, beyond all 
limits. They consist of 
short expressions of two, 
three, or at most five or 
six syllables, generally ut- 
tered with great emphasis 
and rapidity, and contin- 
ued with undiminished ardor for half an 
hour at a time. 

While singing he expands his tail, 
keeping time to his own music ; and the 
buoyant gaiety of his action is no less fas- 
cinating than his song. He sweeps round 


has the faculty of imitating the notes of| with enthusiastic ecstacy ; he mounts and 


all other birds, from the humming bird to 


the eagle. Pennant states that he heard | he bounds aloft with the celerity of an ar 


descends, as his song swells or dies away ; 
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row, as if to recover or recall his et The mocking bird builds its nest of twigs 
soul, expired in the last elevated strain. | and sticks, with straw, hay, wool, and tow, 
A bystander might suppose that the | and fine fibrous roots. It chooses for its 
whole feathered tribe had assembled to-| home the top of a tall tree in the woods, or 
gether on a trial of skill—each striving to | some venerable apple-tree in an orchard. 
produce his utmost effort—so perfect are 
his imitations. He often deceives the 


The family loves to remain in the same 





tree or near the same spot for years. It 
sportsman, and even birds themselves are | is a bold bird, and defends itself bravely, 
sometimes imposed upon by this admir- | especially from the attacks of the black 
able mimic. In confinement he loses | snake. 


little of the power or energy of his song. 





He whistles for the dog; Cesar starts up, 
wags his tail, and runs to meet his 
master. He cries like a hurt chicken, A LITTLE BOY’S FAITH. 


and the hen hurries about with feathers 


ae A LITTLE boy with his mother was de- 
on end to protect her injured brood. . , a 
. | scending the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 


He repeats the tune taught him, though | ,,, 2 
ee ; © |The waters boiled and surged round 
|the vessel as she dashed furiously along. 
accuracy. He runs over the notes of the | , dan ee gtiee 
The boy stood still. Tighter and tighter 


he grasped his mother’s hand, and with 


it be of considerable length, with perfect 


canary and the red bird, with such supe- 


rior execution and effect, that the morti- 
rered blue eyes darkened by earnest thought, 


fied songsters confess his triumph by their : : 
' I J looked upon the face of the water. Soon 


immediate silence. His fondness for va- | 
the rain began to fall heavily, the water 


riety, some suppose, injures his song. \ : 
ae en Pl J . | was still more agitated, and the mother 
His imitation of the brown thrush is often 





] : felt that when the keel of the vessel grat- 
interrupted by the crowing of vocks; and , _ . 
Siemens). ; _ : ed against the rock, visions of storm and 
his exquisite warblings after the blue bird , , 
; ; ; ; wreck passed through the little one’s 

are mingled with the screaming of swal-|_. : . = 
, . |mind. She saw that he was frightened, 

lows, or the cackling of hens. During . . 
; ©/and began to question whether it would 


jnot be best to carry him to the warm 
| cabin, and by song and story beguile his 


hunters, in their nocturnal excursions ‘ 
’\/ excited mind. Just at this moment, he 


moonlight, both in the wild and tame 
state, he sings the whole night long. The 


know that the moon is rising, the instant 
they hear his delightful solo. After 
Shakspeare, Barrington attributes, in 


gently pressed her hand, and looking 





|down upon him, she saw the expression 
ra ; Se , | of serious thought give way, a sweet smile 
part, the exquisiteness of the nightingale’s | . ° 4s ° : 
: 7 é ../ dawning upon his lips, as he said softly to 
song to the silence of the night; but if|,. rr P ; 
, ; ; . , | himself, rather than to her, the following 
so, what are we to think of the bird which, hi 
ines : 
in the open glare of day, overpowers and 
“ Then the Captain’s little daughter, 
Took her father by the hand, 
Saying, is not God upon the water, 
| 


similar to those of the brown thrush. Just the same as on the land ? ” 


silences all competition ? The natural 
notes of the American mocking bird are 
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THE GIRL AT HER SISTER’S GRAVE. 


——A little child 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


Art Smyrna the burial ground of the 
Armenians, like that of the Moslem, is 
a short distance from the town. It 
is sprinkled with green trees, and is a 
favorite resort not only with the bereav- 
ed but those whose feelings are not dark- 
ly over cast. I met there one morning a 
little girl with a half-playful countenance, 
busy blue eye, and sunny locks, bearing 
in one hand a cup of china, and in the 
other a wreath of fresh flowers. Feeling 
a very natural curiosity to know what 
she would do with these bright things in 
such a place, that seemed to partake so 
much of sadness, I watched her light 
motions. Reaching a retired grave, cov- 
ered with a plain marble slab, she emp- 
tied the seed —which it appeared the cup 
contained—into the slight cavities which 
had been scooped out in the corners of 
the level table, and laid out the wreath 
on its pure face. 

“ And why,” I inquired, “ my sweet 
girl, do you put seed in those little bowls 
there ?” 

“It is to bring the birds there,” she 
replied, with a half wondering look ; 
“they will light on this tree when they 
have eaten the seed, and sing. ” 

“ To whom do they sing? to you or 
each other ?” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied ; “ to my sister 
— she sleeps here.” 

“ But your sister is dead ?” 


“ Well, if she does hear the birds sing, 
she cannot see the wreath of flowers. ” 

“ But she knows I put it there. I told 
her before they took her away from our 
house, I would come and see her every 
morning. ” 

“ You must, ” I continued, “ have loy- 
ed that sister very much; but you will 
never talk with her any more —neyer 
see her again.” 

“ Yes sir,” she replied with a bright- 
ened look, “I shall see her in heaven.” 

“ But she has gone to heaven already, 
I trust. ” 

“No, she stops under this tree till they 
bring me here, and then we are going to 
heaven together. ” 


ScriptuRAL Name.— A gentleman 
traveling in a section of the country 
which shall be nameless stopped at the 
house of a pious old woman, and, observing 
her fondness for a pet dog, ventured to 
ask the name of the animal. The good 
woman answered by saying that she call- 
ed him “ Moreover.” 

“Ts not that a strange name ? ” inquir- 
ed the gentleman. 

“Yes,” said the pious old lady, “ but 
I thought it must be a good one, as I 
found it in the Bible.” 

“ Found it in the Bible!” quoth the 
gentleman. “ Pray in what part of the 
Bible did you find it?” 

The old lady took down the Bible with 
the utmost reverence, and turning to the 
text, read as follows ; ‘ Moreover, the 
dog came and licked his sores. ” 

“ There,” said she triumphantly, “ have 


“ Oh, yes sir, but she hears the biras|I not the highest authority for the 


sing.” 


name ?” 
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SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


peer frequently tell us how to act at 
| School, at play and at home; and especi- 
\ally how to behave toward one another. 
To all this we would say : 
“Yes grandma! we will be good. We 
will indeed.” 
| “JT hope you will, my children,” she 
| won reply, while a peculiar glance of 
her mild eye told us how little faith she 
. had in our promises. Presently we 
My dear old grandmother — blessings | ND gyre " . 
; . }would get into difficulty. Perhaps we 
on her precious memory — used to wear a | : 
; ’ ee would be too late for school, or be unable 
high cap with a piece of ribbon fastened | ; 
' to recite a lesson, or we would tease each 
| other and run to grandmother in tears 
and tell over our griefs. She would then 





over it and passed down under her chin, 
where it was tied in a modest little bow. 
She wore spectacles of course —all old 
ladies do, you know—and _ her shoulders 
were generally covered with a prim white 
kerchief. A pleasant looking old lady 
she was too, with a round plump face 
which always bore a smile of real good 


gently point out our faults, remind us of 
our promises and bid us keep them better 
| next time; for “ you know,” she would 
| add, 


“A child of words and not of deeds, 

humor. I assure you my grandmother Is like a garden full of weeds ; 

was a woman worth loving. “and if you do not learn to act better, 
I have found one of her sayings in my your lives will bring forth nothing but 

portfolio. She had a good many sayings |eyjl. They will be filled with weeds 

—wise old proverbs they were too — with | and not with good fruits.” 

which she used to instruct us, her romp- My sister had a favorite dog named 

ing grandchildren, in the very useful but! ffector. One day, after she had been 

unpopular art of being good. Here is/ idle, my grandmother looked out at the 

one of them — not the best, but the first / door, and saw her playing with the dog. 


that comes to hand to day. “ Situp, Hector! Sit up,” said my sister, 
A child of words and not of deeds, as she held up her hand with some cake 
Is like a garden full of weeds. in it. 


She used to repeat this saying very | The dog sat up at hercommand. Then 
often, and, I am sory to say, we gave her | she said “ Hector! sit still until Isay one, 
too frequent occasion to do so. I and my | two, three!” When she said three, the 
sister were noted for making promises to | dog leaped up after the cake, and after 
be remarkably good, and like most chil-| eating it, he came wagging his tail and 
dren, as noted for breaking them She licked my sister’s hand, with a look which 
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pen ceensnnreeteoyeiametecisninencinpsianpeneiniaiinoabiitiiidinininilaslieplnliiaiinte pe 
seemed to say, “ your cake is very good, |ing to memory. It is true, depend upon 


and I am much obliged to you, miss, for|it. You must act right if you would 

a taste of it.” bring forth a fruitful, useful life. Talking 
“ There,” said my grandmother, “ your | and promising won’t do; no, nothing but 

dog remembers his lesson well. He| right action. Please then recollect : — 

obeys you without a word or a tear. He A child of words and not of deeds, 

is a dog whose deeds praise him. He Is like a garden full of weeds. 

does well though he never promised to 













A SKETCH. 


BY A GIRL OF THIRTEEN. 












Ir isevening. The sun is just 
disappearing behind a bank of 
clouds, giving them the appear- 
ance of mountains of gold ; little 
pink clouds, fleecy white clouds, 
edged with gold, which they have 
stolen by dipping themselves in 
the mellow sea of light which 
surrounds the departing sun, float 
airily along, dotting the pure blue 
sky. It is a glorious sunset. The 
air is fresh and balmy, and feels 
cool and refreshing to me, after 
being confined in a sick room all 
day. I must give a description of 
do so. How is this, my dear, when some | the beauties of the surrounding landscape. 
children I know, promise much and do| Indeed, I can hardly determine which is 
little.” most beautiful, the lovely sky or the mel- 
My sister looked into my grandmother’s | low-tinted landscape ; but it does seem 
face, and then turned away her eyes and almost impossible to think that in the 
blushed. Poor Hector’s conduct rebuked | midst ofall this beauty we must have 
her. She was less obedient then her dog. | trouble. This sun sets upon the dying 
This mortified her, and she resolved to do! bed of the dearest friend I ever had | 
a well as promise. To help herself asian to-morrow, perhaps, her gentle spint 
keep this resolution, she wrote down the | will take its flight. 
saying on a piece of paper, and we kept it} If you were standing with me on the 
on our bed-chamber tables. And I do| high balcony, you could see surrounding 
think this helped her and me to do better, | you a chain of high mountains clothed 1 
Srtiht for we could not bear to think that we | all the magnificence of an autumnal for- 
OP oat were less obedient than our dog, Hector.| est in my own fair country, America 
bs Boys and girls, please commit this say-' possessing every variety of tint and color, 
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rendered brighter by the rays of the de- | 


parting sun. Through the tops of those | WHERE DO THEY GET INDIA 
| 


trees, near a small house, you can see a RUBBER ? 
bright little lake, whose banks in summer | 


are covered with many a lovely wild So inquired a chubby looking girl one 


| 
| 
flower; no where does the timid little | morning as she pulled on her rubbers, 
violet love to hide itself better than there ; | before going to school. And so, I dare 
the water-lily and the laurel love it dearly. | ‘say, many a reader of my magazine has 

Towards the east you can see the | asked. Here is an answer to the ques- 
smiling little village of M , with its | tion isle 





small, grave-looking church, whose spire} The caoutchouc tree grows, in general, 
glistens so brightly in the light of the | to the height of forty or fifty feet without 
departing sun. I love dearly to watch! brane thes; then branching, runs up fifteen 
the graceful curls of smoke, which come feet higher. The leaf is about six inches 
from the village chimneys. | long, thin, and shaped like that of a peach 
Towards the south I have a noble view | | tree. The trees show their working by 
of Roseland, owned by the wealthiest/the number of knots or bunches, made 
man here. It is built after the model of | py tapping; and a singular fact is, that 
a Grecian villa; it is beautiful, with its | when most tapped, they give more milk 
splendidly arranged grounds and gardens. or sap. As the time of operating is early 
That sweet little cottage near it, cov ered | day, before sunrise the tappers are at 
with ivy and running roses, belongs to a! hand. The blacks are first sent through 
young lawyer, just married, and who is | the forest, armed with a quantity of soft 
said to possess fine talents; he has been | ¢ lay and a small pick-axe. 


| 

A ae 

| tion of the clay is formed into a cup, and 
'stuck to the trunk. The black then 
our own exquisite g garden, and the beau- | striking his pic -k over the cup, the sap 


travelling some time, and has now settled; On coming to one of the trees, a por- 
himself down for life. 


Lastly, come a little nearer and view 


tiful forest surrounding us. But while I oozes out slowly, a tree giving out daily 
am writing the sunset has deepened into | about a gill. The tapper continues in 
twilight; the eve ning star is glimmering | this way, tapping, perhaps, fifty trees, 
brightly, and night is fast drawing her| when he returns, and with a jar passing 
sable curtain over this loy ely scene ; so} lover the same ground, empties his cups. 
adieu for this evening. | So, by seven o’clock, the blacks come 
in with their jars, ready for working. 
The sap at this stage resembles milk in 





Disten extatbasiein r : 
Pursuir or KNowLepGe. —“ Do’ 
you snore, Abel ? ” 


appearance, and somewhat in taste. It is 





also frequently drunk with perfect safety. 
| ) : 


“No, Seth, I do never snore.” 'If left standing now, it will curdle like 


‘How do you know, Abel ?” | milk, disengaging a watery substance like 


6 Rane ‘ . 
because, the other day I laid awake | whey. 
tha vey ty al : ’ 
the whole night to see.” Shoemakers now arrange themselves 
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to form the gum. Seated in the shade, | some parts whole forests exist, and they 
with a large pan of milk on ore side, and ‘are frequently cut down for firewood. 

on the other a flagon, in which is burned| Although the trees exist in Mexico and 
a nut, peculiar to this country, eatting the East Indies, there appears to be no 
a dense smoke, the operator having his| importation into this country from these 
last, or form, held by a long stick or) places. The reason, we suppose, must 
handle, previously besmeared with a soft) be the want of that fruitfulness which is 
clay (in order to slip off the shoe when| found in them here. The caoutchouc 
finished), holds it over the pan, and | tree may be worked all the year; but 
pouring on the milk until it is covered,| generally, in the wet season, they have 
sets the coating in the smoke, then giving | rest, owing to the flooded state of the 
it a second coat, repeats the smoking;| woods; and the milk being watery, 
and so on witha third and a fourth, until | requires more trouble to manufacture the 
the shoe is of the required thickness, same article than in the dry season. 
averaging from six to twelve coats. | 


When finished, the shoes on the forms | 


are placed in the sun the remainder of| ? ; 
the Nay to drip. Neat day, if requizea,|HOW 10 MAKE A GOOD STUDENT. 


they may be figured, being so soft that; Many years since, when the late lieu- 
any impression will be indelibly received.| tenant-governor Phillips, of Andover, 
The natives are very dexterous in this| Mass., was a student of Harvard College, 
work. With a quill and a sharp-pointed | owing to some boyish freak he left the 
stick they will produce finely-lined leaves} University and went home. His father 
and flowers, such as you may have seen} was a very grave man, of sound mind and 
on the shoes, in an incredibly short space | few words. He inquired into the busi- 
of time. ness, but deferred expressing any opinion 
After remaining on the forms two or| until the next day. At breakfast, he said, 
three days, the shoes are cut open on the | speaking to his wife, ““ My dear, have you 
top, allowing the last to slip out. They|any cloth in the house suitable to make 
are then tied together, ready for the| Sam a frock and trowsers ? ” 
market. There pedlers and Jews trade| She replied, “ Yes.” 
for them with merchants, who have them; “ Well,” said the old gentleman, “ fol- 
stuffed with straw, and packed in boxes) low me, my son.” Samuel kept pace 
to export. In the same manner any | with his father as he leisurely walked near 
shape may be manufactured. the common, and at length ventured to 
Thus toys are made of clay forms. Af-| ask, “ What are you going to do with me, 
ter drying, the clay is broken and ex-) father ?” 
tracted. Bottles, &c., are made in the; “TI am going to bind you an apprentice 
same way. According as the gum grows | to that blacksmith, ” replied Mr. Phillips. 
older, it becomes darker in color and “ Take your choice; return to college, or 
more tough. The number of caoutchoue | you must work.” 
trees in the province is countless. In| “I had rather return,” said the son. 
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He did return, confessed his fault, was commenced ship-building, and from that 
a good scholar, and became an excellent; time until his death he was engaged in 
and useful citizen. If all parents were} various mercantile speculations, and in 
like Mr. Phillips, (whose conduct on this| banking. In 1811, he had £200,000 in 
occasion was commendable, although it by | the hands of the , who were then 
no means follows that the harsh enforce-| in imminent danger of failure. Had they 
ment of parental authority is under all | failed, it is very probable that Girard 
circumstances justifiable,) the students at} College would never have been built. 
our colleges would prove better students, | The effect on his peculiar constitution of 
or the nation would have a more plentiful} mind, would, most likely, have proved 





supply of blacksmiths. 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 


STEPHEN GIRARD was born on the 


24th May, 1750, within the environs of 


Bordeaux, in France. He sailed to the 
West Indies as a cabin boy, when only 
twelve years of age; and after residing 
there some time, removed to the United 
States. He followed the sea as mate, 
captain, and part owner of a vesssel for a 
while, and accumulated some money. 
He entered into partnership with Isaac 
Hazelhurst, of Philadelphia, and purchas- 
ed two vessels to commence the St. Do- 
mingo trade ; but they were captured, 
and that dissolved the firm. 

During the war, he was at Mount 
Holly, in the business of bottling claret 
and cider. In 1779, he returned to Phil- 
adelphia, and entered upon the New Or- 
leans and St. Domingo trade. He then 
tried a partnership with his brother, 
which, in the course of three or four 
years, exploded in a rupture. Shortly 
after this, his prospects were materially 
aided by the acquisition of £10,000, de- 
posited in one of his vessels during the 
insurrection at St. Domingo, and for which 
the owners never called. In 1791, he 





| fatal. He died in 1832, estimated to be 
worth £2,500,000. 

He never gave an opinion as to the 
cause of his success, that I am aware of. 
When requested to furnish incidents for 
his life, he refused, replying : “ My ac- 
’ We can pro- 


| 
| tions must make my life. ’ 
|bably glean his opinion from the follow- 
|ing two or three little “ actions :”— 

A gentleman from Europe purchased 
a bill of exchange on Girard, to defray 
the expenses of a tour to this country. 


It was duly honored on presentation, but 


ees that one cent, (a half-penny) 
| 


in the course of their transactions it so 


remained to be refunded on the part of 


the European; and, on the eve of his 
departure Girard dunned him for it. 
The gentleman apologized, and tendered 
him a six and a quarter cent piece, re- 
questing the difference. Mr. Girard ten- 
dered him in exchange jive cents, which 
the gentleman declined to accept, alleg- 
ing he was entitled to an additional quar- 
ter of acent. In reply Girard admitted 
the fact, but informed him it was not in 
his power to comply, as the government 
had neglected to provide the fractional 
coin in question, and returned the gen- 
tleman the six cent piece, reminding him, 
however, that he must still consider him 
his debtor for the balance. 
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We saw that remarkable man (Girard) 
after his head was white with the frost o 
nearly fourscore years; and could not help 
noticing, even then, the minute attention 
which he gave to the most trivial thing 
that could affect his fortune. “ Take that 
lot of fowls away ; the roosters are too 
many ; they would keep the hens poor, ” 
said the old merchant to a farmer, who 
had brought them for one of Girard’s 
ships — “ take them away—I will not 
buy them. ” 

“ Take care of the cents, and the dol- 
lars will take care of themselves,” was 
evidently his opinion. 

The posthumous charities of Mr. Gir- 
ard, remarks Mr. Freedley, were merely 
the Egyptian spices that embalm a loath- 
some carcase ; for he forgot the charities 
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The precious charge now laid upon ber, 


f With cheerful energy she bore ; 


She trained them up in fear and honor, 
Virtue and prudence all her store. 

At length, to seek their livelihood, 
They took her blessing and departed ; 

A lone old woman now she stood, 
Yet cheerful, hopeful and stout-hearted. 


She spared, and scraped, and saved each penny, 
And spun by night the flax she bought, 
And of fine flax-thread yards full many 
At last she to the weaver brought. 
He wove her linen white as snow; 
Her needle and her scissors plying, 
A spotless burial-dress she so 
Prepared against her day of dying. 


Her dress —- her burial.drees — wrth pleasure 
And sacred pride she lays away ; 
It is her first and last — her treasure — 
The fruit of many a toilsome day. 
She puts it on, God’s Word to hear, 
| When Sabbath bells sound holy warning, 
| Then lays it up again, to wear 


due to long service, and buried the heart! The night before the eternal morning. 


of a man in the money bags of the 
merchant. 





THE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 


Is xt there something very touching and beau- 
tiful in the following lines? They are translated 
from the German of Chamisso, by Rev. Charles 
T. Brooks, of Newport, R. I. — Knickerbocker. 


Behold her busy with her linen, 
Yon ancient dame with silver hair, 
The briskest of the washerwomen, 
Though six-and-seventy years are there ; 
So she has followed year by year, 
The honest toil at which you find her, 
Filling with diligence the sphere 
Of useful labor God assigned her. 


In her days (for she is human,) 
She loved and hoped and wedded too ; 
Well has she known the lot of woman, 
Seen cares and sorrows not a few ; 
Her dear, sick man she sought to save, 
(Three children faithfully she bore him,) 
Nor did she bury in the grave 
Her faith and hope when earth closed o’er him 


And would that I, when night shall find me, 
Might read in life’s last sinking sun, 
That I had wrought the work assigned me, 
As this good dame her task has done ; 
That I had learned life’s joy to drink 
In such a full and even measure, 
And could upon my grave-clothes think, 
At last, with such a heart-felt pleasure. 


BE MERRY AND WISE. 


A smiLz on the face, and kind words on the tongue, 
Will serve you as passports all nations among ; 
A heart that is cheerful, a spirit that’s free, 
Will carry you bravely o’er life’s stormy sea. 


Talk not of fortune, talk not of fate— 

We make our own troubles, however we prate 
This world would be honey where now it is gall, 
Where we but contented and merry withal! 


In the midst of our song, in the midst of our 
cheer, 

We gratefully will our Creator revere ; 

And for ever and aye will the grand secret prize, 

That unless we are merry, we cannot be wise. 
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A PpooR GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOLAR.|lodged him with his mistress. In the 
A gentleman, while attending an ex-| dead of night, when the robbers were all 
amination of a school, where every ques-|asleep, he cut their throats. Thence 
tion was answered with the greatest|making hasty way back to Athens, he 
promptness, put some questions to the| bargained with the parents that he would 
pupils which were not exactly the same | restore them their daughter and all her 
as found in the book. After numerous} companions, if they would consént to 
ready answers to their teacher on the|their marriage; which proving very 
subject of geography, he asked one of | happy» it became the custom to invoke 

the name of Hymen at all nuptials. 


the pupils where Turkey was. She an- 
swered rather hesitatingly, “ In the yard 


with the poultry.” : 
A Promise.— A promise should be 


given with caution and kept with care. 

Bap Barearns.— A teacher in a| A promise should be made by the heart 
Sunday School once remarked, that he | and remembered by the head. A promise 
is the offspring of the intention, and 
should be nurtured by recollection. A 
promise and its performance should, like 
the scales of a true balance, always present 
amutual adjustment. A promise delayed 
for a mess of pottage.” is justice deferred. A promise neglected 

A second said, “Judas made a bad | is an untruth told. A promise attended 
bargain when he sold his Lord for thirty | to, is a debt settled. 





who buys the truth makes a good bargain ; 
and inquired if any scholar recollected 
an instance in Scripture of a bad bargain. 

“T do,” replied a boy. ‘ Esau made a 








bad bargain when he sold his birthright 





pieces of silver.” 

A third boy observed, “ Our Lord tells 
us that he makes a bad bargain, who, to Curious Epirapus on Drs. Walker 
gain the whole world, losses his own soul.” and Fuller; the former, it will be remem- 
A bad bargain indeed ! bered, wrote a work on “ English Parti- 
cles.” That to his memory is :— 

Here lie Walker’s Particles. 

HistoricaL Account OF HyYMEN.| And the other reads as followeth :— 
Hymen was a_ beautiful youth of Here lies Fuller's ‘earth. 
Athens, who, for the love of a young 
virgin, disguised himself, and assisted 
at the Elusinian rites; and at this time, RENNEL thinks the mud of the Ganges, 
he, together with his beloved, and divers | carried in the flood season into the sea, 
other young ladies of that city, were sur-|is equal to 74 pyramids of Egypt: but 
prised and carried off by pirates, who} Lyell reduces it to one pyramid. Ren- 
supposing him to be what he appeared, | nel thinks the mud a fourth of the water. 
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“Tw regard to COFFEE,” says Professor) Wat Makes A Man. — The longer 
Schouw, “ very little was known about it | I live the more certain Iam that the great 
in Europe, except in Turkey, previous | difference between men, the great and 
to 1650. Professor Alpin, a botanist of|the insignificant, is energy — invincible 
Padred, who was in Egypt about the year | determination —an honest purpose once 
1600, says it was at that time in general | fixed—and then victory. That quality 
use there. A coffee-house was opened | will do any thing that can be done in the 
in Marseilles, in 1671. The first coffee | world; and no talents, no circumstances, 
in England was brought by a merchant,|no opportunity, will make a two-legged 
who brought a Greek girl with him to} creature a man without it.— Goethe. 
cook it. The girl subsequently married 
the merchant’s coachman, and the couple 
opened the first coffee-house in London.” 







A GENTLEMAN wrote Dr. Francis the 
following note: “ Dear doctor, I caught 
cold yesterday, and have gota little horse. 
Please write what I shall do with them.” 
The following was the answer: “ Dear 
P. , for the cold take a pound of but- 
ter candy. For the little horse buy a 
saddle and bridle, and ride him out of 
town the first time we have pleasant 
weather.” 









A Dericrency or Evipence.—A 
son of Galen, who was very angry when 
any joke was passed on physicians, once 
defended himself from raillery by saying, 
“IT defy any person whom I ever attend- 
ed, to accuse me of ignorance or neglect. 
“That you may safely do,” replied the 
wag; “for you know, doctor, dead men 
tell no tales.” 




















Every pound of cochineal contains 
70,000 insects, boiled to death; and from 
600 to 700 thousand pounds are annually 
brought to Europe for scarlet and crimson 
dyes. 






EPITAPH FROM CUNWALLOW CHURCH- 
YARD, CORNWALL. 








(It may be read either backward or forward.] 
Shall we all die ? 
We shall die all, 
All die shall we — 
Die all we shall. 







PLACE a bone across a pork mnd, 
and you have “Bony-part crossing the 
Rhine.” This is termed “ illustrated his- 
tory.” 









An Irishman was asked at dinner, if he 
would take some apple pie? “Is it houl- 
some ?” inquired Tady. “ To be sure it 
1 is. Why do you ask?” “ Because,” 
. said Tady, “I once had an uncle that 
was kilt with appleplexy, and sure enough 
[ thought it might be something of the 
same kind.” 






Tue total number of volumes now in 
the library of the British Museum is esti- 
mated to amount to 510,110. 











GREAT works are performed not by 
strength, but by perseverance.—JOHN- 
SON. 
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CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86. 


LONG BACKBOARD EXERCISES CoN-|is to hold the head erect, and to be prac- 
TINUED. tised in the balance step, with and with- 
out gaining ground, for half an hour at 
least ; after which the muscles of the arms 
and shoulders should be exercised by the 
club practice. 
THE CLUB PRACTICE. 


The clubs (fig. 4), are to be placed in 
the pupil’s hands, with the wrists turned 
jout, and having a firm hold of the 
handles ; the heels are to be kept close, 
the knees well pressed back, the weight 
of the body resting on the fore-part of 








Fig. 15. 


Two. — Art this word the backboard is 
to be lowered from position one (the 
arms being contracted), and it is to be 
brought across the back part of the 
shoulders (as in fig. 16), still keeping the 
body well forward, and the head erect. 

In the last position, the pupil will then 
be required to walk slowly round the 
room, quickly, and to practice the bal- 
ance step without gaining ground. 

When the various exercises have been | the feet, the head erect, and the body 
frequently repeated, the word “ steady” perfectly steady. 
will be given, when the position of atten- 
tion (fig. 14) is to be resumed, and at the 
command “stand at ease,” that position 
(fig. 13), with the backboard, is at once 
to be taken. 





FIRST PRACTICE. 
One.— Turn the back of the right 
'hand to the front, raise it gradually with 
a straight arm in a line with the shoulder, 
carrying the club in a circular direction 
SHORT BACKBOARD EXERCISES. round the head, the arm extended to the 
The short backboard (fig. 2) being/front, the club resting on the right 
strapped on as before directed, the pupil i shoulder, as in fig. 17. 




















Fig. 19. 


Two.— Turn the back of the left 





together, the arms straight, the body in- 
clined forward, and the head erect. 
Three. — Separate the hands, and 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


SECOND PRACTICE. 
hand to the front, 


raise it gradually 
with a straight arm 
in a line with the 
shoulder, and carry 
the club in a circular 
direction round the 
head, the arm exten- 
ded to the front, the 
club resting on the 
left shoulder. In this 
position both hands 
must be kept close 


One. — Bring the hands close together 
in front of the body, the arms straight, 
the thumbs in a line with the chin, and 
the hands perpendicular (as in fig. 21), 
the body being well forward and the 
head erect. 






















carry them backwards with the arms 
straight, and in a line with the shoulders 
(as in fig. 20), the clubs hanging perpen- 
dicular, being held between the forefin- 
gers and thumb; the palms of the hands 
upwards, and the fingers straight, body 
well forward on the forepart of the feet, 
the head erect and the shoulders well 
pressed back. 

Four.—Let the arms fall gradually to 





Fig. 20. 


the side, with the wrists turned out, and 
the clubs being held with a firm grasp, 
as in fig. 18. 





to the side at the word “ steady.” 





Two. — Separate the hands, carrying 
them off with straight arms, in a line with 
the shoulders (as in fig. 20.) 

The same motions are to be repeated 
as directed for three in the first club 
practice. 

Three. — Let the ends of the clubs fall 
to the back of the hips (as in fig. 22), 
keeping a firm grasp of the clubs with 
the arms straight, the body kept forward, 
the head erect, and shoulders pressed 
well back. 

Four—Let the arms fall gradually to 
the side, with the wrist turned out, the 
clubs being held firmly (as in fig 18). 


THIRD PRACTICE. 


One. — Carry the right hand with the 
wrist well turned out straight to the 


front, and circle the club round the right 


shoulder, then let the arms fall gradually 



























tie. 
the 
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Two. — Carry the left hand with the} pole to its centre, and resume the posi- 
wrist well turned out straight to the tion you had before the word “ one” was 
front, and circle the club round the| given. 
left shoulder; then let the arms fall 
gradually to the side at the word 
“ steady.” THERE is a sweet little ballad, written 

Three.— Carry both hands with the | hy Rev. Dr. Stoughton, to his little grand- 
wrists well turned out straight to the | daughter Mary, published many years 
front, and circle both clubs round the | ago, which is worthy of being reprinted. 
shoulders, swinging them independently ; | [¢ runs thus :— 
then at the word “ steady,” let the arms 
fall gradually to the side. 


Judea, once a female gave, 

As virtue fair, as sorrow grave, 

Mother of Him who came to save ; 
Her name was Mary. 


WAND, OR POLE EXERCISES. 





The pupils are to stand at ease as we 


have before directed, and when the poles | An amiable sister sat 

are delivered to them they are to remain | At the Redeemer’s blessed feet, 

in the same position, with the poles| And heard his words in accents sweet ; 
between their hands and the body. When | Her name was Mary. 
the word “steady” is given, the poles are 

to be held in the centre, with the thumbs A sad spectatress of his tears, 

| To Jesus’ tomb her spices bears, 


The Savior chased her swelling fears ; 
FIRST PRACTICE. Her name was Mary. 


turned inwards and close together. 


One.—Slide the hands | \ ie 
And see disc 
smartly up the pole to | Ww 
the top, which is to be} 
grasped firmly, then dart | 
the hands straight to the 
front, with straight arms, | Cowper, I bless thy magic line, 
the thumbs close toge-| Thy classic touch, thy strain divine, 
| A sympathizing friend was thine ; 


iples weep and pray, 

hen Peter deep imprisoned lay, 

"T was to thy house he shaped his way, 
Thou pious Mary. 
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ther and uppermost ; the 
knuckles to the front, as Her name was Mary. 
in fig. 23. 

Two.— Throw the 
hands well back, the 
same as directed in the dumb-bell prac- 
tice (first practice, “ three”), keeping 





And I had a soft soother, too, 

But she has vanished from my view, 

Far, far above heaven’s brightest blue ; 
Her name was Mary. 


Fig. 23. 


the knuckles to the front. But I have a sweet prattler still, 
Repeat these motions from two to one, | Sweeter than morn on eastern hill, 
and from one to two. Dear opening flower, I’ll love thee still ; 


Three. — Slide the hands down the Her name is Mary. 
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take what an aged man might consider 
to be along journey. I have been all 
the way to New York City —and more 
than this, I’ve seen the Crystal Palace ! 
y, Yes, I have stood beneath its roof of glass 
- and gazed upon its wonders. There I 
saw those famous statues which the great 
Here I am, my| Danish sculptor, THoRwALpsEN, made 
children, once more, to | to represent the Savior and his twelve 
wish you health, good | apostles. Very solemn and very majes- 
nature, plenty of roast | tic are those great figures. I sat and 
beef, hot corn, and | looked upon the image of Jesus until he 
pudding ; and above seemed to speak to me, and I felt that I 
——— all, that piety without | loved him. Then I gazed upon Paul, until 
— which all other good |I thought I heard him preaching to the 
things are but as the flecks of foam which | Athenians on Mars Hill: and upon Peter 
the wind wafts from the crests of the) until he seemed all on fire with zeal, and 
waves to perish on the shore. Only be|on John until the sublime pictures and 
truly pious, my children, and your enjoy- symbols of the Revelations began to pass 
ment of life will follow as a matter of beforeme. And there too I saw Thomas, 
course. ) the doubter, and Andrew and Simon and 
I dare say you are glad that the dog- Matthew, and all the others whose love 
days are past. The pleasant winds of and labors for Christ have made their 
September have taken the place of the | names famous, and their memories preci- 
stifling atmosphere of August. I love to | ous all over the world. 
feel the breezes as they fan my venerable| Besides this group of statuary I saw a 
cheeks and send new strength through | vast number of objects from all parts of 
my ancient limbs. And I reckon that the world. .There were beautiful birds 
you can study better than you did during | from South America, with specimens of 
the hot days. Isee you, in my fancies, polished wood ; statuary and pictures from 
digging after knowledge as the gold dig- Italy ; all sorts of manufactured goods, 
ger does for ore. That's right. Conquer from a lady’s needle to a steam engine, 
| 


S\\ 


—- 





your grammars, subdue your arithmetical | brought from France, England, Ger- 
problems, and ride in triumph over your) many, Denmark, Canada, the United 
Latin and Greek, and I'll promise you| States, &c., &. Nearly every thing that 
that if you live long enough you will all|is used or worn by men is to be found in 
be men and women certainly ! the Palace. And then there is a gallery 
Since last month I have ventured to of excellent paintings where one would 
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like to spend an entire day. I wandered|ing soundly. Minne was very much 
among .all these fine sights for several | interested in her book, and felt like look- 
hours, until my limbs were weary and_|ing a little sour at the interruption. But 
my head confused. I have not room|amoment’s thought about her duty brought 
to describe the curious things in the/|her feelings right again. She took the 
Palace. light and obeyed her mother with a 
Perhaps you want to know what I| cheerful spirit. This was an act of self- 
think of the Crystal Palace, and whether | conquest in Minnie. Here she is looking 
it is worth going to New York to see.! at the baby. 
Well, I will tell you 
my honest opinion, 
If you live in or 
near New York; 
by all means go 





and see it. If you 
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city for any pur- 
pose, go and see 
it. But I should 
hardly advise you 
to goa very long 
journey on pur- 
pose to see it. 
I don’t think it 
would pay boys 
and girls, or even 
men and women 
generally, to be 
at much expense, toil, and trouble, to see| Now for my correspondence. 
it. That is my opinion, though others} Here is a pretty little note from an 
may think differently. Alabama boy, who tells me how much he 
I stated in my last that Mr. GrorGe | likes my magazine. Thank you, Master 
C. Ranp had published the third volume| Henry. You and I will be friends for 


! 


of “ My Uncle Toby’s Library.” I was| ever. 
mistaken. He had only printed meng Mary L1zzie, who lives in the Green 
volumes then. But now the third, called | Mountain State, and who is only ten 
Minnie Brown, is going through the | years old, sends. me a very pretty compli- 
press and will soon be ready. I will|ment, and says she “ likes all my maga- 
insert one of its pictures. It refers to|zine very much, and especially the chit- 
Minnie Brown. Minnie was reading,and chat.” She is trying to get a new sub- 


her mother requested her to go into an-|scriber so that Mr. Rand may send her a 


other room and see if the baby was sleep-! volume of “ My Uncle Toby’s Library. ’ 
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That’s right, Mary. Only try, and you 
will be sure to succeed. She sends the 
following enigma, the first she ever com- 
posed. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My Il, 15, 6, 12, 2, is a study. 
My 4, 1, 3, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 17, 15, 16, 2, is used in making cloth. 
My 13, 12, 13, 11, 5, is the name of a good book. 
My 8, 7, 2, 5, is a substance which forms a part of 
the human body. 
My lJ, 7, 10, 5, is a flower. 
My whole is often spoken of in your Magazine. 


Here is a letter from a Carolina boy. 
He answers several puzzles. If ever I 
i visit Boon Hill, I should like to shake 
e} hands with Wirt1am Hour, Here is 
: his letter. 


Dear Mr. Forrester. —I take the liberty of 
writing to you, and to send you four answers 
and some conundrums, which if you think wor- 
thy, please insert in your nice little Magazine as 
soon as you can. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


Ist. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens ? 

2d. Why is a mayor like an almanac ? 

3d. If a pair of andirons cost three dollars, 
what will a load of wood come to? 


RIDDLE. 


\ 
I am found in Joss, but not in gain, 
If you search there "twill be in vain ; 
Jam found in hour but not in day, 
And whatIam you now may say. 


Yours respectfully, 
Wim Hotz. 
To Francis Forrester, Esq. 


And now we have two pretty notes 
from a Down East girl. You are welcome, 
SARAH, to my list of correspondents. 
Your enigma is very easy; my readers 
will guess it out as quick asthought. But 
I will print it nevertheless. You can get 
subscribers on the terms named on the 
cover. 


FROLIC. 
brim full of good humor I will print it. I 
hope cousin Jerry’s boat won't get cap- 
sized in that pond up country. 
should, and Fred should get a ducking, 
he might consider boating “ no fun.” 
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Belgrade, Sept. 8, 1853. 


Mr. Forrester, Dear Sir: Please excuse the 
liberty I take in writing to you. I have never 
seen you ; but thinking that you would like to 
have your subscribers write to you, I thought I 
would try what I could do towards it. I have 
received the September number, it came a week 
before the usual time. Your Magazine is the 
first I have ever taken ; I think it is very interest- 
ing ; in it there is much to amuse and instruct 
the young. I find much pleasure in solving the 
enigmas, riddles, &c.,while those that are younger 
are amused and instructed with the pretty pic- 
tures and interesting stories which it contains. 
Here is an enigma which if you think worthy of 
aplace I should like to have inserted in your 
magazine. Itis the first one I ever composed. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 2, 3, 4, is a number. 
My 8, 9, 2, 10, 9, 3, is a musical instrument. 
My 1, 5, 3, 5, 5, 3, is a happy land. 
My 1, 5, 3, 12, isa thing aged men use. 
My 3, 4, 5, 7, is what we all ought to be. 
My 1, 2, 5, 11, is a kind of fuel. 

My whole is the name of a town. 


Yours with respect, 
Saran Y. 

I have two letters from Chelsea, with 
answers to puzzles and with new enig- 
mas. But both Marry and GrorGe, the 
writers, have failed to send the answers 
to their enigmas. I am sorry for this, 
but I never publish any enigmas without 
having the answers sent to me. Will 
George and Matty try again ? 


Aad here is a funny affair from Frep 
It is rather long, but it is so 


If she 


Dear Mr. Forrester: — Near the close of my 


school, I came home one afternoon, rejoicing in 
the fun I had in view for the app: oaching vaca- 
tion, when my mother handed me the following 
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epistie from my cousin Jerry, away up in the ru-| ter, she said with a smile, “ Well, Freddy,” (I 
ral village of Rosy Glen, in New Hampshire. | don’t like to be called Freddy —I think it is too 
Now cousin Jerry was a very ingenious son of| girlish for a boy of twelve), “ cousin Jerry seems 
Adam, and although his education was very or-| to be pretty prudent, so I think if your father is 
dinary, yet he had a good share of common | willing, that you can go to Rosy Glen.” 
sense, as you will seein the letter, which is as| I was all anxiety till father came home, from 
follows : | fear that he might have some objection to my 
Dear Cousin: —I take my pen in hand to in-| going. I concluded that the best way to pop the 
form you that you are wanted up here just as | question to him when he came home to tea was to 
soon as your vacation begins. I am sure that | give him the letter. Well, after tea I handed 
uncle and aunt will let you come, for they know | him the letter, which he read very coolly, and 
that our fields and woods, fresh breezes and clear | folded it up, saying, “ Well, Fred, do you want 
sunshine will be more likely to make your cheeks | to go?” 
ruddy with health and your heart light, than the “Why, father!” exclaimed I, “of course I 
turmoil and dust of the city. I assure you we | want to go!” 
will have fine sport in haying time, which, you| “ Well, I am willing,” he answered. 
know, begins in three weeks, for father is going My heart fairly jumped for joy, and I was for 
to get me a scythe, and we will have it together. | getting ready immediately, but they told me not 
Then jumping on the hay in the barn, you know, | to be in a hurry, for I could not go till the next 
is such fun as you don’t often get in Boston. | Thureday, which would give me three days to 
You know I am considerable of a mechanic. | get ready. But, Mr. Forrester, you must be as- 
Well, I got the boys of our village together one | sured that I was ready for the cars on the mor- 
Saturday afternoon, and said to them — “ Boys, | ning upon which I was to go! So after a few 
I motion that we get a boat to put on our pond. | tears (you needn’t laugh, for I couldn’t help it!) 
I think it’s a pity if we can’t have something in | I ran to thestation, and soon found myself whirl- 
the shape of a boat besides those two little skiffs | ing rapidly towards Rosy Glen. 
that are just as willing to tip over as you please,| If you think this will interest my fellow read- 
and a little moreso! don't you? Now I have| ers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine enough to 
got a plan which I will propose for your grave | P®Y for printing, Mr. Forrester, you may, per- 
consideration. It is, that each one of us give half | haps, learn some time what happened after I got 
a dollar, which will make five dollars, and | there ; so I guess you will print it. 
which, Mr. Auger says, will pay for a good flat Yours, for the Magazine, 
bottomed boat, large enough to have a sail, and 
to carry a whole crew. Mr. Auger says I can 
help him to make it, and so have enough out of : ; 
oa tes dollars to rig her. Boys, what do you My friend Auaustus B. KNowLton 
say to it?” has been to see the Crystal Palace, it 
To my surprise, they all thought it a first rate seems. I wish I had met him there. 


plan, and were eager to have itcarried out ; they as ‘ ‘ ht 
said they would pay their shares next week. So However, as I did not, I will let him tell 


you see, Fr. d, that we are agoing to have some- | you what he saw. 
thing fit tohave asailin. There are many other 
things I should like to write about, but cannot 
stop now, as I have got to goup to Mr. Auger’s; 
so good bye. Your aff’e cousin, 

Rosy Glen, June 7th, 1853. JERRY. 


Frep Fro.ic. 


* Among all the specimens of Art in this Mam- 
moth Fair, none are more worthy of notice than 
the great sculptor THorwaLpsen’s plaster casts of 
Curist and the twelve Apostles. These are ranged 
in a semi-circle, upon pedestals about four feet in 

I, of course, was over ears in love with the | height, that of Christ being in the centre, and a 
country, and cousin Jerry, and the flat bottomed | foot or more above the rest. 
boat; so I gave the letter to mother, and asked On the left of the Saviour, those first-mentioned 
her if I should go the next week. She told me | being nearest, stand Paul, Simon, Bartholemew, 
to wait ti!l she had read the letter, as she didn’t | James, Thomas, and Andrew; on the right, in 
know whether I should goat all yet. This an-| like order, Peter, Matthew, John, James of Al 
swer was rather dampening to my hopes, but/ pheus, Philip, and Thaddeus. 
they soon revived, for after she had read the let-} An angel, with out-spread wings, holding what 
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I supposed to be a baptismal font, in the shape 
of a large shel), kneels before them, but with his 
face to the spectators. The casts are above the 
common size, and have a back-ground of dark 
maroon velvet; upon first beholding them the 
effect is grand, yet beautiful in the extreme. 
Juvenile soldiers, who delight in wooden can- 


ANSWERS 


TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 


1. Bar. 2. Mint. 3. To G. A. Shepherd's 
enigma—General Israel Putnam. 4. To Delphos 


non with elder pith for balls, will be pleased at —The American Stage. 


the sight of real cannon, real brass cannon, having 
a complement of tron balls piled in order before 
them. 

Guns, also, so constructed as to be taken apart 
and packed in elegant cases, fitted up with every 
convenience. Here is a pair of pistols, superbly 
mounted, cost but twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Military caps, epaulets, and swords cause the 
young West-pointers to gaze till their eyes are 
sore. I noticed a Safe so highly polished, one 
of the most fashionable ladies ‘‘above Bleecker,” 
might use it as a looking-glass without injuring 
her eyes; and another marbleized. 

In the Canadian department are snow-shces, 
reminding one of their cold, desolate winters. 
Here is a self rocking cradle, for those model 
mothers, whom Fanny Fern describes as sending 
you to Betty, the nurse, in order to ascertain the 
age of her first-born. There is a Violin which 
has the notes marked by a silver-plated stop. By 
pressing your finger on the stop, and drawing 
the bow across the string the proper sound is 
made. I suppose this is for lazy boys. 

Beds also painted with flowers, &c., make you | 
sleepy almost to look at them. Chairs, with 
seats of rich satin, silk, and damask ; a piano 
with the keys made of mother-of-pearl —another, 
the case of Papier Mache. » Dresses of costly lace, 
and beautifully embroidered, make the ladies’ 
eyes water. Rich velvet carpet nearly an inch 
thick, 

Another article which is much noticed is the 
Astronomical Clock. I copy the notice which 
is on the side :— 


“ This clock, besides showing the time of day, 
gives the days of the months through the year, 
the rising and setting of the Sun and Moon, the 
time the Sun and Moon enter the signs, the 
phases of the Moon, high and low tides, and can 
be set to any altitude below 6%°. It compensates 
for difference of motive power and temperature, 
and runs three hundred and seventy-six days 
with once winding.” 


That is what I call a wonderful Clock. 
Stamford, Conn , Sept. 6, 1858. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES. 


1. Pit. 2. Leek, Keel. 3. Tide. 4. Wick. 5. 


Dot-age. 
ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 
1. Ear-wig. 2. A Second of Time. 3. Just-ice. 
4. Hackney. 


I will now give you a few more hard 
kernels from my portfolio, to put in your 
thought mills to grind out —if you can. 


| 


RIDDLES. 


1. 

Perfect with a head, perfect without a head, 
perfect with a tail, perfect without a tail, perfect 
with either, neither, or both. 

2. 
My head and tail both equal are, 
My middle slender as a bee, 
Whether I stand on head or heel 
Tis all the same to you or me ; 
But if my head should be cut off, 
The matter’s frue, although ‘tis strange. 
My head and body severed thus, 
Immediately to nothing change. 


3. 
One syllable I am, and bring to mind 
No meaning, or a meaning ill defined. 
But when curtail’d, two syllables I grow, 
And what that means I hope you ne’er shall 


know. 
4. 


Two syllables I was before, 
And then I shiver’d or I burn’d, 
And could not fail to move your pity ; 
But when I gained a letter more, 
A monosyllable I turned, 
And you admire me as a city. 
5. 
One syllable only, whose letters are four, 
I always mean two, and can never mean more ; 
But my second and first are so jumbled in one, 
You must take them together or let them alone. 


I have lots of correspondence crowded 
out. Adieu. F. F. 
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CRYSTAL palaces are among the mar-| 
vels of this marvellous age. They are 
grander than the palace which the Genius 
of the Wonderful Lamp is said to have | 
erected for that hero of eastern story) 
named Aladdin. The grandfathers and | 
grandmothers of the boys and girls who 
now live, never dreamed of such things. | 
If they should rise from their graves, and 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





or some other strange and mysterious 
country. 

But however it would be with them, 
one thing is certain. The boys and girls 
of our times do live in the era of crystal 
palaces; and they want to know some- 
thing about them, and particularly do 
they want to know about the one which 
is now open in the City of New York — 


be led into the Crystal Palace at New |a picture of which is at the head of this 


York, they would rub their eyes and look | 
wildly about. Like old Rip Van Winkle, 
after his long nap in Sleepy Hollow, 
they would be strangely puzzled; and I 
am inclined to think they would fancy 
themselves in fairy-land, or dream-land, 
9 


article. 

The idea of building a palace of iron 
and glass, first entered into the brain of 
JosepH Paxron. He was once a poor 
boy. When he grew up, he was only a 
gardener to an English Duke. But he 


, 
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had a thoughtful mind. He was indus-) gaze on this almost magic scene, you say; 
trious, and labored to improve himself. | ‘* Well this is a wonderful place truly !” 
By degrees, he made it obvious that he| Suppose we now take a walk round 
was no common man. When the World’s| the palace—in thought, I mean. Let us 
Fair was talked of in England, he con-| then leave our place under the dome and 
ceived the idea of the first Crystal Pal-| go back along the nave leading to the 
ace as suited to hold the goods to be| entrance on the sixth avenue, which is 
exhibited, and to accommodate the visi-| shewn on the picture, in the rear of the 
tors, who were expected from every part railroad. 
of the globe. Well, here then, we begin our walk. 
At first, he shared the fate of nearly | But stop. What does this young lady 
all great inventors. His plan was laugh-| wish, who is seated just inside the door 
ed at. Little men, who fancied them-| with a stand filled with canes, parasols, 
selves great, sneered at it, and said :|and umbrellas before her? “ Your cane 
“Pooh! The thing is visionary! It is| sir, your parasol miss, if you please ?” she 
impossible ! ” says, “ You must leave your cane and 
But genius triumphed. The Palace/ parasol here!” 
went up with marvellous speed, and be-} ‘ O very well, Miss, I guess you are 
came the greatest wonder of that wonder | very particular folks in this region,” you 
world in Hyde Park. say to yourself as you give up your cane 
The friends of art in America, seeing | or parasol, and take a little ticket with a 
the success of the first World’s Fair and| number on it in return. Now, looking 
of the Crystal Palace, resolved to get up| to the right, you see an aisle, with France 
another. With Americans, you know,/ written over it in large letters. Let us 
to resolve is to do. So up went a palace|enter it, and take 4 peep at the things 
on the sixth avenue in New York City,| France has sent to the Exhibition. But, 
not so large as the one in England, but} O dear, who can find time even to look 
perhaps fully equal to it in symmetry|at this display! Here are all kinds of 
and beauty. things for the kitchen; there are all sorts 
The Palace, as you see by the picture, | of tools for mechanics. Yonder are silks, 
is in the form of a cross. It is the largest | velvets, laces, &c., for the ladies; pre- 
structure of any kind in this country.| serves and pickles, for epicures ; carpets 
As you enter it, you find yourself look-| and tapestries, for parlors and drawing 
ing down what is called the nave, or cen-| rooms; silver ware, for the table; and 
tral aisle, 365 feet in length and 41 fcet| here, I declare, isa clock with a tree ris- 
wide. You walk half way down this| ing over it, which is full of artificial birds 
distance, and looking up, you beuofd a| that keep moving about and singing too, 
noble dome springing up to the height of|in obedience to the machinery of the 
118 feet above your head. You then/|clock. And in another place is a huge 
look around you, and on four sides, you} boar, carved in wood, grappling with an 
see the naves stretching out to the dis-| unhappy man, who undertook to hunt 
tance of 182 feet. As you stand and|him. See, how his claws enter the man’s 
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back! It makes one’s flesh creep to look 
at the poor fellow. Boar hunting may 
be very fine sport, but I would rather be 
gazing quietly at the wonders of this 
palace than hunting wild boars in the 
forest of Ardennes or any other forest. 
But here we are in the nave again. 
Let us cross over and peep at Austria, 
Denmark, and Italy, on the other side. 
Here you find lots of guns, pistols, dirks, 
swords, and some handsome cutlery. 
Well, Austria needs such things because 
she oppresses her people, and can keep 
them only by the use of force. But we 


don’t want to look at weapons of war, so | 


let us walk over yonder, and study that 
group of statues from Denmark. How 
beautiful they stand, those images of 
Christ and his apostles! In the centre 
is Jesus, looking so full of tenderness, 
that the sight brings a tear to your eyes, 
and a thought of affectionate gratitude 
swells your breast. On his right, stands 
Paul preaching with a soul full of power. 
You gaze on him awhile, and his voice 
seems to break on your ear in earnest 
tones. Then you turn to Simon, Bar- 
tholomew, James and Thomas, to Peter, 
John, and the others, until your heart is 
full of feeling, and your mind of admira- 
tion; you go away blessing the great 
T horwaldsen, for executing such a work 
of beauty. 

Now let us step into Italy. Here you 
find, among many other things, some 
pretty paintings, and some very fine stat- 
uary. The veiled nun is especially beau- 
tiful, and a statue of Columbus wrought 
in silver thread, or in filagree, as_ the 
artists say, will be sure to attract all 
eyes. 

Passing leisurely along through the 


|Italian department, we find ourselves 

again in the nave. Here we pause to 
look at the figure of the mother asleep on 
the prairie, while a huge eagle is in the 
act of endeavoring to steal away her 
child. From this, we turn to the eques- 
trian statue of the great Washington ; the 
| collossal figure of Webster, the marble 
‘figures of Eve and the Greek Slave; 
with many others which I have not space 
even to name. 

We have now reached the departments 

of America and England. Here you 
find specimens of almost everything that 
we use or wear. The stately carriage, the 
life boat, the brass cannon, the tiny cam- 
brie needle, the richly bound book, the 
| mighty steam engine, gorgeous furniture, 
farming utensils, hardware of every va- 
riety, and, in a word, almost every thing 
of man’s modern invention. As you gaze 
on this vast display, you grow weary ; 
your head aches; you are hungry; you 
| sigh for rest ; and are very pleased to see, 
in a corner of the palace, a spacious res- 
|torator, where, by paying a good price, 
you may rest awhile and satisfy the de- 
mands of your appetite. 

After being refreshed, you start again. 
Now you ascend a spacious staircase, and 
seek the picture gallery, where you find 
a large display of oil paintings, some of 
which are very fine. Battle pieces, scrip- 
ture scenes, pictures of life at home and 
abroad, in ancient and modern times, are 
here. You pause at every step to study 
the meaning of the painter. Now you 
gaze at the brave Luther, thundering de- 
fiance at the Diet of Worms; soon you 
pause before Queen Victoria, and admire 
the look of the old Iron Duke as he pre- 
sents the baby prince with a casket. 
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Presently, you stop long before a picture | the man who invented sofas.” Presently, 


‘of a poor family of the martyr ages, 

now happily past, reading the Bible. 
The door is locked, for it is dangerous to 
be seen reading the Bible. The old pa- 
triarch is seen listening with intense at- 
tention to the words of the holy Book. 
His good dame sits in wrapt devotion, a 
tear of sacred affection gathering in her 
eye. The maiden daughter is behind her 
brother, looking beautifully modest as she 
too listens to his reading. And the whole 
picture is so natural, so touching, it 
speaks to your heart, and you brush away 
a tear, and feel yourself a better child, as 
you turn to the next picture. Thus, you 
pass slowly along, until it begins to grow 
dusky. ‘This reminds you, that you must 
hasten hence. You tear yourself away 
from the picture gallery, and proceed 
hastily over the other portions of the 
galleries. 

Here, you find rich displays of ladies’ 
dresses, caps and corsets; beautiful speci- 
mens of porcelain work, and miniature 
figures in terra cotta; a splendid variety 
of silver ware; perfumery, soaps, wigs, 
piano fortes, and a multitude of other 
things, which, as the auctioneers say, in 
their advertisements, are too numerous 
to mention. 

By this time, you feel almost as tired 
as a soldier after a day’s hard fighting. 
So you walk down stairs with a somewhat 
heavy step. ‘Taking your cane or para- 
sol from the young lady at the door, 
you walk out and jump into the first om- 
nibus which runs near your home, or your 
hotel. And when you get seated cosily 
in the softest corner of the sofa, you say 
in the spirit of the renowned Sancho 
Panza, of glorious memory, “ blessed be 


a cup of tea, a plate of nice cold beef, 
with some delicate slices of fresh bread 
and butter, restore your spirits. You talk 
over the sights of the day, and at an early 
hour, seek your bed, where you fall asleep 
almost as soon as your cheek touches the 
pillow —if you have any dreams, they 
are filled with pictures of what you saw 
at the Crystal Palace. And, it may be, 
if you should live to be as aged as Fran- 
cis Forrester, you may one day shoulder 
your walking stick, and tell your little 
curly headed grand children, of the 
pleasant day you spent at the Crystal 
Palace. 


ICELAND was discovered in 860; settled 
in 870; became an independent republic 
in 928; was Christianized in the year 
1,000 ; in 1265 became voluntary subject 
to Norway ; 1387 fell, together with Nor- 
way, under the dominion of Denmark ; 
and remains to this day a Danish pro- 
vince. For nine hundred years the dress, 
habits, manners, and characters of the 
people (sixty thousand in number,) have 
remained unchanged. 


Ir is calculated that the birds of pass- 
age that visit the British Islands, consume 
15 million insects per day, whose exis- 
tence is promoted by the hedge-rows. 


At each of the French passport-oflices, 
a small camera is to be established, so 
that each person’s likeness may be in- 
stantaneously taken, and thus, the usually 
foolish description will be rendered un- 
necessary, 
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HOW JUSTINA LEARNED ABOUT THE MOON. 


One September evening Justina, the | subject of Astronomy, yet I may be able 
orphan girl, whose trouble in the house| to give you some idea of what causes 
of the doll maker was recorded in a pre-| these changes.” 
vious number of this magazine, was stand-| He then asked for two apples, one of 
ing at the window gazing 
with admiration at the 
harvest moon, and think- 
ing of the garret in Great 
William Street, when Mr. 
Watson was announced. 

“T am glad that you 
have come, sir,” exclaimed 
the little girl as she took 
the gentleman’s hand, and 
led him to the window. 
“IT was just wishing for 
you.” 

“T am glad, my dear 
child,” replied the visitor, 
“that your wish has thus 
far been satisfied, but tell 
me why were you wishing 
for me?” 

“ Twas just wondering,” 
said the child, “why the 
moon does not shine regu- 
larly like the sun, and why 
it changes so often in size ? 





I thought if you were here 
you would perhaps be so kind as to ex-| the smallest size they had in the house, 
plain the cause in the same manner as|and the other the largest, and also for a 
you did about the sun.” small lamp and a large sheet of paper. 
“It gives me great pleasure,” said Mr.| When all these things were given to him, 
Watson, “to find that you take notice of| he said, 
such a beautiful object as the moon, and| « Let me first tell you why I have asked 
that you do appreciate what I have ex- | for apples of different sizes. The large 
plained to you before. Though it would lone is to represent the earth, the small 
be impossible to make a child of your age | one the moon, which resembles the earth 
understand all things connected with the in shape and many other things, while 








































































its diameter is only about one-fourth as 
greatas that of earth. The great distance 
which the moon is from the earth, (237,000 
miles,) makes her appear very small to 
us. And so would this earth look small 
if you were living on the moon.” 

He now requested that all the lights 
might be taken from the room or extin- 
guished. 

When they were all in darkness, he 
asked Justina to tell which apple was 
the brightest. 

“ They are both dark,” said she. 

“Well,” said Mr. Watson, “if you 
were to hide the sun from the moon she 
would be as dark as either of these ap- 
ples.” 

“ Dark !” exclaimed the little girl with 
astonishment, “ the moon dark ?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Watson, “ the 
moon as I have said before is formed like 
the earth, and if you were on the moon, 
and looking towards this earth, you would 
see it lighted up in the same manner as 
the moon appears now to you, for both 
are dark bodies, and shine only by reflec- 
tion.” 

He now lighted the small lamp, and 
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apple to represent the earth. On the 
outside of the circle, on the pencil 
mark, he placed the smaller apple to 
represent the moon, and began to move 
it slowly. 

“« Now tell me, my child,” he said, “ if 
a fly were on the dark side of the larger 
apple, and watching how the smaller one 
moves along, would the fly be able always 
to see the whole of the illuminated side 
of this little apple, any more than we can 
see every night the illuminated side of 
of the moon? You must know that the 
moon moves around the earth somewhat 
in the same manner as I move this little 
apple. When thus the little apple comes 
behind the large one, and exactly oppo- 
site the lamp, (which we must suppose to 
represent the sun,) you will see that all 
that part of the apple which is now illu- 
minated by the sun, (or lamp,) can be 
seen by the little fly on the shady side of 
the big apple. In the same manner can 
we after sunset see the full moon, (that 
is, the whole of the illuminated half of the 
moon,) when she has moved so as to be 
opposite the sun at the other side of the 
earth. And as I keep on moving the 


placed it on the table upon the sheet of} little apple in the circle mark, you per- 


paper. 

“Can you now tell me which is the 
brightest ?” said he. 

Justina examined both, and at last she 
said she could not see much difference, 
for the light shone on both alike. 

After he had told her to remember 
that we can not see the moon shine 
brightly till that part of the earth on 
which we live has turned away from the 
sun, and evening has come, he drew with 
his pencil a large circle on the paper; in 
the middle of which he placed the large 


ceive that the illuminated part of the little 
apple, or moon, is seen less and less by 
the little fly on the big apple, or by us on 
the earth.” 

When he had moved the apple slowly 
around until it came exactly between the 
lamp and the large apple he said, 

“Can the little fly on the large apple 
see any part of the illuminated side of 
the little apple ?” 

“No!” said Justina. 

“ Neither can we,” said Ms. Watson, 
“on the earth see the moon till it hag 
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moved on in its orbit, as I move this little; Lauguing anp WerEpiInae. — When 
apple in the circle ; for the part illumina- | Peter of Crotona was engaged on a pic- 
ted by the sun is at the other side, and | ture for the royal palace of ‘Petti, Ferdi- 
the dark side is towards us, but as it|nand II. particularly admired the repre- 
gradually moves, the illuminated side of | sentation of a weeping child. “ Has 
the moon will again become visible.” | your Majesty,” said the painter, “ a mind 
He thus repeatedly moved the apple | to see how easy it is to make this very 
round and round, until the child really | child laugh?” And, suiting the action 
understood the subject very well, as far | ‘to the word, the artist merely depressed 
as it was possible for the good man to/ the corner of the lips and the inner ex- 
explain it under the circumstances. 'tremity of the eyebrows, when the little 
He now began to explain the cause of urchin seemed in danger of bursting his 
the eclipse of the moon by holding the | | sides with laughter. Thus also the world 
larger one between the smaller one and | of livi ing men — the touch of a brush can 
the lamp so as to exclude the light. And | hide heaven with a cloud, or brighten the 
also by moving the smaller, so as to pre-| prospect in the far horizon. 
vent the rays of the lamp from falling on ie: 


the larger apple, he explained the eclipse | : 
Licgutnrnc.— Many accidents may 


of the sun, and told her what superstitious 7 a ; , 
be avoided if the following simple rules 


awe the eclipses of the sun and moon for- P 
are attended to during thunder-storms : 


merly gave rise to among the inhabitants c ; 
— Sit or stand as near to the middle of 


of the earth, produced by their ignorance 





the room as possible ; avoid coming near 


of Astronomy, and geographical differ- ’ 
ae - ay;}| the windows or the walls; place knives, 
ences. They were then regarded as evil |”, SPE 
gee _, | scissors, &c., out of sight. Do not stand 
omens, and certain signs that some great lic: b di h lead 
. /near any metallic bodies, such as leac 
calamity was about to befal the children; ~~" * eS ; , ° 

pipes, iron railings, &c. Expose yourself 


of men. ; on 
to the wet in some open space, if caught 


And so much did they cling to these | 





in a storm, rather than go under trees 


superstitious and nursery rhymes, that |” Fra 
for shelter, as such a course is highly 


Galileo, who ventured to publish an ac- 
count of the true cause, was imprisoned dangerous. 
for teaching false and irreligious doctrines. 

After the visitor had left, Mrs. Lee Curious properties of the Number 
repeated the experiment with the apples| Nine. If any row of two or more figures 
0 often that Justina again exclaimed, “1| be reversed and substracted from. itself, 
have it all by heart now!” bapee figures composing the remainder, 

a | will, when added horizontally, be a mul- 
To CLean BEaps.— Mix up a small | tiple of nine : — 
42 846 3261 
24 648 1523 


quantity of soft soap, spirits of turpentine, 
and powdered rotten-stone. Lay it on 


the beads with a rag, and rub off with a 








bit of fine linen or leather. 
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OSCAR: A TALE OF NORWAY. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102.] 


CHAPTER IL 


OSCAR ESSMARK’S HOME. 


Own the bank of a broad clear stream! fields, which, at that same time, were un- 
which, rising in the mountains, had made | dergoing the necessary process of plough- 
for itself, centuries ago, a glorious water- | ing, sowing, or planting, according to the 
fall into the valley, and then tranquilly | nature of the crop intended to be raised. 
fiowed on for many a mile, through fruit-| On the other side, still bounded by the 
ful fields, until it emptied itself in one of| river, is a long stretch of pasture-land, on 
the deep and winding bays, or fiords, for | which were then to be seen a full score 





which the rocky coast of Norway is so re-| of cows, and a large flock of sheep. Be- 
markable: on the bank of one of those ‘yond this pasture-land, and high up on 
clear rivers, called in Norway, an Ely, is | the mountain side, is a dark forest of firs, 
Jutgaard, the house of Oscar Essmark. | birch, and elm, through which winds the 

It is a long two-story dwelling, built|road to the fielde. Still higher can be 
of thick and roughly-squared trunks of | seen, as though reaching to the clouds, — 
Norway pine, made weather-tight and/at a vast height, at least, above the 
warm by layers of mountain moss between ! secluded and fruitful valley, — the bare 
them, and painted a dull red, which) and overhanging mountain cliffs, up the 
might look gloomy, but for the blue slated | sides of which, along narrow and unpro- 


over-hanging roof, and gaily decorated | tected shelves of but a few feet in width, 





windows, which Madame Essmark takes| the same road is to be dimly distinguish- 


care shall never be disfigured with crack 
or stain. 

Around the house are numerous build- 
ings, strong and spacious; for as the 
wood is on the farm, and any man can do 
the work, the number of houses on one 
steading is wonderful. 

Around the group of buildings, and 
stretching between them and the river, 
is a broad meadow, smooth and neat as 
an English nobleman’s lawn, and at the 
time our story begins, the early spring 
crop had shaded it with a bright and 
dazzling green. On one side of this 
meadow, reaching from the river side to 
the foot of the mountain, are cultivated 


ed. And fearful does it seem to the un- 
accustomed eye of a stranger, when, in 
one of the low cars of his country, drawn 
by a horse, which at that distance from 
the valley looks no larger than a mastiff, 
a Norwegian traveller is seen dashing 
down those shelving roads, at full speed, 


when one false step must be destruction. 


But the native of the country has no fear 
of such danger as this. 

No such fear had Oscar Essmark, as, 
late in the day succeeding his night ad- 
ventures, he guided Gustaf, with an un- 
erring and bold hand, along that hazard- 
ous road. 

“ Father is coming — coming at last,” 
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shouted little Eva from the garden house. 


“Father is coming—coming at last,” | 
said she, running to her mother, who had | 
wondered what could have so delayed the | 
time of her husband’s expected return —| 


‘“ | know it is 
but I cannot think what besides he has 


ot in the car. I must go and look again.” 


gt 

But when, accompanied by Madame 
Essmark, the little girl again reached the 
garden-house, the car was hidden by a 
Eagerly did the little 


group wait for its re-appearance; and 


projecting rock. 


very loud were the exclamations of Eva 
when it was againseen. ‘“ There it is— 
there 


not my father! 


is Gustaf—and there is — no— 
Mother, 
driving the car? It is not half fast 
enough for him.” 

Quite fast enough, however, would the 
speed of the pony at that time have 
seemed to any English child, had an 
English child been there. But Eva was 
right, nevertheless. It was a slow pace 
for Gustaf, and Gustaf’s master, both of 
whom delighted in a true Norwegian 
gallop down the dangerous pass. 

“It is not your father in the car,” said 
Madame Essmark, turning pale ; “ some 


mischief has happened, I fear.” 


At this moment young Oscar, who had | 
youn; ? 
been watching the car with a steady gaze | 


without appearing to heed the conversa- | 


tion 


round, and looking into his mother’s face | 
guest-chamber, and for whose supper 


held up two fingers, pointed to the car 
and smiled. 

“So it is—so it is!” shouted Eva, 
who had seen her brother’s gesture and 
sign: ‘ Oscar, dear Oscar, has good eyes, 
mother; there are two in the car; father) 


is standing up behind, and holding the 


father, because of Gustaf; | 


who can it be| 


of his mother and sister, turned | 
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'reins over the stranger’s head; that’s 
why he comes so slowly. Who can the 
stranger be, I wonder !” 

By this time the car was again hidden 
from the little party of watchers; and 
when once more it appeared to sight, it 
could easily be seen that Gustaf had a 
double load. 

“T must hasten to the house, Eva,” 
said Madame Essmark, “and get ready 
the stranger’s room. And Eva, run and 
find Gummel, and tell him that our supper 
will be better for a dish of trout from the 
Elv.” 

Young Oscar was now left by himself, 
and he continued watching the car until 
it was lost in the forest. Then he de- 
parted also, and the garden-house was 


| for the remainder of that day, as deserted 


as a seater-hut in December. 
In a few minutes, however, the quick 


eyes of the boy caught sight of Gummel, 


the houseman, crossing the meadow, 
armed with a fishing-rod and _ basket. 
Uttering a wild cry, which would at once 


have revealed to an observant stranger, 


‘that poor Oscar had neither speech nor 


hearing, he ran into the house, and 


speedily re-appeared with another rod. 
‘In five minutes more the man and boy 


were silently floating on the stream in a 
small boat, busily engaged in angling. 
As my readers will have guessed, Mr. 
Barclay was the stranger for whom 
Madame Essmark was preparing the 
Gummel and young Oscar were disturb- 
ing the river; for the hospitable farmer 
had declared, at dawn of day, that he 
would not leave the Englishman exposed 
to further danger on the fielde, and plain- 


ly convinced him that if he wished to get 
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icing aphid 
to Christiania, he could not take a nearer | however, they retired to rest, and all was 
road than that which passed by Jutgaard.| silent in and around the farm throngh 
And, in truth, Mr. Barclay was not sorry | the remainder of the night. 

to be told this; his long exposure to the 
cold and storm had left him weak and 
spiritless, and nothing could at that time F 
be more welcome to him than the hope of CHAPTER IV. 

a better resting-place than that of the EVA. 

past night, before renewing his long jour- 

ney. So, aiding by turns in the car, and On the following morning, Mr. Bar- 
making many a wide circuit to avoid the | clay was roused from his slumbers by a 
deeper drifts of snow — which accounted | hard pelting rain again his chamber win- 
for their late arrival—the travellers at| dow, and starting from his comfortable 
length reached the edge of the fielde, | couch, he looked out upon the prospect. 


caught sight of the smiling valley be- Very different was its appearance from 
neath, and then arranged themselves for | that which it had presented on the pre- 
the last stage of their journey in the way | vious day. The river had overflowed 
that had attracted Eva’s notice and won-| its banks; the meadow, so bright and 
der. gay in the sunshine, now looked dreary 
I shall pass over the meeting of the|and sodden. The distant view of the 
kind farmer with his wife and daughter, | valley beyond the river, was hidden in 
and afterwards with his poor mute boy, sheets of mist and descending rain, and 
who soon came in with a basket of trout, | the sky overhead was dark and threaten- 
and I shall not attempt to describe the | ing. It was evident that the storm which 
courteous welcome given to the stranger, had fallen upon the high fielde, was now 
and even to Dando, by the whole family | visiting the valley ; and it was plain, also, 
at. Jutgaard. I need say nothing of the | to the traveller, that proceeding further 
supper which followed, except that full | on his journey was at present out of the 
justice was done to the various dishes | question. 
placed upon the table by Madame Ess-| Mr. Barclay had the happy art of 
mark. Nor need I say that the English | adapting himself to circumstances, and 
traveller was glad to retire to his neat} well satisfied with his present quarters ; 
and comfortable bed-chamber, where, | he thought as little as might be of his dis- 
under an eider-down quilt, of surpassing | appointment, and hastened, in the best 
warmth and lightness, we will leave him | possible humor, to dress himself. 
to his repose. | On making his appearance in the 
It was an hour or two after this that|family room, he was greeted by the 
the light was extinguished in the family | hearty tones of his host, and by pleasant 
dwelling; for, tired, as Essmark was, he | smiles from the farmer’s wife. 
had been absent many days from Jut- | ‘“ You cannot leave us to-day, sir, that 
gaard, and had much to tell his wife, now |is certain,” said Essmark; “ to-day, at 
that they were alone. In course of time, |least, my house must be your prison.” 
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“ And a very comfortable prison, too,” | look after his men and stock; and the 
repliéd the traveller, shaking hands with | farmer’s wife and her two maid-servants 
the farmer, and then with the rest of the! to their house-work and dairv-work. so 
family, and wishing a good morning to} that presently, only the traveller, Eva, 
each, at which Eva, when it came to her| and Oscar remained. 
turn, smiled, for, in his ignorance of the} A dull, pompous, or stupid man would 
language, Mr. Barclay made use of words | have been at a loss how to act in a case 
that plainly said—*“ A beautiful fine! like this; but dull, pompous, stupid men 
morning this, Miss Eva,” which certainly | have no business to be travellers. As 
was very far from being correct. Mr./ for Mr. Barclay, he lost no time in im- 
Barclay laughed, too, when he saw his proving his acquaintance with Eva, who 
mistake, and begged the young lady to! had taken up some needlework, and her 
teach him better Norsk. From that | deaf and dumb brother, whose attention 
time they became quite friendly and! was occupied by a new book, with fine 
familiar. | wedd engravings, which his father had 

Yes, a very comfortable prison it was, brought for him from Drontheim. 
that family room. A large fire was burn-| “So, young lady, am I to look upon 
ing in the stove; the floor had been swept | you as a fellow-prisoner, or are you my 
clean, and was fresh and thickly strewn jailor ?” 


with the green tops of fir, which in Nor- | “Oh, not a prisoner,’ replied Eva, 
way, are gathered by poor people and|“ and you are not a prisoner. Would 
sold for this purpose, and which fill the | you not like, now, to be on the fielde ?” 
rooms with a pleasant perfume, as well as | “Thank you, Eva; I think I am much 
serve a useful purpose, and have a pretty | better off here. Though if it had not 
effect: and the breakfast table, loaded | been for your father, the fielde would 
with good things in the way of reindeer| have been my last bed.” 
flesh, dried fish, fresh fish, (the remaining | ‘“‘ People shouldn’t travel on the fielde 
part of last night’s sport), hot oaten cakes, | without a guide,” said Eva, smiling. 
cheese, delicious butter, an abundant} “ But your father did, my little friend.” 
supply of new milk and thick yellow| Ah, that is a different thing. My 
cream, with coffee and tea. This break-| father knows all about the fielde, so it 
fast table gave good promise to the trav-| did not matter. And Gustaf, too; oh, 
| Gustaf is a clever pony.” 
to his enforced confinement. “ But forall that,” replied Mr. Barclay, 
There was not much ceremony observ-/|“ neither your father’s knowledge nor 


eller that hard fare was not to be added 


ed at this meal; each one helped him-/| Gustaf’s cleverness could keep them on 
self, and ate and drank standing or walk-| the right road. They lost therr way, too.” 


° . . | r ° s — ‘ 
ing about the room—for such is the! “ Yes, yes,” said Eva, archly ; “ but 
Norway custom; and when all had finish- | they knew how to find it again.” 
: | Se; re 
ed, the table was cleared, and all proceed-| “ Yes, and to find something else, too. 


It was a terrible night to me, I can tell 
I am told that many people have 


° ‘ . , 
ed to their various employments. Ess- | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


mark went to his stables and barns, to! you. 
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lost their way and their lives, too, on the|so that helped to pay for the mischief 


fielde.” 

“ Yes, in winter,” replied Eva. “ There 
were two poor travellers from Sweden, 
only a little while ago, would go from 
here to Drontheim, and they would go 
without a guide. Oh, sir,” — and Eva’s 
eyes filled with tears —“ it was dreadful 
to think! They wandered and wandered 
nobody knows how many days, and at 
last they were found starved and frozen, 
and the horrid wolves had torn and 
mangled them. I saw them when they 
were brought back, for they were laid in 
father’s barn before they were buried. 
Oh, it was a shocking sight!” and Eva 
shuddered, covering her eyes with her 


they had done.” 

“ Very true,” said Mr. Barclay, quite 
pleased that his young companion was so 
communicative; ‘and when these rough- 
coated gentlemen cannot get mutton to 
eat, what do they do ?” 

“ Oh, there are plenty of wild deer on 
the fielde — reindeer, you know. They 
are very fond of dogs, too; there was 
once a man travelling in a sledge — it 
was winter then —and he had a little 
dog between his legs, and would you 
think it, sir, a great wolf came suddenly 
upon them, jumped into the sledge, and 
carried off the poor dog before the man 
could do anything. And I have heard of 


°n | °° . 
hands, as if to shut out the scene. “It|a boy who was riding on a horse with a 


was very wrong — it was really, sir. You 
must not think of crossing the fielde again 





little puppy before him on the saddle, 
and a wolf sprang up and snatched off 


alone till summer comes, without khow-| the puppy without hurting the boy.” 


ing the road.” 


“That was fortunate, certainly,” re- 


“ I certainly will not, Eva. They say! plied Mr. Barclay. ‘ Very impudent 
. . Tei r . 
in my country that experience makes | rogues these wolves must be. Your king 


fools wise ;— but you speak of wolves: | 


should do as one of the kings of my coun- 


I have seen no wolves in Norway yet.| try did many hundreds of years ago.” 


9” 
. 


Do they ever trouble you here 

“ Not very often,” Eva answered ; 
“they are such sly things, and such cow- 
ards ; they don’t like to come near where 
there are men, unless they are very hun- 
gry indeed. But, for all that, they are 
very dangerous, especially in winter, 
when cold and hunger makes them 
savage. Two years ago, in one very 
hard frost, many wolves came down from 
the fielde; and one night they broke 
into the barn where the poor sheep were, 
and killed so many of them; and then 


there was a grand wolf hunt, and most | 


of them were killed. Wolves’ skins 
make nice rugs, and cloaks, and pelisses, 


“ What was that, sir ?” Eva asked. 

“He made his subjects bring him so 
many wolves’ heads every year until it is 
said, the country was clear of them.” 

“ Our king could not do that,” said 
Eva, drawing herself up proudly ; “ Nor- 
way is a free country, and the king can- 
not command anything unless it pleases 
our Storthing.” 

“ And what is that ?” Mr. Barclay in- 
quired. 

“ Don’t you know, sir ?” retorted Eva, 
wonderingly. “It is the great meeting 
of — of our people — that is, not all our 
people, you know, sir, but a certain num- 
ber of them, which are chosen by the 
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rest. They meet at Christiania, and 
make good laws, and the king — that is, 


the King of Sweden and Norway — can- | 


not do anything without the Storth- 


° ” 
ing. 


“T see,” said Mr. Barclay, amused | 


“We 


Storthing in England, which we call a 


with this description. have a 
Parliament.” 


“ T have heard of England,” said Eva. 


“ Our old Norway sea-kings went to Eng- | 


land. Is it a pleasant country to live in, 


sir ?” 
“We English people think so,” re- 


plied the traveller. 





“ Are there any beautiful fiords any | 





rivers 


“99 


valleys, like ours ? 

Mr. Barclay readily explained to his 
young questioner all that she asked, and 
much that she had not asked, about Eng-| 


land. When he had done, she said: | 
“T should not like England so well as 
my country.” 
“JT dare say not, Eva,” he replied. 
“ We all like best the country which we 


call our own. Now, I think Norway a 


fine, grand country, with its mountains, | 
‘ling eyes, and, more than all, his affec- 


and fielde, and fiord, and valleys—a 
beautiful valley this is, Eva, in which you 
live, though it would be more beautiful 


> 


in the sunshine than now —’ 


“Tt does not always rain,” said Eva, | 


very quickly. 

“JT dare say not; well, I like Norway 
very much, indeed ; and I like your kind, 
warm-hearted, friendly Norwegians still 
better; but I like England better than | 


Norway, because it is my home. I was 
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“Oh, winter is a very pleasant time, I 
We have such pleasant 
parties in winter, and go and visit our 
Then there is sledging — oh, 
that is beautiful!—and snow-skating — 


can tell you, sir. 
friends. 


and skating on the ice —” 
“ What! do you skate, Eva?” 
“ To be sure, sir; but you should see 


He 


years younger than I; but he skates so 


Oscar — poor, dear Oscar. is two 
well, though he is only twelve years old. 
Poor Oscar !” 


“You are very fond of Oscar, I see,” 


‘said Mr. Barclay, speaking kindly and 


tenderly. “ His is a great affliction, but 
he seems happy.” 

All this time Oscar had been busy 
with his new book, and had not paid the 
slightest attention to his sister or his 
father’s guest; but just at this moment 
he looked up, and seeing his sister’s eyes 
moist with tears, fixed upon him, he 
sprang from his seat, and smiling, clasped 


her in his arms, and kissed her forehead. 


| Mr. Barclay now looked at the deaf and 


| 
dumb boy more closely than he had ven- 





‘tured before to do; 


and could but ad- 
mire his fine open, intelligent face, spark- 


tionate manners. 

** Dear Oscar!” said Eva, taking her 
brother by the hand, and drawing him 
beside her. “ We can talk about hin, if 
you like, sir: he won’t hear, you know ; 
and I like to talk about him: he is so 
good: and he does not mind being talked 
about. He knows we can’t say. mischief 
of him.” 

“T am glad you love your poor 


born there, and my friends live there. | brother.” 


But your long, cold winters, Eva, what 
y g ay 
have you to say about them ?” 


“Love him! Oh, yes. But do you 


know,” and here Eva dropped her voice 
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mysteriously. ‘Do you know what old| posed powers of witchcraft; and he was 


Haco says of him ?” desirious of learning what more Eva 
“No, indeed, I do not. Who is old} would say on this subject. So he asked, 
Haco ?” “But how could this Fin have had 


“ Oh, you don’t know old Haco—to/| anything to do with poor Oscar’s afflic- 
be sure not. How silly of me! Well, | tion ?” 
old Haco lives down the valley. He was; “I cannot tell you, sir, and truly I do 
my father’s herdsman; but he is not) not believe a word of it. Ah, you would 
now. He is too old. He says he is/like to hear Haco talk about these things, 
nearly a hundred years old. Only | though, to be sure, they are very foolish.” 
think! Do people live so long as that in| “ Very foolish, indeed, Eva; I am glad 
your country ?” you do not believe such nonsense, al- 

“ Not often, Eva, I confess.” though you do like to listen to it. There 

“T thought so. Ah! Norway is the |are young ladies in England who are a 
place for folks to grow oldin. Old Haco | little like you in this particular. Well, 


says so.” and so old Haco thinks that your dear 
«“ And he says about Oscar —” brother is bewitched, does he ?” 
“ Yes, yes, that is what I was just going; “ Yes; and because Oscar is so clever 


to tell you,” replied the young lady, again | and can draw and carve so beautifully — 
sinking her voice. ‘ Haco says that poor|ah, you must see Oscar’s drawings and 


Oscar is certainly bewitched.” carvings ; I will ask him to show them to 
“Ah! because he cannot hear and_| you this afternoon — and because he can 
speak, I suppose ?” read, that is, can understand reading, you 


“Yes, sir; and he says it was all be-| know, sir, and because, indeed, every- 
cause one day, before poor Oscar was} thing Oscar does he does so well, he says 
born, a Fin woman came to sell mittens | the mountain spirit must be at his elbow 
and snow-boots, and Snorna, our dairy-} always. It is very silly, sir, is it not?” 
maid, laughed at her, and turned her| “I think it is, Eva. Pray how is it 
away from the door with unkind words. | you can listen to it ?” 

It was very wrong of Snorna, and so| “Oh, Haco is a great favorite with us, 
father told her; and Haco said he was|and he says what he pleases; nobody 
sure some misfortune would happen. | cares about it, and nobody believes it— 
And so when poor Oscar’s affliction was | that is,” continued Eva, correcting’ her- 
known, he laid it all to Snorna and the | self, “ my father and mother laugh at it 
Fin.” all, and I do not believe it. Gummel 

Mr. Barclay knew that the Lapland | does, though, and so do a good many 
people, whose country is north of Norway| more. But it does no harm to Oscar, 
and Sweden, and who lead a kind of| you know, and so we don’t mind.” 
gipsey life, are called Fins by the Nor-| ‘ And Oscar can read ?” said Mr. Bar- 
wégians, and that they are generally | clay ; “ that must bea very great pleasure 
looked upon with contempt, while, at the|and advantage to him. How did he 
game time, they are feared for their sup-| learn ?” 
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“We have a teacher, sir, every winter, | jects which these books contained, when 
to live with us, and he takes great pains | the door opened, and preparations were 
with poor Oscar.” made for dinner. 

In a short time the kind host entered, 
and then the dinner was brought i». 

I shall not particularly desciibe the 
I could not, sir,” replied Eva, in a rather| dinner, which was sufficiently good to 
mortified tone. 


“ T should not wonder, then, if you also 
can read ?” said Mr. Barclay. 
“Tt would be a wonder and a shame if 


“T am not a Fin; they | satisfy a much more dainty appetite than 
cannot read, I believe, not many of them, | that of Mr. Barclay. To it all the family 
though some can. But I think there are|sat down; and when the meal was over, 
not many boys and girls in Norway who | and all rose from the table, the first thing 
don’t know how to read. Would you} done by each persan was to go round to 





like to see our books, sir ?” 

“ Very much, indeed, I should,” said 
Mr. Barclay, who began greatly to re- 
spect his young friend, as well as to be 
pleased with her conversation. 

Eva led the visitor to a large cup- 
board, made of some dark wood, very 
richly carved, with a date upon it which 
proved it to be more than a hundred 
years old. Before Eva could open the 
door, Mr. Barclay stayed her hand to ad- 
mire the carved work. e 

“Oscar can carve better than that,” 
said Eva, with sisterly pride; “ though 
everybody says that is nicely done.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said the traveller. “I 


| , 
| bekomme, 





all the rest, shaking hands with each, and 


| saying aloud, “ ‘Tak for mad,” or “ Wel 


, 


which Mr. Barclay under- 


m ; 
|stood to mean, “ Thanks for the meal,’ 


and, ‘“ May it do you good.” 
“It would not be amiss,” thought the 


| Englishman, “if some of my young 


friends at home were to practise this 
ceremony sometimes.” 

After dinner, Essmark lighted his pipe, 
and sat talking with his guest. Mean- 
while, Eva made signs with Osvar, who 
left the room, and presently returned 


| with specimens of his drawings and carved 


work. And great was the astonishment 
and gratification which they produced. 


have been told that your countryfolks|I shall have something else to say of 


are very expert at carving.” 

“ That is one of our winter employ- 
ments,” replied Eva; “ my father’s grand- 
father carved that cupboard. Shall I 
show you our books now ?” 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Barclay ; and 
Eva opened the folding-doors of the cup- 
board. 

Mr. Barclay was surprised to see ina 
farmer’s house in Norway, a far greater 
number of books than can generally be 
found in a farmer’s house in England; 
and he was talking to Eva about the suk- 


Oscar’s carving in another chapter. 


Tue human voice has been heard 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, a distance 
of more than ten miles. This only hap- 
pens in peculiar states of the weather. 


Tue sound of thunder may be heard 
for 20 or 25 miles, or, with the ear to the 
ground, much more. Lightning is re- 
flected 150 or 200 miles. 
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THE CAPTIVE NIGHTINGALE.* 


Uncace that bird! and let it soar 
To its cloud-home amid the sky ; 
Why should it beat its bosom more 
Against the wiry grate, and die, 
When God hath given it wings and air 
To waft the warbler every where? 


O, late it soared with joyous wing 

Up to the heavenly gates, and there, 
Catching the songs that angels sing, 

Winged its swift flight to earth again, 
And poured through greenwood far and near, 
Such strains as win the enchanted ear. 


Why did ye catch and cage that bird, 
While sailing on its azure sea? 

The wind, whose voice at eve is heard, 
And the bright waters, all are free 

To play and sparkle as they will, 

In mighty stream or mountain rill. 


Its mate, perchance, hath mourned it long, 
Upon their green and favorite tree, . 

And poured its loud, unanswered song 
Through leafy grove and flowery lea, 

And pined to hear no answer float 

In echo to its wildest note. 


” Dye wandered forth at dusky eve, 
When every human sound was still ; 
And heard some little warbler grieve 
With such a plaintive song and shrill, 
That human wrongs were all forgot 
In pity for its hapless lot. 


Uncage that bird! The Spring hath come, 
And every wing is out at play 

With gentle winds; the wild bee’s hum 
Is mingled with the matin lay 

Of laughing voices, mid the flowers 

That deck the trellised garden bowers. 


Wriam Go.tpsmiru Brown. 
Hotyoxs, May, 1853. 





Tuene is, in life, no blessing like affection : 

It soothes, it hallows, elevates, subdues, 

And bringeth down to earth its native heaven. 
Miss Lanpon. 





* See February No. of the Magazine. 


REMARKABLE HONESTY IN A POOR 
LITTLE Giru.—A few days since—it was 
on a cold rainy day — Mr. B. M. Fowler 
was crossing from the Museum to the 
Park, when he was asked for a cent by a 
little girl who was sweeping the cross- 
walk. Without looking at her, he put 
his hand in his pocket and handed her, 
as he thought, a cent, and passed on. 
When he reached the Park sifle-walk, he 
was stopped by the girl, who said to him, 
* Sir, you didn’t mean to give me this, 
did you ?” at the same time extending to 
him a ten dollar gold piece. Astonish- 
ment for a while at this exhibition of 
honesty, unexpected from such a source, 
kept Mr. Fowler silent. At last he asked 
her name and residence, and after re- 
questing her to tell her mother to call on 
him, he and some gentlemen who had 
stopped, gave her a handsome present. 
Does that girl deserve to be classed among 
the outcast portion of our population ? 
Can nothing be done to save such as she 
from the cruel fate attending upon pover- 
ty ?—N. Y. Times. 


KNOWLEDGE distinguishes civilized 
from savage life. Its cultivation in youth 
promotes virtue, by creating habits of 
mental discipline ; and by inculeating a 
sense of moral obligation. “ Knowledge 
is, therefore, the best foundation of hap- 
piness.”—Blair. 


America is calculated to contain half 
the useful soil of the old continent, or 
about ten millions of square miles, each 
capable of supporting 350 persons, or 
four times the present population of the 
earth. 
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ANECDOTES OF BIRDS, ANIMALS AND FISHES. 



































ANECDOTES OF BIRDS, ANIMALS AND FISHES. 


houses, they lay up a 
store of provisions for 
winter, and live very 
much at ease. They 
are good natured fel- 
lows, and very seldom 
get cross or angry with 
each other. Their 
chief enemies are the 
“ trappers ” or hunters, 


, 


who “trap” them for 
their skins. They be- 
long to the order Ro- 


dentia, or gnawers. 





THE BEAVER. A FIGHT WITH THE MUSKETOES. 


| 
| 


A sHREWD little gentleman is the} Musketors, anywhere and every- 





beaver. He wears a fine coat, usually of; where, are an unmitigated nuisance; 
a dark brown color, sometimes yellowish. | those of New Orleans especially, which 
He keeps his short ears almost covered | are bad; those of Horn Lake, in the Mis- 
with fur, and has a tail which is flat, en- sissippi, which are worse; but those of 
tirely destitute of hair, and scaly, some-| Vermilion Bay, in Texas, surpass all 
thing like the body of a fish. He has! others, as well in quantity and size as in 
sharp teeth, with which he gnaws roots | vigor and appetite. 

and trees. They are so powerfulthathe| I have seen them so thick in many 





cuts down very large trees with them, | other places that the surveyor could not 


get a view through his compass sights, 


when it suits his convenience. 

He is very fond of being in a good| nor the cattle-hunter hear his cow-bells, 
house.. He likes company too. Hence albeit the cattle were nigh at hand; 
he chooses to have his home with a large | where the very deer would stand over 
number of his fellow beavers. These he| the smoldering fire left by the hunter, 
invites to a sort of “ bee.” They go to!and suffer the hair to be singed from 
work, cut down trees with their teeth, | their legs, that they might get the benefit 
build a dam several feet wide across a/| of the smoke, and the horses gallop them- 
stream, with its branches, and with earth | selves to death in vain endeavors to 
and stones. On the top of this dam, they | escape their stings; but at Vermilion 
build huts, which they plaster very nicely | Bay they were so abundant that, instead 
with their tails. Having built their | of saying the air was full of them, vera- ! a 
10 | 
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city requires us to say there was no air 
for them to fill, they constituting the at- 
mosphere, and that well-known com- 
pound betaking itself elsewhere, where it 
could find room. 

In the morning, feverish and unre- 
freshed, the first duty was to kill muske- 
toes. The method was simple and effec- 
tive. With a slow, solemn motion, very 
much such as a mesmerizer uses to cure 
headache, the hands were drawn down 
from the roots of the hair, to the roots of 
the shirt collar on each side of the face, 
and the roll of the slain thrown upon the 
deck. By this time the flesh was covered 
with a new supply, which were disposed 
of in the same manner; and thus for an 
hour, and till the hot sun drew them off, 
our labors were interminable. Three 
pints of compacted musketoes per hand 
were considered a good morning’s work ; 
but many of us did better. The fowls, of 
which we had a considerable stock aboard, 
fattened upon them like grain, and it was 
a happy instance of the adaptation of 
things that these feather-clothed animals 
walked through the clouds of stinging, 
raging insects, with perfect impunity.— 
Through the day, we could secure our- 
selves from their bites, by avoiding shady 
places, and sustaining some sort of mus- 
cular motion; but as the sun hid himself 
behind the tall cane that lined the Bay, 
they swept toward us like mist clouds 
from every quarter, and the surges met 
above our decks. ‘There was nothing for 
us thea but to endure. Sleep became an 
obsolete luxury ; repose a forbidden plea- 
sure. Some of the sailors tried the lower 
hold, where, deep amid tiers of molasses 
casks, and half-stifled with the bilge, they 
hoped to find rest; but through every 
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crevice came the tormentors, pricking 
them with a million bayonets, and draw- 
ing them out again. 

Some betook themselves boldly to the 
rigging — up the shrouds — up the back- 
stays —up, up, up to the very top, and 
there, lashing themselves* tightly, they 
felicitated themselves, at first, inescaping 
the enemy ; but just as one hoarse fellow 
shouted below that the bloody rascals 
couldn’t get that high, another who had 
received an invisible shaft, execrated his 
eyes that there were a thousand around 
him; and presently down they all came by 
the run. The forecastle was smoked with 
tar every night, till the very rats deserted 
it; and so long as we staid out, choked to 
the heart with the stench, the musketoes 
were certainly forced to stand off; but 
no sooner could bold lungs venture back, 
than the entomological flood followed and 
filled the apartment. The captain and 
maie were fortunate enough to be pro- 
vided with musketo-bars — the only pro- 
tection against musketoes in any country 
—but our humble arrangements could 
not reach that. My own plan, by which 
I snatched a mouthful of sleep occasion- 
ally, was to wrap up my head in a heavy 
Mackinaw blanket, lie upon the deck, 
sleep till the smothering sensation got 
past endurance, then unwrap, and breathe 
awhile. : 

Our men were, like all sailors in those 
days, fond of liquor. The captain had a 
barrel lashed near the foremast, and as 
the crew got more and more desperate, 
for want of sleep, they contrived one 
night to tap it with a gimblet. The 
scheme succeeded, and every Jack tar of 
them got dead drunk forthwith. This 
would seem to have given the insects the 
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very opportunity they coveted; but, it is 
a remarkable fact that the instant a man 


became intoxicated, the musketoes de-| 


serted him, disgusted, no doubt, in a 
moral sense ; and as I was the only sober 
man forward, I had the mortification 
to observe my companions profoundly 
asleep, while the demons concentrated 
their efforts upon me. 

Our load being finally completed, we 
unloosed, and dropped a few miles down 
the Bay, 
water and detained a week. 

On the morning of the eighth day, as 
if to crown the general rejoicing, 


down the Bay next morning, and we put 


when we were brought into low | 


the | 
winds and waves concurred to move us| 


| trol their risibles. At this critical junc- 
ture an urchin in the audience roared 
out, in a most comical juvenile voice: 
‘“‘He’s one of the Barkers!” This last 
observation did the business for the au- 
dience. They couldn’t hold in any longer, 
but gave vent to their pent-up merri- 
ment in peals of laughter, amid which the 
vocalists retired. — Oswego Times. 







KILLING A SHARK. 


LooxkInG over the bulwarks of the 
schooner (writes a correspondent of the 
'Scotch newspaper,) I saw one of those 
watchful monsters, a shark, winding lazily 
backward and forward like a long mete- 
‘or; sometimes rising till his nose dis- 



















to sea, followed by a thousand millions of | turbed the surface, and a gushing sound 
our Ww inge “<1 tormentors; nor was it till | like a deep breath rose through the break- 
after the second day, and a fumigation of | ers; at others, resting motionless on the 
pitch and sulphur, that we had the satis- | | water, as if listening to our voices and 






faction to find the last musketo dead on |thirsting for our blood. As we were 


the deck. 
ONE 


WHEN 


city, 


OF THE BARKER FAMILY. 


‘ the Barker F amily were in this 
at their last ev ening’s entertain- 


ment, a large, ugly-looking cur stole ‘his 


the room, apparently in search of his 





watching the motions of this monster, 
Bruce (a lively little negro and my cook) 
j eaggented the possibility of destroying it. 
| This was briefly to heat a fire-brick in the 
stove, wrap it up hastily in some old 
greasy cloths as a sort of disguise, and 
then to heave it overboard. This was 


master, and marching around in front of | | the work of a few minutes, and the effect 


the staging, between the audience and | was triumphant. 


| 
9 | 


the vocalists, his head and “ narrative 
high up, he passed along to the platform, 
ascended to the top, and took a position | 
by the side of the Barkers, deliberately | 
surveying the audience, while the voca- 
lists were singing in their best style — 


‘Do they miss me at home?” 


The effect was most ludicrous. 


The | 


whole audience were in a titter, and ne 
Barkers themselves could scarcely con-| 


The monster followed 


|after the hissing prey ; we saw it dart at 


the brick like a flash of lightning and 
gorge it instanter. ‘The shark rose to the 
surface almost immediately, and his un- 
easy motions soon betrayed the success of 
the manceuvre; his agonies became terri- 
ble, the waters appeared as if disturbed 
by a violent squall, and the spray was 
driven over the taffrel where we stood, 
while the gleaming body of the fish burst 


repeatedly through the dark waves, as if 
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writhing with fierce and terrible convul-)“ The butcher was a bigot, 


sions. Sometimes, also, we thought we 
heard a shrill, bellowing cry as if indica- 
tive of anguish and rage, rising through 
the gurgling waters. His fury, however, 
was soon exhausted; in a short time the 
sounds broke away into distance, and the 
agitation of the sea subsided; the shark 
had given himself up to the tides, as un- 
able to struggle against the approach of 
death, and they were carrying his body 


unresistingly to the beach. 


THE LITTLE DOG OF BRETTE. 


“ There lived in Brette city 
A man both poor and blind, 

Who for himself no longer 
His bit of bread could find. 


“ Then was his faithful poodle 
A friend in need, and bore 
Between his teeth the basket, 
And begged from door to door. 


“ A billet in his basket 
Said : ‘ Give the blind man food !’ 
And each one gave the poodle 
Right gladly what he could. 


“ Which, then, the faithful creature 
To his poor master bore, 
And never touched a morsel, 
Though oft-times hungering sore. 


‘ But once he came on Friday, 
To where a butcher dwelt ; 
The simple beast had never 
Man’s cunning known or felt. 





A papist strict was he: 
‘Flesh would’st thou have on Fast day ? 
But stop ! I'll give it thee.’ 


“ Then chopped his little tail off, 
All at a single blow, e 
And threw it in the basket, 
And said, ‘ There’s meat, now go !’ 


“ Disgraced and maimed, but faithful, 
The basket home he bore, 
And laid him on the threshold, 
And moaned, and breathed no more! 


“ Then heavy grief and sorrow 
On all the city fell, 

For all the men and children 

Had loved the dog so well. 


“ Above the city gate, now, 
For memorial is shown: 
Without a tail, a poodle 


Stands there, hewn out in stone. 


“ And when a faithful action 
Meets base return, they say, 
‘He’s treated as the poodle 
Of Brette was one day.’” 


From Brooks’s German Lyrics. 


ANECDOTE OF THE EArt OF RopEN. 
—It is said of one of the Earls of Roden, 
that there stood in his stately hall a strong 
box on which were painted the words, 
“'To be saved first, in case of fire.” 
After the earl’s death, it was opened with 
the expectation of finding some rich 
treasure ; but nothing was found save the 
toys of an only and departed child, whose 
memory by these simple relics he sought 
fondly to cherish. 
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A SCHOOLBOY’S GENEROSITY REWARDED THROUGH HIS 
SCHOOLMATE’S GRATITUDE. 


Will you, sir, for a few hours try and for- 
get you are not a voluntary guest.” 
And it seemed as if the prisoner had 


DurinG the wars between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, and when the cause 
of the latter was triumphing in every di- 











rection over that of the royalists, Sir Pat- 
rick Newcastle was one of the magistrates 
specially commissioned to try, as rebels, 


all prisoners taken with arms in their 


caught up the good knight’s tone, and 
was willing to play his part, both in the 
good cheer on the board and the hilarity 
around it; for he addressed himself to his 






He was a man of strict moral| supper with appetite, and to his host and 
the guests with cheerful courtesy. 

| Sir Patrick now resumed the subject 

‘from which he had been diverted by the 

“ As I was saying, at fif- 


hands. 
character, and undeviating integrity, 
based on the only stable foundation, true 


A constitution natu- 


religious principle. 
| interruption. 
teen I was such a poor puny creature, 


rally feeble and sickly, had not permitted 





him to serve in the army ; but he power- 
fully aided the Parliamentary cause, by | that every one either despised my weak- 
'ness or took advantage of it to trample 
not only distinguished by Cromwell with | upon me. At home, I was exposed to the 
peculiar favor, but generally respected | harshest treatment from a relative ; and, 
and esteemed, as the most active, intelli- | between my school-fellows and a severe 
gent, and equitable magistrate in the/| master, I was little better off when I went 
to Westminster school. Courage in a 


his great talent and sound judgment, and 


country. 

One evening, a party of friends was} child is generaily little more than the 
assembled at his house in honor of his| consciousness of his own strength, and 
birthday, and Sir Patrick was gayly sup-| my weakness rendered me a coward, so 
ping with them and his family, when a| that I literally lived in a continual terror 
body of soldiers brought in a royalist} of the brute force that, in some form or 
It} other, was perpetually assailing me. I 
| became daily more sensitive to pain, and 





whom they had just taken prisoner. 
was an officer, who after the defeat of the 
king’s troops, was endeavoring to make | that to such a degree that perhaps not 
‘one here could even conceive. The 
| master’s formidable rod had already twice 
left me almost without power to use my 
| hands; and so terrible was my recollec- 
| tion of it, that the mere thought of being 
again exposed to its chastisement made 


his way to the coast, in the hope of es- 
caping to France. Sir Patrick ordered 
him to be introduced into the room, and 
a cover to be placed for him, courteously 
inviting him to take his place at the 
board. 
‘“‘ This is my birthday,” he said, and} me tremble from head to foot. 

I must not have its good cheer marred by| “I told you I wasa pupil at Westmin- 
obliged to enact the part of judge. Ister. In my school room the classes were 





being 
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divided merely by a curtain, which we 
were positively forbidden to touch. One 
very hot summer’s day sleep completely 
overpowered me while listening toa lec- 
ture on some passages in Aristotle, from 
one of the masters, and I was quietly doz- 
ing on the form,when a sudden movement 
in the class awoke me. I started, and 
was about to fall forward, when, to save 
myself, I caught at the curtain, and, to 
my great consternation, tore it down the 
middle. For some moments, the teach- 
ers and the boys in the two classes, now 
no longer divided, stood gazing at each 
other through the rent. Suspicion at 
once fell upon me and another boy, as 
being nearest the curtain when the mis- 
chief was done; but my confusion was 
too evident to allow any doubt as to the 
culprit, and I was angrily ordered to the 
middle of the room, and desired to hold 
out my hand for a dozen slaps. 

“T staggered forward as if I were 
drunk, with my knees knocking together, 
and the drops of perspiration rolling 
down my face, while terror so paralyzed 
my tongue that, when I would have beg- 
ged for pardon, I could not get out a 
word. Already was the dreaded instru- 
ment of punishment uplifted, when I 
heard the cry of ‘Hold! do not touch 
him ; I cannot let him bear the punish- 
ment.’ The speaker was the lad whose 
place in the class was at the other side of 
the curtain. I knew not whether the 
master was indifferent as to who the real 
culprit was, provided he had some one 
upon whom to inflict exemplary punish- 
ment ; but certain it is, that my deliverer 
was brought up and received a round 
dozen. My first impulse was to own all, 
and to arrest the unmerited punishment ; 


but my courage failed me, and having 
once allowed the first blow to be given, I 
was ashamed to speak. How false that 
shame was, how great my moral coward- 
ice, I now see, my friends, as clearly as 
you do. 

“ After bearing bravely the penalty of 
a fault he had not committed, the gener- 
ous boy, as he returned to his form, pass- 
ed close to me, and while my eyes were 
riveted on his poor wounded hands, he 
whispered, with a smile I shall never for- 
get: ‘Do not be caught meddling with 
the curtain again, my little man; for I 
can tell you the master hits hard when 
provoked.’ 

“T fell on my knees, and sobbed till I 
was sent out of the room. From that 
time forth I became so ashamed of my 
cowardice and nervous weakness, that I 
determined to make every effort to von- 
quer it; and I trust, by the blessing of 
God, I have at length succeeded.” 

“ And I think you told us,” said one of 
the guests, “that you have never seen 
the noble and generous boy since ?” 

“ Never, lam sorry to say. He was 
not in my class, and I almost immediately 
after, and very suddenly, removed from 
Westminster. I assure you, my friends,” 
continued Sir Patrick, and as he spoke, 
the tears were in his eyes, — “I assure 
you, my friends, I would give up much of 
my fortune to be permitted to see him 
once more. I trust I may yet have this 
happiness.” 

At this moment the royalist prisoner 
said: “TI assure you, your memory fails 
/you somewhat, for it was not one dozen, 
but a good two dozen that the master 
;gave me. I got iton the double allow- 
|ance for not coming at once.” 
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“It is quite true—I remember it} in tones of deep emotion, “twenty year 
well,” said the magistrate. “ But can it ago you showed me your hands, and said 
indeed be possible that I at length behold | to me. ‘ Do not be caught meddling with 
him whom I have so much longed to see? | the curtain again, for I can tell you the 
Yes, yes, it is he; I recognize the fea-| master hits hard when provoked ;’ and to 
tures; nay, the voice seems scarcely |day I show you your pardon, signed by 
changed. But in what a position do I| him who is now the master in England ; 
behold you ? in what uniform ?” and in my turn I say to you, Do not be 

“In the uniform of my king, Sir Pat- | caught again with arms against the Par- 
rick, and in the position prescribed by | liament, for I can tell you Cromwell hits 
my duty as a subject ; and best befitting a | hard when provoked.” 
gentleman and a cavalier. I followed ont At these words, Sir Patrick and Lord 
father to the camp of Charles; and my |D , threw themselves into each other’s 
father died in his service. If a similar|arms, and sealed with this embrace a 
fate be mine, itis only, I think, asit ought | friendship, which, notwithstanding the 
to be.” | difference of their political opinions, re- 

And so saying, the officer resumed the | mained uninterrupted during the rest of 
seat from which he had risen to make | their lives. 
himself known to his host, and quietly 
went on eating his supper. 

During the remainder of the evening} Unitucky To Seti EGGs AFTER 
Sir Patrick was absent and absorbed in| Sunset. — The following paragraph is 


thought, and that night he left the castle | extracted from the Stamford Mercury of 


without mentioning to any one in what} October 29, 1852: 
direction he was going, or the object of | “ There exists a species of superstition 
his sudden journey. jin North Nottinghamshire against letting 
At the end of three days he returned, | Cags go out of a house after sunset. The 
and ordered the royalist officer to be | other day a person in want of some eggs 
brought before him, who, during his ab- |called at a farm-house in East Markham, 
sence, had, by his orders, been treated | and inquired of the good woman of the 
with every possible consideration. The | house whether she had any eggs to sell, 
prisoner was the first to speak: “I im-|to which she replied that she had a few 
plore you, by the memory of the past, as|scores to dispose of. ‘Then I'll take 
the only favor I can now ask at earthly | them home with me in the cart,’ was his 
hands, to end this dreadful suspense, and | answer; to which she somewhat indig- 
to let me know my fate, be it what it|nantly replied, ‘That you'll not; don’t 
may; nothing can be worse than this de-| you know that the sun has gone down ? 
lay. I have to thank you for your kindly | You are welcome to the eggs at a proper 
courtesy ; but I had rather not stay too | hour of the day : but I would not let them 
long with you, lest J might learn to re-| go out of the house after the sun is set on 


| yr 
gret life.” ‘any consideration. whatever !’”— Notes 


“ Lord D ———,” said the magistrate, land Queries. 
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NEDDIE NAYLOR’S INQUIRIES. 


As my friend Neppre Naytor was} beside his uncle; and they rode on in 
trundling his hoop, one holiday, at the | company to Neddie’s home. 
head of some ten or twelve other boys,| Neddie’s uncle had but recently re- 
and shouting every little while to encour-| turned from a visit to New York. He 
age those who lagged behind, he saw an/was very fond of his little nephew, and 
old fashioned chaise, drawn by a very|loved to instruct him. Neddie was 
venerable old horse, slowly moving along | equally fond of listening to his uncle, and 
the road. to hoard up in his mind the things he 

“That chaise belongs to my uncle} heard from hislips. So, on the evening 
Oliver, or else my name is n’t Naylor,” 
said Neddie to himself, as he viewed the} “ Please, uncle, tell me if you saw any- 





of his uncle’s arrival, he said to him :— 


chaise. thing wonderful in New York ?” 
Giving his hoop another crack, he| “ Yes, Neddie,I saw the AzTrec cuIL- 
pressed on in advance of his schoolmates, | prEN.” 
until a head appeared peering from the| “The Aztec children! Who are they 
chaise. It was a noble looking head too, | uncle ?” 
covered with a broad-brimmed white hat,} “They are great curiosities, I assure 
and displaying a face as good natured as; you. The boy, who is named Maximo 
a warm heart could make it. The fea-| ts only three feet high ; the girl, Bar- 
tures were large, without being coarse ;|ToLa, is hardly two feet six inches in 
the lips wore a pleasant smile ; the eyes| height. They are Lilliputians, beyond 
looked quite merry as they scanned mas-| all doubt.” 
ter Neddie and his movements. “ How old are they, uncle 
No sooner did Neddie see that face} “The boy is thought to be ten or 
than he exclaimed, “ There’s my uncle | twelve; the girl seven or nine years old. 
Oliver! Good-bye, boys!” But as they do not know themselves, and 
In another moment he was by the side} as they have been brought away from all 
of the horse, which stopped at his ap-| their relations, their precise age can not 





9 


proach. be known with certainty.” 
“How are you, my boy ?” asked his} “They must be queer looking crea- 
uncle. tures, uncle Oliver. Why, they beat 


“ Quite well, [thank you, uncle Oliver.| Tom Thumb! I should like to see them 
I am glad to see you,” said Neddie. very much,” said Neddie, laughing. 

“Well, come up into my chaise boy, “ Here is a picture of them, Neddie. 
and ride down with me to the house,”/ you see their limbs are slender, well 
added his uncle. formed, and graceful. Their most pecu- 

Neddie walked round to the other side | liar feature, next to their size, is their 
of the chaise, carefully placed his hoop narrow heads and _ prominent faces. 
inside of the dasher, and then jumped up} Their hair is jet black, and curls quite 
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Indians. Senor Velas- 
quez, however, made 
good his escape with 
the children, and after 
much and severe suf- 
fering, reached Grenada. 
From thence, under the 
care of a guardian, they 
came to the United 
States.” 

Neddie was very much 
interested in this story of 
the Aztec children; and 
having asked many more 
questions, which I have 
not room to print, he pre- 
sently grew sleepy. Fall- 
ing back in his chair, he 
went to sleep with his 





mouth open. Seeing this, 
gracefully. They are lively children,|his uncle, who was a little waggish, 
and seem to be apt to learn.” /held a very little pear by the stem, 
“Where did they come from, uncle ?’;and gently dropped it into his mouth. 
«“ From the interior of Central America. | Neddie started, rubbed his eyes, spit 
Two gentlemen, Messrs. Hvrrris, of} out the pear, and then cried out “ Who’s 
Baltimore, and Ham™monp, of Canada, | that oar 


having read the great work of Mr. Ste-| Uncle Oliver laughed ; Neddie’s father 


eae | 
meeting with many difficulties, they | 
reached it, and found it a very ancient|and after remarking “ It’s time I was 


and mother laughed too. His grand- 
mother laid down her knitting, lifted up 


phens, about an Indian city hitherto un- 
visited by whites, resolved to explore it. 
In company with a-Spanish gentleman, 
Senor Pepro VELASQUEZ, and after 


her head, and peered out through her 
spectacles. Neddie looked foolish a mo- 
ment, then laughed at his uncle’s joke, 


j 
and very curious place. In a sumptuous |abed!” took a lamp and disappeared. 
palace, they found a body of priests call- 
ed KAANAS, of little stature and feeble | 


minds, but almost idolized by the people. | To MAKE CRAYONS FOR DRAWING. 
Among these priests, were Maximo and |— Mix to one pint of boiling water three 


Bartola, two orphan children of a Kaanan ! ounces of spermaceti, one pound of fine 
priest. The travellers resolved to carry ground long ash with the coloring matter 
away these children. But Mr. Hammond |a sufficient quantity; roll out the paste, 
died, and Mr. Huertis was killed by the 'and when half dry cut in pipes. 
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CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1298. 


SECOND PRACTICE. 


Attention. — When this word is given 
the heels are to be brought in a line, 
and the pole brought across the front of 
the thighs at the full extent of the arms, 
the same as in the backboard exercise, 
(Fig. 15.) ; 

One. — Raise the right 
hand until it is above the 
centre of the head and 
move the left hand from 
left towards the right, 
until it is under the other 
hand and the pole held 
quite perpendicular (as 
in Fig. 25); the back of 
the left hand being to- 


Fig. 25. towards your body. 


wards the teacher, and/ 
the back of the right hand | 


THIRD PRACTICE. 


. 

One. — Raise the pole gradually from 
the position of attention to above the 
head, as in the long backboard exercise 
(Fig. 15.) 

Two. — Lower the pole from the posi- 
tion “ one” (the arms being contracted), 
until it is brought across the back part 
of the thighs at the full extent of the 
arms (as in Fig. 26); the thumbs being 
at the back, the little finger in front, and 
the palms of the hands upwards. 

Repeat the exercise from two to one, 
and one to two. 


FOURTH PRACTICE. 


The first word given is attention, when 
the pupil is to come smartly into this 
position, as in the backboard exercise 
(Fig. 16.) 

One. — Reverse the hands one at a 


Two.— Reverse the last exercise, by | time, beginning with the right hand, so 


raising the left hand first. 


These motions are to be repeated from | 


two to one, and from one to two. 


as to bring the tops of the fingers in 
front and looking upwards, the knuckles 
to the rear, and the thumbs crossing the 
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fore and middle fingers; the body well 
forward on the fore-part of the feet, the 
head erect, and shoulders well pressed 
back. 

Two. — Raise the right hand smartly 
until it comes in a line with the chin, 
keep the left arm straight, and hand 
steady ; and the body in the same posi- 
tion as the last. 

Three. — Reverse the last exercise by 
raising the left hand, and keeping the 
right arm straight and hand steady. 

Repeat the exercise from three to two, 
from two to one, and from one to two, 
and from two to three, 
then rapidly. 


WALKING. 


Position — In walking the arms should 
hang close to the body, 
in and close to the side ; 
open to the front, and the little finger 
the the chest 
but without constraint; the 


lightly touching dress ; 


advanced, 


body upright, but inclined a little for-| 
ward, so that the weight of it may prin- | 


cipally bear on the fore-part of the feet ; 


the head to be erect, and the eyes straight | 


to the front. 


The arms should not be allowed to 
swing about like a pendulum; the move- 
ment of the leg and thigh must spring 
from the hip, and be free and natural. 
The foot should be raised high enough to 
clear the ground without grazing it, car- 
ried straight to the front, and without be- 
ing drawn back, placed softly on the 
ground on the fore-top or ball of the | 


great toe, and the heel allowed to come | 


gradually to the ground, so as not to je rk | 
or shake the body in the slightest de- | 


gree. 


first slowly and | 


the elbows turned | 
the hands rather | 


|then quickly, from four to three, from 
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THE ELASTIC CORD EXERCISES. 


These exercises are performed nearly 
the same as part of the club and back- 
| board exercises, but are arranged as fol- 
lows : 

Attention—The heels will be brought 
in a line, the handles of the elastic cord 
are to be firmly grasped with the hands, 
and the cord brought across in front of 
the thighs, at the full extent of the arms, 
the back of the hands being outwards, the 
thumb and fore-finger to the front and 
the little finger to the rear. 

One. — Dart the hands straight to the 
thumbs 





front, with straight the 


touching each other, and the cord hang- 
second 


arms, 


ing perpendicular (see “one” 
practice of the club exercise, Fig. 2.) 
Two.— Raise the hands gradually from 
the with a 
straight arm over the head (see “ one,” 
4th dumb-bell practice, Fig. 7.) 
Three. — Lower the hands, until both 
little fingers are behind the back of the 
head, then separate the hands gradually 


former position, together 


}and bring the elbows close to the side, the 
knuckles to the rear, the shoulders and 
head well back, the body inclining for- 
ward, and the elastic across the 
back, the same as in the backboard exer- 
cise (see “two” long backboard exercise, 
Fig. 16.) 

Four.— Bring the knuckles together 
in front of the body in a line with the 
chin, the elbows close together in front 


cord 





of the chest. 

Repeat the exercise from four to three 
several times, so as to bring the shoulders 
well back, the head being kept erect. 

Repeat the exercises slowly at first, and 
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EXERCISES. 


ce atomic aiintiniielmita ia a ilaa k e Bl lie, 
three to two, and from two to one, and|out a little to the left, and remaining 


afterwards back again to four, commenc- 
ing with one. 


FIRST PRACTICE.—THE BALANCE-STEP. 


The pupil being placed in the first po- 
sition (Attention, Fig. 7), the instructor 
should explain and instruct her in the 
balance-step, the object of which is to 
give a steadiness to the body, and remove 
that rolling motion so frequently observed 
in those who have not learned Calis- 
thenics, and impart a free and graceful 
motion to the limbs. Care should be 
taken to prevent the pupil throwing back 
one or both the shoulders during this ex- 
ercise, or of acquiring inelegant postures. 

1. Without gaining ground.— The pu- 
pil commences, by balancing the body 
upon the right foot. At the word 

“ Front,” the left foot is brought gently 
forward, the heel in line with the right 
toe, and about three inches above the 
ground ; the toe turned out, and pointing 
to the ground. 

“ Rear,” the left foot is brought slowly 
to the rear, the toe in a line with the heel 
of the right foot, and the knee a little 
bent. 

When these two motions have been 
practiced for several times, the pupil 
should balance upon the other foot. 

“ Ffalt.”. When this word is given, the 
foot, whether advanced or to the rear, is 
to be brought to the ground, and the 
heels kept square. 

2. Balance-step gaining ground by the 
word “ Forward,” “ Front;” when this 
word is given, the left foot is to be car- 
ried gently to the front, as before, the 
knee is to be gradually straightened as 
the foot is brought forward, the toe turned | 


Se 
SS 


eee 


about three inches from the ground. This 
position is to be maintained for about 
three or four seconds, then, at the word 

“ Forward,” the left foot is to be 
brought to the ground (18 inches from 
heel to heel) softly, resting first on the 
ball of the great toe, and then lowering 
the heel gradually. This must be done 
so as not to shake the body, and at the 
same time the right foot is to be raised, 
and kept extended to the rear. 


Aut things that are on earth shall wholly pass 
away, 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

Anon the great globe itself (so the holy writings 
tell), . 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry 
armies dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat —- they shall all pass 


away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. Wa. C. Bryant. 


THE herb Agilops, hitherto considered 
as worse than useless, grows abundantly 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It 
produces a species of grain resembling 
wheat in form, but much smaller. By a 
few years’ cultivation this weed has been 
perfected into an excellent wheat. 


THERE is a prison in Paris occupied 
exclusively by women, who bake, mend 
and wash for all the other prisons. 





A swallow usually flies a mile a minute 
for ten hours a day. 
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CHAT WITH READERS 


AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Here I am again 


good things for the 
boys and girls, and 
with a heart as warm 
as August sunshine. 
The scowling clouds, 


rude November don’t make Francis For- 
rester’s heart cold, nor his face cross. 
The cold may pinch his toes, the wind 
may play hide-and-seek among his aged 
locks, and compel him to wear a warmer 
coat and even to wrap up in flannels, but 
they can’t get into his breast to chill his 
love for his Magazine fam- 
ily. No! No! Francis 
Forrester is a happy man. 
And he is never happier 
than when he sits down to 
“ shake hands in his heart” 
with his readers. 

I think you had better 
take care of your noses 
this month, boys and girls ; 
or surly old November 
will give them an inclina- 
tion to run before you are 
aware of it. As you would 
look very queer without 
noses, I advise you to watch the roguish 


old fellow. And then he hasa special 


and the cold winds of 








grudge against your teeth and gums. As 
sure as you meet him without a hat or 
bonnet, with thin shoes, or without plenty 


# of good warm clothing, he will give your 
| teeth a twitch and set them aching very 


sadly. Perhaps you may like the tooth- 


~ ache ; but, I can assure you, that I don’t. 


/I’d rather eat a small turkey for my 


with my budget of | thanksgiving dinner, than have the tooth- 


'ache for an hour; and if you think as I 
| do, beware of giving old November of- 
\fence. But if you displease him, after 
| this warning, and should not be able to 
| eat your Thanksgiving turkey on account 
‘of the toothache, you must not blame 
Francis Forrester, Esq. 

An old friend of mine, who has visited 
| England, tells me that English boys have 
a fine time on the jfi/th of November. 
| They call it “ Guy Fawkes day,” in mem- 





| ory of a cruel plot which the papists 
| once formed to blow up the British Par- 





liament with gunpowder. The man who 
was to set fire to the train, was named Guy 
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Fawkes. He was caught with a dark lan- | 
tern all ready to do the dreadful deed. 
Hence the name of the day. 

The English boys make an effigy of 
this conspirator. They seat him in a 
chair, as you see in this picture, and then 
go about the streets, calling at the houses 
and saying, 


ANAGRAMS. — ON LIVING WRITERS. 


. Power shall adorn me. 
. Lowly Brunette. 

. Cinder shackles! 

- Dread rolls jog us. 

. Arise, lid! 

. Fingal ill. 

. Ay, cut a lamb. 

. A fr(ijendly sonuet. 

. To try a whim. 


. H. rose at my call. 

. Minature hare-rat. 
12. I am learnt. 

. Lo, Wolf glen! 


“ Please remember Old Guy ?” 

This means, “ please give us a little 
money.” The people understand it.— 
They give them money, which they | 

d in buying fireworks. At night,| ron a 
pe ‘ing fireworks. it, | ; : 
ee ge ayes " 5" ’| I'm black and white ; found in every town and 
they kindle bonfires and set off fireworks | county in Great Britian, because I am the most 
as you do on the fourth of July. I don’t | common name you meet with. . 
think much of this firework business, but winueta ‘te 
I thought you would like to know some- | A word of three syllables seek till you find, 
thing about your English cousins across | Phat has in it the twenty-six letters combiu'd. 
the water. I will now give you the euanapes. 
1 
Give me my first, I'l] be content, 
My second give to be caress’d ; 
Give me my whole, by goodness sent, 
And I shall be supremely blest. 
2. 
My first is in the chicken’s breast, 
My second in the wave, 
My third in suit of scarlet drest, 
For which his life he gave. 


ANSWERS 
TO ENIGMAS, ETC., IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS. 


1. Mary Lizzie.—My Uncle Toby’s Library. 
2. Sarah Y’s—Coneautville. 


ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS. 


(William Holt’s). 1. Because it is in Grease 
(Greece). 2. He serves for only one year. 3. 


Ashes. How many steps would a gardener have to take 
who had to water 100 trees, distant five steps 
from each other, and who is obliged to fetch 
the water fur each tree from a well, distant ten 
paces from the first? 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES. 
W. Holt.—The letter O. 


PORTFOLIO RIDDLES. 


1. A wig. 2. The figure 8 3. Vague, ague. 
4. Ague, Hague. 5. Both. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PARADOX, 


I thrash’d ten quarters of fine wheat, 

I ate just thirty pounds of meat; 

Besides a calf that weigh’d eight stone, 

I ate the whole, pick’d every bone: 

Yet more, — myself to satisfy, 

I must now open my portfolio, and give Ate three roast pigs, which made me dry ; 
Drank sixteen pints of cherry brandy, 

Then ate five pounds of sugar-candy. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES. 
1. Mist-rust. 2. Cod-ling. 3. Ava-rice. 


you afew new puzzles, just by the way 
of keeping your wit im exercise, you)  4)) this 1 did—all in one day: 
know. Tis true, I tell you, what I say. 
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There, my young puzzle solvers, you | 
have some work to do before next month | 
if you solve all these. I will ask Mr. | 
Rand to send a copy of Minnie Brown | 
to the boy or girl who first sends me a| 
correct solution of them all. Remember | 
the first one gets the book. So be brisk | 
with your brains and pens. 

And here is my green bag stuffed with 
correspondence about as full as a fat goose | 
just before Christmas. I will take out 
the first that comes to hand. It is from | 
my friend Julian. The writing is as good 
as Dunton’s, almost. Of the matter, you 


shall judge for yourselves. Tere it is. 


Boston, August 81, 1853 


Friend Forrester. — Since my last, I have been 
rusticating away up amongst the Granite Hills, | 
far away from the dusty, crowded city, far away 
from the busy hum of business, in a place, where | 
nature is seen in all her beauty, where the birds | 
sing unceasingly, and where every thing is sweet 
to look upon. I mean the Contoocook Valley. 
It is a charming little place, entirely surrounded 
by hills and mountains. On one side, is that no- | 


ble looking mountain, Kearsarge. On another, 
Putney’s; another, Craney’s, and a half a dozen 
others ; the like of which is seldom seen. Ina 
clear day Mount Washington can be plainly | 
seen, although some thirty miles further north. 
The brooks and rivers abound with fish, and | 
trout are very plenty, and afford excellent sport | 
for the angler. The woods are full of game, and 
to any person who is fond of gunning as I am, it 
is a greatinducement. About four miles from the 
Valley, between two hills, in a quiet, romantic 
little spot, lie the descendauts of old General 
Stark ; including his son, he himself being bur- 
ied at Amoskeag, near Manchester. The bury- | 
ing ground belongs exclusively to the family, | 
any body being allowed to enter it, however. | 
It is beautifully shaded with trees, and on one | 
side is a pond, which, in connection with the | 
grounds, reminded me of our own Mount Au- |} 
burn, so justly celebrated for its beauty. Butl) 
fear that | am getting tiresome, so good-bye for 
another month. 

Yours, 


JULIAN. 


Here is a letter from Washington, with 
avery long enigma. It is from anew 
correspondent, and I will print it just as 
it is, that you may judge of his skill in 
making enigmas. 


Georgetown, D. C., August 3d, 1858. 


Mr. Forrester, — Dear Sir, — Seeing, in your 
last ‘‘ Magazine,” the letters from your young 
friends, I thought that I might write, too. The 
answer to Horace b's enigma is‘*‘ Enizgma;" Au- 
gustus B. Knowlton’s, is ** Snow-drop.” Here is 
one that will puzzle any of them. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 


| My 1, 8, 19, is a liquor. 


My 2, 6, 8, 7,4, is a large bird. 

My 3, 4, 1, 5, 10, is a native of Africa, 

My 4, 6, 16, 21, 22, 25, is a county town in Mary- 
land. 

My 5, 18, 19, 1, is an ornament. 


| My 6,7, 4, isa drink. 


My 7,6, 21, 4, 3, 2, 16, 16, often happens in school. 


| My 8, 18, 5, 7, is a female. 


My 9, 14, 18, 19, 20, 23, 22, 23, is a town in Mlli- 
nois. 
My 10, 14, 7, is a bird. 


| My 11, 6, 21, is a quadruped. 
| My 12, 18, 20, is a vehicle. 
| My 18, 1, 8, is always oviform. 


My 14, 18, 19, 20, is part of a bird. 


| My 15, 16, 17, 9, 16, come from the stove. 


My 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 7, 4, is a small board. 
My 17, 6, 21, is a covering. 
My 18, 5, 18, 16,17, is the name of a people. 
My 19, 18, 20, 18, 5, is a river in Africa. 
My 20, 22, 2], is a verb. 
My 21, 4, 7, 7, 21, 6, 7, 2, is a mean fellow. 
My 22, 23, 21, 15, 5, 18, 10, is a lake in the United 
States. 
My 28, 4, 14, 21, 10, 14, 23, is a town in Virginia. 
My whole was a great man. 
Yours, &c. 
W.S. Lone. 

And here is a letter which exposes the 
tricks of some bad man. I think Z. is 
right in his opinion of the man, and he 
need not fear my Magazine will stop. 
The boys and girls of America love it too 
well to permit that. 
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Holmes Hole, August 20,1853. | And here is another from a New Bed- 
Dean \'n. Forrester: —T have taken your | ford boy. 


Magazin»; about two years. I would not stop 
taking it on any account. I think it is the best 
work for boys and girls in the United States. 
The history is excellent. The lives of Daniel 
Webster and R. Randolph, are very interesting. 
l hope you will print some more of the same | 
kind. Last January a man came round, who 
said your Magazize had ceased, and urged me to 
take another in its place; this I did. On going 
into a store the other day, I was much astonished 
and delighted to ree the August number of your 
Magazine on the counter. I did not know berore 
that such mean men, (as this agent must have 
been,) were to be found. I do not think a maga- 
zine circulated by such means, is fit to be in the 
hands of young people. I shall take your Mega- 
zine as long as it continues, which I hope may 


be many years. 


i 


Yours, 

Z. 
Isaac H. DANrortn writes about his 
school. All right, Isaac. Love your school 
and you will be a man one of these days, 
if you live long enough, which I hope you 
will, and that you will be a good man. 
Mary H. Coaain sends me a letter, 
which is as pretty as the lake on whose 
banks she resides. Thank you, Miss 
Mary, for your good opinion, and for 
your invitation, too. Perhaps I may see 
you one of these days. CALvin, of Fitch- 
burg, has my thanks for his gaod opinion 
He sends me an enig- 

Here they are. 


of my chit-chat. 
ma and a conundrum. 


Ewiema. 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 2, 4, 10, 9, 10, is used by millers. 
My 38, 1, 6, 10, is a kind of brick. 
My 9, 1, 5, 10, is shameful. 
My 7, 8, 10, is a position. 
My whole is the last words of a statesman and 
speaker, who 
** Did not fall far below 
Demosthenes or Cicero.” 


CONUNDRUM. 
Why is the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine like our 
Indian corn? 


New Bedford, Mass. August 14th, 1853. 


Dear Mr. Forrester, —I like your Magazine 
better than any other I have ever seen, and I 
have seen quitea number. I willsend youa few 
conundrums, which if you think worthy, please 
insert them in your Magazine. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Ifyou throw a man out of a window, what 
does he fall against ? , 

When is a door not a door? 

Why is a king like a book? 


Relieve me your friend, 
8S. F. Van Campen. 


And now for a line from a young Caro- 


linian. I give his Enigma, too, as a spe- 
5 c 


cimen of his powers in that line. 


Goldsboro’, N. C., October 12, 1853. 


Dear Mr. Forrester, — Please excuse the Jib- 
erty I take in writing to you. Your Magazine is 
the first I have ever taken. I Jike it very much. 
l send you two answers and one enigma, which 
is the second one I ever composed, and which I 
would like to have inserted in your Magazine. 


ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 4, 11,7, is what we should not do. 

My 6, 3, 7, is what all must do. 

My 1, 11, 8, is a common m« dicine. 

My 4, 12, 6, is another name for boy. 

My 9, 2, 11, 4, 8, 1,is a boy’s name. 

My 6, 7, 8, 3, 5, is a girl’s name. 

My 12,1, 9, 4, 7, is a fruit. 

My 5, 8, 7, isa common drink. 

My 10, 7, 12, 6, is a part of the human frame. 
My whole is the name of a town in one of the 

Middle States. 


I am one of your many subscribers, 
R. P. Howe . 


‘“ Your Magazine is full, Mr. Forrester,” 
my printer cries. O dear, that is too bad! 
I’ve lots more correspondence, but never 
mind, its like “dried beef,” it will keep. 
So good bye, for a month. 


F. F. 











“DON’T KILL 








THE BIRDS.” 





I watch them from my window, 
A troop of merry boys; 

They’re running, wrestling, whirling tops 
And bells, and other toys, 

And making all the joyous time, 
A most tremendous noise. 


It is a happy uproar ; 
It comes so wild and free; 

They’re heedless of the future cares 
That may their portion be. 

They almost bring the buoyant hopes 
Of childhood back to me. 


It is the morning recess ; 
They’ve just escaped from school ; 

There’s just ten minutes time for play, 
This is a standing rule, — 

And sport must with the studies go, 
Or Jack will be a fool. 


There’s one who yester-morning 
Surpassed them all in glee, 

His merry shout and careless laugh 
Rang out so loud and free, — 
But now the tears are in his eyes, 

What can the matter be ? 
1] 


| Soft curls of wavy chestnut 

| Around his forehead flow ; 

| 

| A mother’s loving kiss was pres 


or 


| This morn upon his brow ; 
But see ! his little rosy lip 
| With grief is quivering now. 


| Oh, what can be the matter ? 

| His look doth guilt express ; 

| Remorse is in the rising sob 

| He cannot quite repress ; 

| He cannot bear his teacher’s smile, 
| His mother’s fond caress. 

| 

| Last night, four little robins 

| Slept sweetly side by side, 

| Beneath their mother’s soft, light wing, 
| Contented to abide, 

| Unmindful of a single ill 

| In all the world so wide. 


This morning, when the sunlight 
Shone out so bright and gay, 
The mother hied away for food — 

The boy came out to play, 
And found the birds so beautiful, 
And stole them all away. 
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Unused to his rough handling Alas! for in her downy nest 
They drooped their heads and died, There are no birds to feed. 
And first he sorrowed for his loss, Poor birds! sweet birds! may God for- 
Then for his guilt he cried; give 
, And then he struggled to forget, That cruel, heartless deed. 


But could not when he tried. 





HARMONY. 
Home flew that poor bird-mother, 
With loving, tireless speed ; Warehouse Point, Conn. 
HEBREW PROVERBS. Do not dwell in a city where a horse 


A myrtle standing among nettles does} does not neigh, nor a dog bark. 
notwithstanding retain the name of aj} When the shepherd is angry with his 


myrtle. sheep, he sends them a blind guide 

a Do not speak of secret matters in a} An old man ina house is a good sign 
field that is full of little hills. in a house. 

; That city is in a bad case whose physi-; Woe be to him whose advocate becomes 

cfan hath the gout. his accuser. 

Choose rather to be the tail of lions} While thy shoe is on thy foot tread 

) than the head of foxes. upon the thorns. 
if If a word be worth one shekel, silence} One bird in the net is better than a 
is worth two. hundred flying. 
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AUDUBON, THE GREAT AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Let me draw you a picture of a great| of wild beasts; and by day, they were in 
man—a man of whose name your coun-} danger of being shot or captured by the 


try will yet be proud, and whose biogra- 
phy, whenever it shall be published will 
be one of the most entertaining books in 
the world. 

Audubon was the son of a French na- 
val officer. He was born in that famous 
year, 1776, on a plantation in Louisiana. 
His father loved nature and took great 
delight in pointing out the wonders and 
beauties of the animal creation to his be- 
loved boy. So fond did young Audubon 


become of birds, while yet a boy, that 


Indians. Yet Audubon pushed on, with 
his bride, through those beautiful but 
dangerous solitudes, until he arrived 
safely at his new home. 

Here he began his long and weary 
wanderings in search of birds. Clothed 
ina leathern dress, with a knapsack at 
his back and a good rifle in his hand, he 
used to wander off in the woods for days 


. . 
and even months together. Sometimes 


—— : 
(he would lie for hours in a cane-brake, 


to watch a shy songster as she reared her 


because he could not always be where | brood ; then, he would scale the moun- 


they were, he drew pictures of them in 
his rough fashion, so that he might al- 
ways have them to look upon. 

This love of birds became the ruling 
passion of his life. Hence, when his father 
sent him to France to study under a 
great painter, he soon sighed for the 
‘* What,” said he, 
“ have I todo with monsters and the heads 


woods and the birds. 
of heathen gods? business is with 
the birds.” And he left France, return- 
ed to America, and lived on a farm in 


my 


Pennsylvania, given to him by his father. 


Here he studied the nature and habits of 


birds, and continued to draw his bird- 
pictures, which at that time, were not 
very pretty. 

By and by, he was old enough to marry 
a wife. He did so; and having purchased 
a new home in Kentucky, he set out with 


his bride in a frail canoe. On they sailed 


along the calm waters of the Ohio, whose | 





|be engraved. 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| tain crag where the eagle builds her nest, 





and soon after, he would float in a frail 
skiff down the proud waters of the great 
Mississippi. He suffered fatigue, hunger 


and pain. He exposed himself to all 





Yet was he always 
His love of 


sorts of dangers. 





| content, cheerful and happy. 
| nature, his purpose to furnish a biography 
|of the bird world, sustained him amid all 
manner of privations. 

After many years of toil, he showed his 
6“ It 
is quite impossible to engrave them!” 
said the man of art to the man of nature. 


drawings to a celebrated engraver. 


Though repulsed, Audubon was not 


discouraged. He knew his pictures could 


So with a firm purpose 
and a strong heart, he sailed to Europe, 
without a friend or without letters of in- 
troduction. But here his toils were re- 
The men of science there, had 
They welcomed him to 


warded. 
heard of him. 


banks were then covered with virgin | their firesides, and such men as Sir 


forests. 


By night, they heard the cries} WALTER Scort, JEFFREY and Wib- 
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son, in Scotland; and Cuvier, St. Hr-| golden crowns, and the harps, and the 
LARIE and Humpotpt, in Paris, were| white robes, and the song of redemption. 
proud to call him their friend. Acade-| There is no sickness there, no pain, nor 
mies conferred honors upon him, and the | death, nor sorrow, nor sighing, for God 
humble wanderer of the woods found | shall wipe away all the tears from every 
himself great among the greatest men in| eye, and there is no sin, which makes 
the world ! | all the trouble here, but perfect holiness. 
He found engravers to engrave his| AU will be holy, just as the Lord Jesus 
pictures, and he published his famous | is holy, and all will be perfectly happy 
book of birds, of which he sold 170 copies|in him. All good children will be there; 
at $1,000 each! ‘and he himself has said, “ Suffer little 
He was now a rich and honored man; children to come unto me, and forbid 
but he did not grow indolent. Return-| them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
ing to America, he renewed his studies | heaven.” Oh! what a happy world! 
and traversed the woods as before, sere There shall we see God, and love him, 
ing fresh stores to his stock of knowledge. | and rejoice in him, and God himself shall 
This he did as long as he lived. He died ‘be with us, and be our God: 
at his home on the Hudson, on the 27th “ There we shall see his face, 


. . . And never, never sin, 
of January, 1851. He is described as And from the rivers of his grace 


being a tall, thin man, with a high-arched Drink endless pleasures in.” 
and serene forehead ; bright, Vapepapiongs. J Oh! what a happy world! And how 


grey eyes, white hast which fell in o, happy shall we all be when we once 


ters on his shoulders. His form was erect, | get there. 
and his step as light as that of the deer. | “Oh! dear mother,” said the little 
His career furnishes an example of en-} child, jumping up at the thought of such 
ergy and perseverance which my readers | | a bright, happy place, and such happy 
would do well to imitate. Remember, it | company, “ Let us all go now, let us start 
is energy which will not know discour-!now! Ilong to be there. Let us go 
agement, and perseverance that will not! right away to-night.” 
pause, which will do more for a boy than) “Oh! but we can’t get ready to-night, 
the most brilliant talents without them. | we must wait a little; and besides, God 
is not ready for us to come yet, but when 
we must come he will let us know.” 
PACKING UP FOR HEAVEN. “ But why can't we get ready now ? 
; | Oh! I should like to go now right up 
A little child was playing with its! to heaven. Dear mother, let us go to- 
mother, and they were talking about! morrow.’ 
heaven. The mother had been telling| ‘But my dear child we are not ready 
the child of the j joys and glories of that yet, and we must wait God’s wera ons 
happy world, the beauty and glory of| when he is ready he will send for us.’ 
the angels with their shining wings, the “Well, dear mother, let us begin to 
streets of gold, the gates of pearl, the! pack up now, at any rate.” 
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id [CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 148.] 
y CHAPTER IV. 
3 
8. DEPARTURE. 
5 For three days the rain continued to| anxiety ; for truly, had it not been for 
y fall in the valley, and Mr. Barclay re-| our kind friend here, it would have gone 
‘ mained at Jutgaard. | hard with me; but I have promised my ‘ 
. At length, however, the weather clear- | good Eva to take more care for the fu- fn 
d ed, and Mr. Barclay spoke of continuing | ture.”” Mr. Barclay then,in a few words, be 
. his journey, when an unexpected arrival | told the clergyman how he had been pre- q 
once more detained him. |served from the danger to which he was 
. “Mr. Aabel— Mr. Aabel is here !”| exposed. 
ll said Eva, as, catching sight of the clergy-| “Tt was like Oscar Essmark,” said Mr. 
man from the window, she started to her | Aabel, “to do as he did. Indeed, shame 
feetand ran from the room. The next} would it have been for any Norwegian to 
minute she came back, holding him by | have done otherwise. But I see, sir, you 
the hand. are equipped for travelling, and have 
7 Mr. Aabel was not the minister of the | prepared yourself with a guide; may I 
, parish in which Jutgaard is to be found; | ask if you are still bound for Christiania ?” 
he was, nevertheless, a favorite visitor,| Mr. Barclay answered in the aflfirma- 
and the whole family at Essmark’s joined | tive. 
h in giving him a hearty welcome. “In that case,” said Mr. Aabel, “ we 
y During the first bustle of this unlooked- | may be fellow-travellers on the first stage 
‘ for arrival, Mr. Barclay had politely with- | of the journey, if you will place yourself 
? drawn from observation. He now came! under my care. I am about to proceed 
forward, and expressed his pleasure ston not till after dinner, though —up the 
once more meeting his former host. valley, on a visit to a brother minister. 
“ And most delighted am I, sir,” said | The distance is about a mile — that is, a 
the clergyman, heartily shaking hands| Norwegian mile. I shall travel on foot, 
with the Englishman, “ to find you here | and can assure you of a hearty welcome, 
in such good quarters. You must know, | a night’s lodging, and a good guide for 
. sir, that there were grave apprehensions | to-morrow’s journey.” 
at the parsonage about your fate, and, in| As this plan did not greatly cross Mr. 
truth, it was partly to satisfy myself of | Barclay’s purposes, he speedily gave his 
your escape from the storm of that even-| consent to it, and dismissing his Jutgaard 
| ing that I came over the fielde to-day.” | guide with a gift, he once more deferred | wl 


“T was wrong to slight your advice, dear | his journey for an hour or two. 
sir,” replied Mr. Barclay ; “and Iamcon-| At length the time came, and taking 
cerned at having given you cause for | leave of his kind entertainers, who re- 
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fused all remuneration from their guest, | broader stretch of valley beyond the riv- 
Mr. Barclay and the clergyman departed | er, and the village where he was to part 
from Jutgaard, with Eva and Oscar, who, | company with his young friends. 
mounted on ponies—of which Gustaf} For some little distance on the road, 
was one — proposed to accompany them | the tall spire of the village church had 
to the next village. been visible, the building itself being con- 

The road for some distance followed | cealed by a thick grove of trees by which 
the windings of the river, and under the | it was surrounded. But a turn of the 
precipitous sides of the mountain, which, | road, after crossing the bridge, placed the 
at some places, left barely space enough | party in front of the venerable edifice ; 
on the river's bank for a narrow path.|/and Mr. Barclay suddenly stood still 
At other places the space again widened,|to examine and admire the building, 
as at Jutgaard, leaving room for houses | while his elderly companion spake of its 
and fields. In some spots, where the | history. 
mountain cliffs were particularly steep, | I am ashamed to say that the words were 
large blocks of stone, loosened, as Mr. | almost lost upon the English traveller. 
Aabel informed the traveller, by the} But though his ears were negligent, 
wintry frost, had rolled down into the | his eyes were not idle : and, as he looked 
valley, and thickly strewed the ground. | at that singular church, where spire rose 
These stones were of great size ; and as | above spire, and roof above roof, like a 
Mr. Barclay cast his eye upwards to the | little town, and which was composed, so 
rocks which almost overhung the road, far as could be seen, entirely of massive 
he felt very far from secure against an | timbers, slabs and shingles, from the 
accident which, had it happened, would | ground upwards, his admiration found 
at once have finished his wanderings. _| words too. 

At one spot the party passed byahuge| “ Eva,” said he, “if I were sure of vis- 


| 


mass of snow yet unmelted, which Mr. | iting Jutgaard again, I would beg a boon 
Aabel said was the remains of an ava-/ of Oscar.” 


lanche which had fallen a few weeks ear- 
lier from the mountain-side, and beneath 
which were buried a herd of wild rein- 
deer, that at the time were feeding on the 
scanty herbage of the valley, into which 
they had retreated from the frost and 
snow of the fielde. And another spot 
was pointed out to the traveller where, 
a few years before, a farm-house had been 
overwhelmed by a similar catastrophe. 
All these matters were full of interest 
to the Englishman, who almost regretted 
the approach of his party to a rustic 
bridge which enabled them to cross to the 


“ And Oscar would grant it as soon as 
asked, I am sure,” replied the Norwegian 
girl. “« What would you have of Oscar?” 
she added, smiling. 

“T would ask him to carve for me, in 
his best style, a model of this church, to 

| take home to my country.” 

| Eva shook her head gaily :— “I have 
| promised too much,” said she; “ Oscar 
could never do that, I fear: but shall you 
come again ?” 

“Tt is not likely, Eva; and I did but 
jest about the model. But should I never 

|see Jutgaard again, I shall never forget 


: 
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that my life was saved by its owner. You [en More than a thousand dollars, I fear.” 

must come and see mein England, Eva,”| “Less than two hundred pounds of 

Mr. Barclay added, playfully. English money,” said Mr. Barclay to him- 
But Eva shook her head very decided-| self. “Is that all?” he added aloud. 

ly: “I love Norway too well,’ she said;} “In Norway, a thousand dollars isa 

“T will never forsake old Norway.” large sum,” replied the rector: “ we are 
“ You will at least not refuse a parting | a poor people, sir, though perhaps none 

keepsake,” said Mr. Barclay, “from an | the less happy for that.” 


unfortunate traveller who has no better} “ Let us return to Jutgaard,” said Mr. 
home than old England ;” and, having | Barclay, suddenly stopping short. 
settled this matter to his satisfaction, the} “ To what purpose, sir?” Mr. Aabel 
party separated, and as the elder travel-| asked. 
lers turnetl from the church, they heard | “Can you ask, sir? The man who has 
the last sound of the hoofs of Gustaf and) saved my life must not be ruined for the 
his companion on the wooden bridge. _| want of a thousand dollars. It suits my 
“ There will be sad hearts at Jutgaard inclination to travel on foot ; but in Eng- 
ere long,” said Mr. Aabel, with a deep | land my neighbors are pleased to call me 
sigh ; “ and indeed, though my friend Ess-| a rich man; and I trust, sir, that I know 
mark bears up manfully, there are sad|something of that blessed book which 
hearts there now, I fear, though at pre-| teaches us, in good plain English, as well 
sent these young folks are ignorant of the | asin Norsk, that we are all brethren, and 


distress which hangs over their heads.” | that tosee a brother have need without 


“ You surprise and grieve me,” replied | doing all we can to help him proves that 


Mr. Barclay. “ I should not have judged, | we don’t love God.” 
from the cheerful manners and conversa-| ‘I rejoice to hear you say so,” replied 
tion of the farmer and his wife, that care | the rector, “ and I should be sorry indeed 
presses heavily upon them.” to check your kind feelings; neverthe- 
“ And yet it does. My friend Essmark | less, we must not return to Jutgaard 
has sustained so heavy a loss by the nes pe such an errand. My friend Ess 
fortunes of a near relative, a merchant at | mark would be angry with me, I fear, for 
Drontheim, that ere long he will be} troubling you with his troubles, and you 
obliged to sell his farm, which has been | would find it impossible to prevail on him 
in his family hundreds of years, and take | to accept your kindly meant help.” 
refuge in acottage. Inshort,inlessthan| “ You are right, sir; it would be in- 
a year, Jutgaard will belong toa stranger. | delicate ;— let us speak of something 
else.” 


| 


: . . ° ’ TR r 
from which journey he was returning | CHAI I ER \ I. 
” OLD HACO. 


It was this sad business which took Ess- 
mark across the fielde to Drontheim, and 


when he fell in with you, 


“ And saved my life!” exclaimed the| ‘“SNow is on the ground, the river is fro- 
. : : 
Englishman. “ Can you tell me, sir, the | zen over, and the store-rooms at Jutgaard 


amount of his loss ?” jare filled with winter provisions. Six 
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months and more have passed since the} Oscar’s skilful hand. Beside the carver 
English traveller bade good-bye to the| were many drawings of the object, t ‘cen 
Norwegian farmer and his family. from different points of view, with t~bles 
Cold, cold, very cold, had been the | of dimensions and calculations of propor- 
short day, which at mid-winter, and in| tionate heights, lengths, and breadths. 
that northern district of Norway, receives} Another person had, a short time be- 
but three or four hours of sunlight out of | fore, been present. This was Gummel, 
the twenty-four which make up day and | whose employment, whatever it had been, 
night. But the nights—oh, the long| was now laid aside, and who for that night 
nights are glorious ; and on the evening | had left the warm family room. 
of that one day in particular, where we| Instead, however, of retiring at once 
take up the thread of our story, the sky | to his own quarters, which formed a part 
was so clear, the air so still, the moon and | of the homestead of Jutgaard; Gummel 
stars so bright, and the aurora borealis, | was tempted by the beauty of the night 
or mysterious northern lights, so brilliant, | to extend his walk. So, wrapping around 
that the night seemed almost lighterthan|him his thick pelisse of sheepskin, he 
the day, and the snow-covered surface of | stepped out briskly for half a mile, stop- 
the country glistened and glittered so} ped at the door of a small cottage near 
sparkingly all around, that one might al-/| the river side, lifted the latch, and enter- 
most have fancied it to be strewed with) ed. It was the cottage of old Haco, the 
thousands of diamonds. former herdsman of Jutgaard ; and, pass- 
The sun had long disappeared below | ing over the mutual courtesies, which, at 
Gummel’s entrance, were exchanged, and 
showed no signs of drowsiness. Around | which all Norwegians, of whatever rank, 
the glowing stove were seated Madame | scrupulously observe in their intercourse 
Essmark, Eva, and their maids, spinning | with each other — passing over these, we 


the horizon, but the family at se 


the wool which was soon to be wrought, 
into substantial cloth for household use, 
while their cheerful labors were lightened 
by conversation or song. Near them sat | 
Essmark, smoking, and reading the paper | 
which had that day arrived by a post | 
messenger from Drontheim. At another 
part of the room was Oscar, and on the 
table before him stood what had sane! 


will listen to a scrap or two of their after 
conversation, at which were present, be- 
sides themselves, Harold, old Haco’s great- 
grandson, a boy a year or two older than 
young Oscar Essmark, and Harold’s 
mother. 

Haco, wrapped in warm rugs, sat by 
the blazing hearth in an arm-chair more 
aged than himself. His sight was quite 


been a cubic block of wood, twelve inches! gone, his hair was thin and white, his 
or more in thickness, but which, by this} hands shook with palsy, and his voice was 
time, under his carving tools, and the | weak as that of achild. The very picture 
combined influences of ingenuity and pa- | and emblem of extreme age was Haco. 

tience, had assumed the rough outlines of| “I always said it was so,” said Haco,ina 
the parish church, and began to exhibit | feeble tone; “ I knew from the first that 
in various parts the delicate touches of | the boy was ——; well, well, no matter 
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And so this stranger — he is coming again | ‘ Eldman of the fielde " Ha; many a time 
is he !” has he led poor travellers astray on the 
“Yes, Haco; so they tell me; and_| fielde that have never been seen again. 
right welcome will he be, I guess.” | Often has he appeared as he did to Ess 
“ No doubt, no doubt. And so Essmark | mark, in the form of a perishing man, in 
was near losing Jutgaard, was he ?” a storm of his own raising, and received 
“ Ay, Haco, he was. Yes, yes, it was} help, and given gifts; but his gifts never 
set up for sale, when, just at the time, | prospered — never.” 
comes pastor Aabel, driving over the | “ But,” said Gummel, “he was a pro- 
fielde ; and though I did not see and hear | per sort of a man, too; and if it was not 
it all, I was told of it by those that did. | for this church 
‘Essmark,’ says Mr. Aabel, ‘here is} “ Ah!” said Haco, quickly, “ it is easy 


99 


something that will set your mind at rest.’ | to see through it all, if one has but the 
and with that he puts a great roll of bank | right faith. Young Oscar— TI have noth- 
paper into his hand. ‘ Whatis this ?’ said ing to say against the boy; but is it not 
my master, in great wonder; and then! plain that he has always been under a 
a witch’s charm? Is he like any 





the rector tells him that the Englishman | spell 
he picked up on the fielde, had sent a! other boy you ever knew? And who 
thousand dollars as a trifling present, as/ ever heard of such a thing as a church 
he called it, to his friends at Jutgaard.| being cut out of wood in this fashion ? 
Says my master, ‘I'll never take it; it; Only let young Oscar finish it, and let 
shall not be said that an Essmark sold his| the stranger get it into his power, and 
kindness in that fashion.’ ‘ But,’ says | such things will be seen as are little 
Mr. Aabel,‘ you must, for the English-|dreampt of. Oh, the temptations of the 
man will never look upon the money |evil one! But there is One above all, 
again ;’ and much more passed than I can | stronger than he !” 

call to mind; but the end of it was, that Much more did old Haco say in this 
our master took the money, and soon paid | mysterious fashion, by which his fearful 
off the debt; and so the sale of Jutgaard | listeners were led to believe that on the 
completion of Oscar’s master-piece, and 





was put at an end.” 

Old Haco shook his head sorrowfully.;on its presentation to the stranger, at 
‘“ Tt is a sad business,” said he. ** Essmark | whose request it had been undertaken, 
had better have lost all than have taken | and whose second visit to Jutgaard was 
looked for in the coming summer, the de- 








“* May be so,” replied Gummel, “though | struction of poor young Oscar, body and 


Mr. Aabel did not think so; and he ought | spirit, would be completed, and Jutgaard 


to know. But now, good Haco, you have | itself would become aheap of ruins. Had 


such a gift.” | 
| 


| 


as much as any man about such matters. | church, argued Haco, he would not have 


been a long while in the world, and know| the gift been anything else besides a 


Who, think you, is this stranger ?” been so sure; but to him it was evident 
“ Who can tell ?” replied Haco, myste-| that Oscar’s skill in carving was more 
riously. “ But who should he be but the} than mortal, and that, in fact, the poor 
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boy had been gifted with this power by 
the Eldman of the fielde, to serve his own 
unhallowed purposes. All this was very 
ridiculous, and my young readers are 
quite at liberty to laugh at it, but super- 
stitions such as this are common among 
the ignorant of every country — espe- 
cially of mountainous countries — and I 
can assure them I have heard, in my 
day, many legends equally foolish and 
superstitious with this of old Haco’s, and 
have known also of their being firmly be- 
lieved. 

Ifaco’s hearers had no doubt whatever 
of the correctness of his predictions; 
Harold and his mother sat eagerly listen- 
ing to his long stories of churches under 
ground —to which this model of poor 
Oscar’s was hereafter to be added — 
where evil spirits are worshipped, and 
where witches congregate ; and Gummel 
departed to his own home, sad at the 
thought of the mischief which was hang- 
ing over Jutgaard. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAST. 


Ir is summer, and Jutgaard is deserted. | 


The entire family, with all the sheep and 
cattle, are miles away, at the seater on 
the fielde —the summer pasture-ground 
—leaving the standing crops of grass, 
corn, potatoes, and turnips, to ripen un- 
der the summer’s sun ; leaving, also, Jut- 
gaard uninhabited, except by Harold’s 
mother, who, detained in the valley by 
her care of old Haco, has undertaken to 
see to the safety of Essmark’s house and 
homestead. Not much care does this re- 
quire ; fora Norwegian farmer, when he 
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departs thus to his seater, does not fear 
to leave his property in the valley unpro- 
tected. 

Harold, too, is left behind, to be com- 
pany for his mother and old Haco. Be- 
sides these, none of Essmark’s people re- 
main. 

It was early in the morning of a bright 
and glowing day, that Harold, unper- 
ceived, slipped from the cottage, and ran 
swiftly towards Jutgaard. 

“ They are coming back next week,” 
| said he to himself in a whisper, “ and this 

horrid Eldman that grandfather talks so 
about, is coming with them—it was a 
| good thing that Gummel came down from 
the fielde yesterday and told us—so I 
 sount do it at once. I shall be almost 
afraid to touch it, though.” 

It did not take long to reach Jutgaard, 
‘and reaching it, Harold boldly lifted the 
Hatch (the door was not even locked, so 
| secure did Essmark feel that his property 
was safe), and entered. In a short time 
he was again outside of,the house, and 
bearing in his arms asmall burden, wrap- 
ped in acloth; he hastened to the river 
side, loosened the boat from its moorings, 
deposited his bundle in it, and handling 
his oars with great experience, began 
rapidly to ascend the river. For mile 
after mile he continued his voyage, until 
reaching a spot where the forest reached 
to the water’s edge, he fastened the boat 








to a stump, sprang on shore, laden with 
the burden, and disappeared. A few 
minutes passed away, and Harold was 
again in the boat, swiftly rowing down 
the stream. His countenance was lighted 
up with strange excitement, and he ut- 
tered wild exclamations of satisfaction. 


| He had outwitted that horrid Eldman; 




































Oscar would be released from his power, 
and Jutgaard saved from destruction, for 
who would think of searching in that dark 


wood, and among those thick brakes, for 


the fatal gift ? 

“T wont tell grandfather what I have 
done,” said the boy ; “ nor mother either ; 
and nobody shall know it from me.” 


It was as Harold had said. The follow- 


ing week came down from the seater the 


s | 
greater part of Essmark’s family. Only | 


the dairy-maid and a herd-boy were left 
behind ; and greatly to the satisfaction of 
Harold, he was ordered at once to join 
them. “It is all safe now,” said the boy, 


chuckling with delight, as, toiling up the 


winding and steep road to the fielde, he 


stopped in his progress, and looked down 
over the forest top upon the bright river 
and green valley of Jutgaard. 

But who shall depict the consternation 
of poor Oscar and Eva, when, a few hours 
after their return home, they found noth- 
ing but emptiness in the chest where the 
completed specimen of Oscar’s skill had 
been, as they had believed, so safely 
placed! As hard would it be to describe 
the indignation of Essmark, and the as- 
tonishment of Madame Essmark, when, 
after a vain search, and many questions 
put to Harold’s mother, it was clear that 


some spoiler had entered their dwelling; | 


for nowhere could the church be found. 
As to Gummel, he could with difficulty 

conceal his satisfaction. The prey, in his 

opinion, had been delivered from the 


hand of the enemy. He was puzzled, 


too; for instead of the outpouring of 


wrath he had expected to witness from 


the mysterious stranger — old Haco’s 


; a ae : 
Eldman — on finding his plans thus de- 


feated, there was nothing but sympathy 


o 
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| for the disappointment of poor Oscar and 
| his friends, and great indifference as to 
| his own. 

and such rain! It 





: : 
| Rain again— rain 


| seemed as though Mr. Barclay’s arrival 
at Jutgaard was to be the signal for rain. 
Day after day, for nearly a week, did rain 
| incessantly fall, and again did Mr. Bare- 
lay bear his confinement with patience 
and hope. 

At length the sky cleared, and tke sun 
shone out gaily and warmly, and the val- 
‘| ley rejoiced in its bright beams. 

It was in the long twilight of one of the 
| summer days that Essmark’s fishing-boat, 


well laden with passengers, was floating 


quietly on the broad stream, which hav- 
‘ing been swollen by the heavy rain, to 
| the overflow of many a meadow, was now 
| gradually subsiding into its usual chan- 
| nel. With his hand on the tiller sat young 
Oscar, and beside him at the boat’s stern 
sat Eva, their parents, and Mr. Barclay, 
| while Gummel was lazily pulling the oars. 
Suddenly young Oscar sprang forward, 
| clapped his hands, and pointed to an ob- 
| ject on the river floating down the stream, 
‘and rapidly approaching the boat. Ina 
| moment every eye was directed towards 
‘the same object —it was Oscar’s master- 
ee 
piece. 
Uttering a cry of horror, as he recog- 


| nized the very form of the parish-church 
‘floating majestically towards them, Gum- 
' mel threw up his oars, and cowered to the 
bottom of the boat. Little heeding him, 
however, the eager bands of Oscar, assist- 
‘ed by his father and the guest, secured 
the prize, and with it they gladly hasten- 
| ed to Jutgaard. 

But how could it have found its way to 
'the river? Even Eva thought that old 
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Haco and Gummel might, for once, be 
excused for believing that there was some| THE ROOM WHERE CHARLIE DIED. 
witchcraft in the business. 

It was many years afterwards, when 
Mr. Barclay had returned to his own! Tipper seems a shadowy presence here, 
country, bearing with him the specimen} 4 ,Joom as of approaching night, 
of Norwegian wood-carving, which now| Foy one, whose smile to us was dear, 


ornaments the drawing-room of his Here bowed Geath’s ‘Tetioredlen 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


don mansion, —and after Gummel had, blicht. 
in terror, left the service of Essmark, lest The ~oidneat of our household band, 
. — 
he too should be involved in the ruin of Fair-browed, and gay, and sunny-eyed, 
his master’s house, — long, too, after old Unclasped from ours his little hand, 
Haco had been gathered peacefully tohis} 444 in his childish beauty died. 
ancestors in the churchyard of the valley, : 
— that Harold, cured, by a sound edue 
tion, of the superstitions in which he had 
been reared, disclosed to his master the 
true history of the mysterious church: — 
how he had taken it away and concealed 
it, in mercy to Jutgaard, and how the 
river, overflowing its banks, must have 
washed the object of his fear from its hid- 
ing-place, and restored it to its owner 
Loud was the laughter of Essmark, soul 

great the amusement of Essmark’s family, / Oh, when my heart, oppressed with care, 
at hearing this confession ; and the story} Grows faint to find its goal unwon, 
of poor Oscar's enchanted church is still; And shrinks from life’s vain, hollow glare, 

| 

| 

| 


They said he died — it seems to me 
That, after hours of pain and strife, 
He slept, one even’, peacefully, 
And woke to everlasting life. 
And mirth’s glad shout and laughter’s 
cheer 
May ring through all the house beside, 
But quiet sadness reigneth here, 
Since darling little Charlie died. 


told in summer days on the “ seater,” and As flowers beneath the August sun, 
on winter nights at the “ gaard.” I love to seek this little room, 
By memory sadly sanctified 
And linger in the eloquent gloom 
Which hallows it since Charlie died. 
THE sexton-beetle, with copper-color- 
ed bands, performs the office of burying | 
dead animals, by undermining their 
bodies, and then covering them with 
earth:—they then use their bodies as) 
receptacles for their young. In fifty 
days, Gleditch saw four beetles bury four 
dead frogs, three birds, two fishes, one 


mole, two grass-hoppers, &c.; anda single | Opening from darkness into light, 
Where darling little Charlie died. 


And ever as I enter here, 
With noiseless steps and low-drawn 
breath, 
There seems a sacred presence near, 
For here the twilight gate of death 
Once, on a holy summer night, 
By angel hands was swung aside, 


beetle buried a mole in two days. 
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from high motives, 
and deserves the 
honor and admira- 
tion of the world. 

I have a story to 
tell you of such a 
man, who met with 
a startling adventure 
while crossing a river 
in Africa. The river 
was high, and the 
tide rising. He 
thought it hardly safe 
to cross. But his 
attendant said to 
him :— 





“Let us go. I 
think we can cross ; 

Wuo does not love to look at a brave | let us hurry, the tide is coming in.” 
boy, or a courageous man! who does not “So,” says the story, “having put 
admire true courage in boy, girl, man, | his shoes, stockings, and pantaloons into 
or woman? The cabin-boy who mounts | an india-rubber bag to keep them dry, 
the tall mast of the trembling ship in a| he mounted his horse, and, taking the 
night of storm; the soldier who marches | lad on before him, rode in. When about 
up to the cannon’s mouth in the heat | half way over, the horse could no longer 
of battle; the sick man who endures the | touch the bottom, and began to swim. 
cutting off of his limb, all furnish examples | He swam finely till he was very near the 
landing-place, when all at once he reared 





of what is called physical courage. The 
little boy who allowed the wicked boys 
to drown him rather than consent to steal, 


and plunged with great violence, as if he 
wished to throw his rider from his back. 





was a notable example of moral courage.| Mr. Butler grasped him firmly by the 


| 
But the man who consents to leave iio | tunes. for, as he could not swim, if he 
American home, to face the wild beasts,| were thrown off he would be in great 
the deadly climate and cruel savages of a danger of being drowned. At the first 
barbarous country, for the purpose of| plunge he came near being stifled by the 
teaching them the idea of God, and the} water which entered his mouth and nos- 
way to Christ, exhibits both kinds of| trils; but he had the presence of mind 


courage. He braves outward danger afterwards, to shut his mouth and hold 
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his breath, when carried under. Pretty 
soon, he felt something take hold of the 
ower part of his right leg, and pull very 
hard. From the strength of the pull and 
the pain which it caused, it seemed as if 
the horse, in his struggling, had drawn 
up his hind feet and brought them to- 
gether on his leg, and was giving it a fear- 
ful wrench as he straightened them out 
again. But presently he received a bite 
a little below his knee, and then another 
higher up his leg; and he knew then 
that an alligator had seized him. At 
every plunge which his horse made, he 


was carried under water. His feet were 
at length disengaged from the stirrups, 
and he was thrown from his seat; but he 
clung to the horse’s mane with all his 
might, for if his hold on this should be 
broken, the alligator would carry him to 
the bottom and devour him. 
as if to take away all hope of escape, his 
horse turned from the shore, and was 


proceeding out farther into the stream, | 


still kicking and plunging with great vio- 
lence. What a situation of peril; what 
a time of anxiety! Not far from a quar- 
ter of an hour had elapsed since he was 
first seized. His strength was fast sink- 
ing, from loss of blood and his exertions. 
The teeth of the alligator were firmly set 
in the fleshy part of his thigh. There 
was no human arm to deliver him. But 
he bethought himself of Him who saved 
Daniel from the mouth of the lions, and 
he cried to him to save him also from the 
mouth of the ferocious monster that was 
ready to devour him. God heard him, 
for lo! as soon as he prayed, his horse 
turned and swam towards the shore. 
When he felt the bottom with his left 
foot, he at once let go the horse and 


And now, | 


AN ALLIGATOR. 


grasped the reeds on the bank with both 
hands, by means of which he drew himself 
‘a little out of the water, at the same time 
calling to a native who was near to come 
to his help. ‘This native ran and pulled 
him out as far as to the waist, when he 
struck the alligator on his head, and 
thrusting the stick into his mouth, he 
| pried it open, and so beat him off. 

Mr. Butler’s leg was shockingly man- 
gled, and it was with great difficulty that 
he walked to the wagon road, which was 

| about adozen rods above where he got 
ashore. He was shivering too with cold, 
buta Zulu let him haye a blanket to wrap 
around his naked limbs; and though it 
| was full of dirt and grease, it was more 
 eiilenee than one of the softest velvet 
| would have been at another time. He 
was also without any covering for his 
head, for he had lost his hat in the river. 
They now helped him mount his horse, 
and he started for Mr. Ireland’s station, 
la distance of five miles. The ride was a 
| very distressing one; and when he 
reached Mr. Ireland’s door, he felt that 
‘he could go no farther. Some natives 
| took him in their arms and laid him ina 
'bed, and the next day a physician came 
;and dressed his wounds. But it was 
more than seven weeks before he was 
well enough to go home, and for some 
days of this time it was thought he would 
die.” * 

Now I call this Mr. Butler a brave 
iman. Ifhe had been a coward, his heart 
would have fainted and the alligator have 
eaten him up. And, without courage, he 
would, after such a scene, have packed 
up his goods, forsaken the land of fever 


* Youth’s Dayspring. 
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and alligators, and returned to his home 
among civilized people. But he had a| 
big, whole heart. Hence, for the sake 
of Christ, of the Africans, and of human- | 
ity, he chose to stay and run the risk of 
life. I hope my readers will be as brave 
as he, and be willing to suffer any bodily 
evil that may be necessary to their good- 


ness and usefulness. 


| 


BLIND BOY AND HIS BIBLE. | 


A little blind boy, about twelve years of | 
age, wished to learn to read the Bible | 
with raised letters, prepared for the use | 
of the blind. 
time he learned to run his fingers along | 


} 


In a very short space of 


the page, and to read it with ease. The 


highest object of his wishes was now to 
possess a complete copy of the Bible for | 

° e . . } 
the Blind, which consists of several large | 


volumes. His parents were unable to 


buy one, but his minister obtained one | 
from a benevolent society. It was in 
several volumes. 


Not long after the little boy received | 


the books, his pious mother saw him re- 
tire to the room where they were kept, 
and she stepped softly to the door to see 
And why do you 
think the dear little boy went alone to his 
room ? His mother saw him knee ling by 


' 


what he would do. 


the side of "these precious volumes, and 
lifting up his hands in prayer to return 
thanks to God for this blessed gift of his 
Holy Word. He then rose from his 
knees, and taking up one of the volumes 
in his arms, hugged and kissed it, and 
then laid it on one side and proceeded to 
the next, and so on, till he had, in this 
simple but pleasiae manner, signified his 





‘love for each of those blessed volumes, 


which through the medium of touch, had 


spread before his mind the wonders and 


glories of God's love to man. 


Tne Rats anp THE CAat.— An old 
house in the country was so much 


| troubled with rats, that the farmer got a 


cat to kill them, and she was such an 


‘excellent hunter that not a night passed 


without her killing five or six at least. 
When the rats found how fast their 


. 
number was lessening, they met together 


to consult on what was to be done. One 
‘of them at last said, that if a bell could 
'be hung round Mrs. Tabby’s neck, she 
would not be able to take them by sur- 
prise as she now did, for at the tinkling 
of the bell they could all run out of her 
way. ‘This was thought such a good plan 
that the speaker was greatly praised, and 
it was settled that a bell should be got. 
One old rat, however, now remarked, 
that the plan would no doubt answer 


well, but he should like to know who’* 


would hang the bell on the cat’s collar ? 
As no one offered to do this, the meeting 
was broken up, and the rats sneaked off 
to their holes and corners, each one 
thinking that his neighbor might have 
undertaken the duty. 

We can always plan more easily for 
other people than for ourselves. 


WORSHIP. 
WORDSWORTH. 
Wuy should we crave a hallow’d spot ? 
An altar is in each man’s cot; 
A church in every grove that spreads 
A living roof above our heads. 
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equally divided on the east and west 
sides of his house. On Sunday, August 
Dip you ever see a bottle tit, or take 14th, about 3 o’clock, the weather being 
a peep at its curious nest? Most likely | warm and the windows open, his house 
you never did; because the bottle tit is | ayas suddenly filled with bees, which 
an English bird. But, perhaps, you have | forced the family to flee at once to the 
seen the Oriole or hanging bird. Well, neighbors. Mr. D., after getting well 
the bottle tit, belongs to the same class | protected against his assailants, proceed- 
with the Oriole. Itisa little bird, about | oq to take a survey, and if possible learn 
the size of a wren, and derives its name|the cause which had disturbed them. 
from its nest, which it buildsin the shape | The 70 swarms appeared to be out, and 
of a bottle, as you may see by the picture | those on one side of the house were 
on the opposite page. arrayed in battle against those on the 
This little bird has quite a mechanical |other side; and such a battle was per 
genius, and is as careful in making its | haps never before witnessed. 
nest, as a tasteful workman is in the con- They filled the air, covering a space 
struction of his house. It is a snug affair! of more than one acre of ground, and 
too, I assure you, being about eight inehes | foy cht desperately for some three hours 
long and five wide. Its foundation is | not for spoils, but for conquest—and 
green moss mixed with wool. This is) while at war no living thing could rest 
laid across two branches of a tree, and!jn the vicinity. They stung a large 
coated on the outside with tree lichens! gock of Shanghai chickens, nearly all of 
intermingled with the egg nests of spiders. | which died, and persons. passing along 
It is lined on the inside with feathers, | the road side were oblige to make haste 
smoothed more nicely than ever the most | to avoid their sting. A little after 6 
careful grandmother smoothed the bed of | 9’¢lock quiet was restored, and the living 
her darling grandchild. This co8y little! pees returned to their hives, leaving the 
nest is oval, or, as Ihave said, something | s]ain almost literally covering the ground, 
like a bottle, in its shape. It has a door! gince which but few have appeared 
on one side; and, altogether, I don’t) around the hives, and those apparently 
know any reason why the smartest little | stationed as_ sentinels to watch the ene- 
tit that ever opened its mouth to pick up| my. But two young swarms were en- 
a worm, should object to dwell in it. tirely destroyed, and aside from the ter- 
rible slaughter of bees, little other in- 
jury was done. Neither party was vic- 


THE BOTTLE TIT. 


BATTLE AMONG THE BEES. 


SEES! SEey See rare torious, and they only ceased at the ap- 


Ezra Dibble, a well known citizen of| proach of night, and from utter prostra- 
this town, and for many years engaged | tion. ‘The occasion of this strange war- 
extensively in the management of bees,| ring among the bees is not easily ac- 
communicated to us the following inter-| counted for, and those most conversant 
esting particulars of a battle among his; with their management never before 
bees: he has seventy swarms of bees/ witnessed or heard of such a spectacle 
12 
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as here narrated.—[ Coneaut (Ohio) Re- 
porter. 


THE TURKS AFRAID OF AN ENGLISH 
MASTIFF. 


Axspas Pasna lately obtained from 
England, by great exertions, a gigantic 
mastiff, of the celebrated Lyme breed, and 
the monster was the talk of the whole city 
of Cairo. As the Pasha’s private secre- 
tary proceeded through the narrow 
streets, accompanied by his very docile 
but very formidable-looking acquisition, 
the Turks did not fly, nor did they seek 
shelter, nor put themselves in attitude of 
resistance. They stood still and trem- 
bled. Some muttered only “ Wonder- 
ful; wonderful!” others adopted literally 
the Hayden phrase, “ Our trust is in 
God.” One old man was heard to ex- 
claim, “ Many of the creations of God are 
terrible !” and another gravely asked the 
dignified dog, “ Art thou sent to consume 
us utterly?” The general expression, 
however, was, “ God can protect us even 
from thee, oh terrible one !” 


A TAME HYENA. 


DurinG the mission with which I was 
charged, in 1848, to Algeria, some of the 
natives gave me a young hyena, which 
soon became attached to me after the 
manner of a faithful and gentle dog. 
This creature became the inseparable 
companion of my rambles. With an in- 
stinct aided by an uncommonly acute 
sense of smell, she served me as a guide, 
and with her I felt certain of never going 
astray, to whatever distance I might pen- 
etrate, either into a forest or a mountain 
ravine, or among those immense sandy 
plains which so much resemble the sea. 
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As soon as I wished to return — or even 
before it, if she herself felt weary — the 
hyena, with dilated nostrils, snuffed the 
soil; and after a few moments spent in 
careful investigation, she used to walk 
rapidly before me. Never did she devi- 
ate from the track by which we had come, 
as I constantly perceived by the mark 
which my foot had made in stopping to 
pluck some rare herb, or the evidence of 
where my hand had broken a branch from 
some stunted shrub. From time to time 
she used to stop, and seat herself on her 
haunches like a dog, fawning for caress, 
and after haying obtained it, she would 
trot on again. If any noise were heard 
in the midst of the profound silence of the 
desert, she used to erect her ears, and 
make inquisition with her quick scent and 
hearing. If the result proved nothing 
alarming, she would gaily pursue her 
route. Ifan Arab appeared, she bristled 
up her long mane, took refuge between my 
legs and remained there until she saw 
him pass on, after exchanging with me 
the salutation which every native bestows 

on the “traveller whom he meets on the 

way. 


Ar Berlin and London, the longest 
day has sixteen hgurs and a half; at 
Stockholm .it has eighteen and a half 
hours; at Hamburg, seventeen hours, 
and the shortest seven; at St. Petersburg, 
the longest day has nineteen, and the 
shortest five hours; at Tornea, in Fin- 
land, the longest day has twenty-one 
hours and a half, and the shortest two 
hours and a half; at Wanderhus, in Nor- 
way, the day lasts from the 21st of May 
to the 22nd of July; and at Spitzbergen, 
the longest day is three months and a half. 
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Tur Abbey of Steinfield lies in a val-| the game is so plenty, but I can find no 
ley not far from the Moselle; and from}companions; for it is so far from hu- 
its heavy casements may be seen the | man habitations that I can offer neither 


smoke of the furnace and the blast of the | | she Iter nor food to them. Therefore, let 


forge ; for the whole region here is evi-| lus here build a house, a merry hunting 
dently voleanic, and abounds in ores and | castle where we can play, and feast, and 
metals. The Count Sigbodo was induced ' drink delicious wine.’ 

to found the Abbey by the following inci-| This proposition pleased Bonschariant 
dent. He once saw an infant being} well, for feasting and carousing were his 
baptized, and observed how well it was | delight ; and he lay hold of the work and 
protected from the machinations of the | brought lime and stone, and never be- 
evil spirit by crosses and blessings. In| came tired of his labor. Already the 
astonishment he inquired if he could be| solid walls rise, and the structure stands 
so blessed and protected. When told | high and firm, completed up to the key- 
that he could be, he exclaimed, “ Then it | ‘stone of the gable. But while Satan 
is not necessary that I cross and bless! hurries to bring this, the Count places an 
myself.” As the evil spirit heard this he | iron cross there. Bonschariant comes fly- 
held his soul for easy prey, offered the |ing with the heavy stone, holding it on 
Count his services, and called himself! his head with his claws, when he perceives 
Bonschariant. The Count, who could|the cross proudly standing on the gable. 
easily distinguish the smell of sulphur| Seeing that he has been so cunningly 
from that of the violet, confiding in the| cheated, he becomes violent with rage, 
virtue of his baptism, did not repel the | and throws the stone into a torrent, where 
advances of Satan, and did not repent of’ it still lies, and is to this day called the 
t; for all his commands he saw immedi-!* Devil’s stone.” And the impression of 
ately executed by hisagile servant. One| the devil’s head and claws is still seen on 
day he went with Bonschariant to the! the stone. 

chase in a forest. There he found a | Such is the old legend as given in the 
sterile, rock-bound wilderness called | Ladies’ Repository, once solemnly believ- 
Steinfield, or stone-field. The place | ed in by the dwellers on the Rhine. Of 
seemed to him well adapted for a cloister ;| course no intelligent child in America 


for in such a barren seclusion he thought | will believe a word of it. But he will 


it must be easy to serve Heaven. feel thankful that he lives in an age in 

But he wished to hide his purpose from | which children are wiser than the grown 
the servant, who was to aid him in this people of past generations. I hope they 
work ; for he knew well that he would | will not forget that they are bound to be 


not lend his aid in such an undertaking. |as much better as they are wiser, other- 





He, therefore, said to him, “I would like | wise their knowledge will be a curse and 





not a blessing. I will give you two more 


° 


to come here daily to the chase, where 
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of their legends from the same source} piece after another. He thus lost all he 
and for the same purpose. possessed in the world. Thereby embit- 
The vicinity of Mayence is richer in | tered to rage, he began first to abuse his 
objects that interest the curious antiqua-/fellow-players, and then to blaspheme 
rian than almost any other city in Ger~| God and the saints. He closed with the 
many. Among these a prominent position | threat to revenge himself for his losses on 
may be given to the Church of the Hoby| the first crucifix that he should meet. 
Cross. On the spot once occupied by | Thus he left the house and ran like a fury 
this venerable pile, two crosses capable of| through the field. Not far from the 
performing miracles have been adored. | gaming-house was an open chapel with 
Each has its legend. an image of Christ cut in the wood and 
Of the one it is said that a band of|surrounded by his mother and other 
pilgrims were sailing toward Mayence,/|saints. On this image the madman drew 
when a glittering cross appeared in the | his sword, and in his blind ravings gave 
air. The vision followed the direction|it several cuts. But the sinner was 
ef the boat, as if by invisible bands it| struck dumb when he saw blood stream 
were fastened tothe mast. It finally|from the wounds. Terror benumbed his 
landed with them, and, on examination, | limbs, and he stood as if rooted in the 
to their astonishment they found it not an | ground, till some peasants from a neigh- 
illusion, but a tangible, brazen cross. It} boring field ran and seized the sacrilegi- 
was placed on the backs of two oxen, | ous wretch, and delivered him as prisoner 
without yoke or gear, and unguided they | to the tribunal. Here an awful sentence 
brought it to the spot where the church | awaited him. He was to be burned alive 
was afterwards built in commemoration |in presence of the people. The miracu- 
of this miracle. It was soon found that} lous image was brought to the neighbor- 
this cross was an effectual cure for the|}ing church, where the holy blood was 
fever, if touched by the sufferer. long shown as an object of pious rever- 
The legend of the second runs as fol-|ence. Enemies afterward invadef the 
lows: At the time of the Archbishop|country and tried to burn the church, 
Adolph, there lived in Mayence a certain | but this holy blood saved it from the 
man who was the quintessence of personal | flames. Since that time it has become a 
ugliness. And as the proverbs warn us|ruin, and but few traces of it are left. 
against those whom God has marked, so| Without the legend one would scarcely 
was his nature the very quintessence of} know whether it had been a robber-castle 
all vice. He was especially addicted to| or a temple of God. 
drunkenness and gaming; but these pas- 
sions naturally led him to greater crimes. 
One day he lost at play all his gold. To 
drown his remorse he resorted to wine,} One sheep follows another. 
and encouraged by intoxication to new} Be not ungrateful to your old friend. 
hopes, he returned to the gamjng-table,} _As is the garden such is the gardener. 
sad on it sacrificed his property, one| The day is short and the work is much 
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THE TURNPIKE-BOY AND THE BANKER. 


Ir .was during a panic, some years; “ Well, sir?” impatiently interrupted 
since, that a gentleman, whom we shall | the other. 
now call Mr. Thompson, was seated with} ‘I have heard that you have a run on 
something of a melancholy look, in his} your bank, sir.” 
dreary back room, watching his clerks} “Well?” 
paying away thousands of pounds hourly.| “ Is it true ?” 
Thompson was a banker of excellent}  “ Really, sir, I must decline replying 
to your very extraordinary query. If, 











credit; there existed perhaps in the city 
of London no safer concern than that of 
Messrs. Thompson & Co., but at a mo- 
ment such as I speak of, no rational on and so satisfy yourself; our cashier 


however, you have any money in the 
bank, you had better at once draw it 





flection was admitted, no former stability | will instantly pay you;” and the banker 





was looked to; a general distrust was|rose, as a hint for the stranger to with 

felt, and every one rushed to his banker’s | draw. 

to withdraw his hoard, fearful thatsthe| “ Far from it, sir; I have not a six- 

next instant would be too late, forgetting | pence in your hands.” 

entirely that this step was of all others,} “Then may I ask you what is your 

the most like to insure the ruin he sought | business here ?” 

to avoid. ‘‘T wish to know if a small sum would 
But to return. The wealthy citizen | aid you at this moment ?” 

sat gloomily, watching the outpouring of} ‘ Why do you ask that question ?” 

his gold, and with a grim smile listening} ‘“ Because, if it would, I should gladly 

to the clamorous demands on bis cashier ; | pay in a small deposit.” 

for although he felt perfectly easy and| The money dealer started. 

secufe as to the ultimate strength of his! “You seem surprised ; you don’t know 

resources, yet he could not repress a feel-|my person or my motive. I'll at once 

ing of bitterness as he saw constituent|}explain. Do you recollect some twenty 

after constituent rush in, and those whom | years ago when you resided in Essex ?” 

he always fondly imagined to be hisdear-| ‘ Perfectly.” 

est friends, eagerly assisting in the run} ‘“ Well then, sir, perhaps you have 

upon his strong-box. not forgotten the turnpike-gate through 
Presently the door was opened, and a! which you passed daily? My father 

stranger was ushered in, who after gazing | kept that gate, and was very often hon- 

for a moment at the bewildered banker, 

coolly drew a chair, and abruptly ad-| One Christmas morning my father was 

dressed him — sick, and I attended the toll-bar. On 
“You will pardon me, sir, for asking | that day you passed through, and I opened 

rather a strange question; but I am a|the gate. Do you recollect it, sir?” 

plain man, and like to come straight to} “ Not I, my friend.” 





ored with a few minutes’ chat with you. 


the point.” 
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“No, sir, few such men remember|not help it. The firm is still one of the 
their kind deeds, but those benefited by | first in the city of London. 
them seldom forget them. Iam perhaps} The £30,000 of the turnpike-boy is 
prolix ; listen, however, only a few mo-| now grown into some £200,000. Fortune 
ments, and I have done.” has well disposed of her gifts. 
The banker, who began to feel inter- 
ested, at once assented. 
a wa sir, a I said ee I oe THE POOR WEAVER AND THE RICH 
open the gate for you, and as I considere vie nai 
myself in duty bound, I wished you a STUDENTS. 
happy Christmas. ‘ Thank you, my lad,’} There was once a poor weaver who be- 
replied you — ‘ thank you, and the same| came known to three rich students, who, 
to you; here is a trifle to make it s0;’|seeing that the man was very poor, gave 
and you threw me a seven shilling piece. | him for his house-keeping a hundred dol- 
It was the first money I ever possessed,| lars. ‘The weaver was overjoyed at the 
and never shall I forget my joy on re-| gift, and resolved on employing it to the 
ceiving it, or your kind smile when be-| greatest advantage, but would first for a 
stowing it. I long treasured it, and as I| time feast his eyes on the shining money. 
grew up added a little to it, till I was} He would not tell his wife of his good 
able to rent a toll myself. You soon after| fortune, who happened just then to be 
left that part of the country, and I lost|} from home, and concealed the money 
sight of you. Yearly, however, I have} where no one would think of looking for 
been gaining on; your present brought} it, namely, among some old rags. One 
good fortune with it; Iam now compara-|day, while he was out, a rag collector 
tively rich, and to you I consider I owe| came to the house, and his wife sold him 
all. So this morning, hearing acciden-| the whole bundle of rags for a few pence. 
tally that there was a run on your bank,| Now there was grief of heart when the 
I collected all my capital, and have| weaver returned, and his wife, full of joy, 
brought it to lodge with you, in case it} showed him the trifle of money she got 
can be of any use; here it is, sir—here it! for her old rags. 
is;” and he handed a bundle of bank} When a year had passed the three stu- 
notes to the agitated Thompson. “ In a| dents came again, hoping to find the wea- 
few days I’ll call again;” and snatching | ver in comfortable circumstances ; instead 
up his hat, the stranger, throwing down | of which they found bim poorer than ever, 
his card, immediately walked out of the} and on expressing wonder for this, he in- 
room. formed them of his misfortune. After 
Thompson opened the roll ; it contain-| warning him to be more careful in future, 
ed £30,000! The stern-hearted banker|they gave him another hundred dollars. 
—for all bankers must be stern — burst} Now he thought he would be more pru- 
into tears. The firm did not require| dent, so without saying a word to his 
this prop; but the motive was so noble, | wife, he hid the money in a dust tub; and 
that even a millionaire sobbed—he could | this time it fell out just as on the former 
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occasion. His wife exchanged the ashes| of it as thou didst the two hundred dol- 
with a dustman, for two or three pieces | lars ?” and he placed the stone so that it 
of soap, while her husband was just gone |illuminated the whole room. The next 
out to carry some work to a customer.| evening a merchant chanced to ride past 
When he returned and was told of the | the house, who on seeing the brilliant 
bargain of the ashes, he was so enraged | |stone, alighted and entered the room, 
that he gave his wife a beating. looked at it, and offered ten dollars for it. 
When another year had passed, the | The weaver answered, “that it was not 
three students came for the third time, | for sale.” “ What, not for twenty dol- 
and found the weaver in rags and misery. ars ? ?” Not even for that,” replied the 
They said, throwing at the same time a| weaver. The merchant, however, kept 
piece of lead at his feet, “ Of what use is; on bidding and bidding for the stone, un- 
a nutmeg to a cow ? to give thee money | til at last he offered a thousand dollars, 
again, would prove us to be greater fools | for the stone was a precious diamond, and 
than thou art? We will never come to | really worth much more. Now the wea- 
thee again.” Thereupon they went away | | ver struck the bargain, and was the rich- 
in anger, and the weaver picked up the | ‘est man in the village. His wife would 
piece of lead and laid it on the window | | have the last word, and took much credit 
sill. Soon after, his neighbor entered the | to herself, saying —‘‘ See husband, how 
room — he was a fisherman — bade him | well it was that I threw away the money 
good day,and said, “‘ My friend, have you | | twice, for thou hast me to thank for this 
perchance a piece of lead, or anything} good luck.” 
heavy, that I can use for my net? for I 
have just now nothing at hand. The Re Se eS eee 
weaver gave him the piece of lead which | 
the students had left, for which the fish- 
erman thanked him, and promised that} It is lamentable to what an extent pro- 
he should have in return the first large | | fanity prevails among the youth of our 
fish he caught. “ Very well,” replied the | le ountry. The vice seems to be cénta- 
weaver, “but it is not worth speaking | gious. Little boys whoare but just learn- 
about.” Soon after, the fisherman actu-|ing the use of language, whose parents 
ally brought a fine fish weighing four or | give them religious instruction and the 
five pounds, and obliged his neighbor to| | | advantage of Sabbath schools, mouth oaths 
accept it. He immediately cut up the | which would put an old sailor to the 
| 


PROFANITY. 


fish, and found a great stone in his belly. | blush. 


This stone the weaver also laid on the} Profanity is not only wicked, but it is 


| 


window sill. In the evening when it be-| vulgar, low, ungentlemanly and disgust- 


came dark, the stone began to shine, and |i ng. We hope none of our youthful read- 
the darker it grew the brighter the stone je rs are guilty of using profane language. 
became, and just like a candle. “ That’s| If you are, quit at once, or you will never 
a cheap lamp,” said the weaver to his| be a gentleman, or a fit companion for 


wife: “ wouldst thou not like to dispose decent persons of either sex. 
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SAYINGS FROM FRANCIS FORRESTER’S PORTFOLIO. 


My precious old Portfolio still contains , to do for him, what he is able, and what 
@ variety of sayings that teach as much/|is proper for him to do for himself. By 
wisdom as ever grew in the brains of|thus relying upon himself, he will be 
many ancient sages. Here is one, which | learning to paddle his own canoe. 
the girls should work on their brothers’} Here is a picture of a boy “ paddling 
book-marks, and the boys write in their) his canoe.” He is a poor boy, without 
sisters’ copy-books. It reads thus: friends to give him a support. But he 

EVERY BOY SHOULD LEARN TO) does not sit down, bite his fingers, and cry 
PADDLE HIS OWN CANOE. “ peccavi,” like a coward. Not he! He 

“ Tush, Mr. Forrester !” I fancy I hear | rather goes to work and becomes a candy 
my reader say; “that may be a very| boy, earning an honest living as best he 
good saying for Indian boys, but notfor;may. Thus he paddles his own canoe. 
us Anglo-American lads, who go oon Our great Franklin paddled his own 
the rivers in steam boats, and not. in 
flimsy canoes.” 

















Don’t be too fast, my young friend. ati 
This saying has a meaning for you, AW 
as well as for Indians. For you will ‘ A\\ \ ee WN \ 
find it hard work to get along in this \\\\ \S 
driving world, if you don’t learn “to Y 
paddle your own canoe.” RAs “aN 
oS Nae yw 


But what does this saying mean ? ANE \ 
Mean ! why it teaches that a boy must on WY 
learn to depend upon himself, and not =.) (a ? x rs 
live leaning always on his father’s arm. NM ay 
He rust make up his mind to rely for 
success, in every thing, upon his own 
endeavors and the blessing of God. 
At school, he must not seek to have 
every difficulty explained by the 
teacher; or get his brighter school- 
mates to work out his hard sums for canoe, too, when he pulled off his jacket 
him. No, no! He must look upon a|and set types by day, and when he sat 
difficult task as a soldier does on a power- | up nearly all night to study. By doing 
ful enemy — as something to be conquer- | this, he paddled himself from a printing 
ed. At home, he must not leave mother, | office to Congress ; from obscurity to re- 
or Betty the servant girl, to take care of|nown. And I do not know of any truly 
him, and keep him neat. He must keep/ great man, who did not become so by 
himself neat. He must never ask another! paddling his own canoe. 
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Who then will adopt this saying as the | gotten, just like the drop of rain that falls 
motto of his life? Not that lazy fellow/into the sea. But he who will do his 
who loves sleep better than labor; who/ duty, conquer difficulties, rely upon his 
hates hard study, and skulks all he can|}own good powers, and the smile of 
into idle corners. No! His canoe won’t! Heaven, he will paddle his canoe, with 
colors flying, into a snug 
harbor and an _ honorable 
place. To be sure he will 
have some storms on the 
voyage. His canoe will get 
roughly tossed at times; but, 
asa good gardener once told 
a little girl, “ there is always 
sunshine above the cloud,” 
waiting to break through 
and shine upon him who 
keeps paddling while the 
storm lasts. And, therefore, 
the boys who paddle their 
own canoe will come out 
right in the end. So I hope 
every one of my readers 
will make a strong resolu- 
tion 

To PADDLE HIS OWN 
CANOE. 





Aw Irish girl, residing 
with a family in Belmont 
Co., was ordered to hang 
the wash clothes on the 
horse in the kitchen, to dry. 
Her mistress shortly after, 
found a very gentle family 
horse standing in the kitch- 
en completely covered with 
the different articles that 
get paddled at all. It will float lazily | had been washed thatday. Upon inter- 
down the stream of life, until it gets| rogating the girl, the reply was, “ Och to 
in among rocks and breakers, where it| be sure, ye tould me to hang the clothes 
will capsize, and the lazy lad will go out| upon the horse in the kitchen, and the 
of the world unlamented, and be for-| baste is the kindest [ ever saw, sure.” 
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CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


of pencil drawing, with illustrations, so 
that you may, if you choose, teach your- 
selves how to draw horses, dogs, houses, 
men, women and landscapes. ‘Then, I 
shall write to youabout the Ca1LDHOOD 
AND YOUTH OF DISTINGUISHED AMERI- 
CAN MEN AND WoMEN, such as FRANK- 
Ses . Tue year -has}LIN, Wasuinaton and his Mother, 
grown old and gray,|J@un Ranpo.rn, Patrick Henry, 
while you and I, dear| and many others. I shall also bring out 
children, have jogged | some more of my sayings, and perhaps 
along together. Itis}/go on with the travels of Rap 
now in its dotage and| Ranpotru. As to PpicruREs, I shall 
will soon be dead. It| have AT LEAST ONE HUNDRED during 
eT. came to us clad in a| the year; of puzziEs, I have any quan- 
snow-wreath, and it is likely it will go| tity; and, altogether, I think I shall 
from us in a shroud of the same material. | furnish you with as good a magazine as 
But it has been a good friend to most of| you can get in this great nation. So, I 
us, giving us many choice gifts: therefore | hope I shall have every one of you among 
we will cherish its memory. If it has| my readers. I can’t afford to lose a single 
brought sorrow to any, we must not for-| reader. 
get, that it was only the servant of a| I hope you will have a merry Christ- 
higher Master, who has a right to chastise | mas, when it comes; and as I expect the 
us for our good. Let us, then, bless the | January number of my Magazine will be 
memory of this good old year; and joy-| out in season to wish you a happy New 
fully thank it for its sunshine, fruits and | Year, I will not now say any more about 
flowers. that. 
I hope also, that you love me well} Ithink I told you aboutmy Uncre 
enough to keep me company through, Tosy’s Lisprary, which is now being 


another year. I have enjoyed my talks | published. Mr. Rand has got out its 
It has afforded me | fourth volume. It is called Ratpu Rar- 


to you very much. 
many pleasant feelings, to think that 4 TLER, or the Mischief Maker. Itdescribes 
the conduct of a boy, who loved to make 


have helped you to grow wiser on 

happier than you wou'd have been if you} mischief. Wherever he went, troubles 
had not read my Magazine. Ihave many | grew as thick as blackberries. His fath- 
more good things to say to you in mejor sent him to an Academy, where he 
next volume. I shall give you, among set some equally idle fellows to crown 
other things, some instructions in the art! one of the scholars “ King of dunces.” 
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This brought on a school fight, and ended | 


And here are some new puzzles from 


in his being expelled from the peeeeey my Portfolio. How do you like them ? 


Here is a picture taken from its pages. 





I will now give you the answers to 
LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


AnaGrams—1 Ralph Waldo Emerson. 2. E. | 
Bulwer Lytton. 8.Charles Dickens. 4. Douglas | 
Jerrold. 5. D’Israeli. 6. Gilfillan. 7. T. B. 
Macaulay. 8.Alfred Tennyson. 9. Mary Howitt. | 
10. Thomas Carlyle. 11. Harriet Martineau. 
12. Lamartine. 13. Longfellow. 


EntemMas—1. Smith. 2. Alphabet. 


CHARApEs — 1. House-wife. 2. Craw-fish. 


AnkiTrameticaL Prostem — 51,500 steps. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Parapox.—In some high lati- 
tude, about the longest day: when the time from 

sunrise to sunset amounts to several months. 


Eniamas—By N. Y. Long,—General George | 
Washington. 

By Calvin,—I still live. To Calvin’s conun- | 
drum,—Because they are both produced upon a | 
corn-hill. 


S. F. Van Campen’s conundrums. 1. His incli- 
nation. 2. Where it is ajar. 8. Because he has 
pages. 


| until next month. 


ANAGRAMS. 


A river smooth, and once the cure 
Of one who scorn’d its humble aid ; 
The sacred fruit for oil of myrrh, 
And other costly spices made. 
The ancient rite of holy men, 
To show their faith in Christ to come ; 
A prophet whose inspired pen 
Has led and guided many home. 
A heavy thing that once was made 
To float ’gainst nature’s simple laws ; 
The place for which the saints are laid 
In ’ffliction oft, and e’en death’s claws. 
When you can tell the names of all, 
Decapitate them every one; 
And of the heads to mind you’ll call 
A king of Judah’s pious sons. 


2. 
A Roman classic poet’s name, 
A goddess of the ‘thereal train ; 
A precious stone of crimson red, 
A hunter’s dog but scantly fed ; 
A sable liquid oft required, 
A flower meek and much admired: 
Of these six heads you soon will frame 
A famous Latin poet’s name. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. , 
1. 


If you transpose what ladies wear, 
*Twill plainly show what bad men are: 
Again, if you transpose the same, 
You’ll see an ancient Hebrew’s name: 
Change it again, and it will show 
What all on earth desire to do. 


2. 
If you a sour thing transpose, 
A very sweet one ‘twill disclose. 
3. 
A well known tree transpose aright, 
Will bring to view a useful light. 


To make room for the Table of Con- 
‘tents, &c., I must leave out the rest of 
'my puzzles, and all my correspondence, 


F. F. 
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READ WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK OF FORRESTER’S MAGAZINE. 


We do not know of a juvenile publication that 
is so beautifully printed, so neatly illustrated, 
and so “yy adapted to interest and im. 
prove the little folks, as this one.—Buffalo Ex- 


press. 


It has beautiful illustrations and excellent 
a matter. It is fully equa! to any other 
juvenile Magazine within our knowledge. The 
well known reputation of its publishers, and the 
approbation with which it has heretofore been 
received, commend it to the public.— Northern 
Christian Advocate, Auburn, N. Y. 


We regard it as the ver best work of the kind 
within our knowledge.— Franklin ( Tenn.) Review. 


It is just the thing for little folks, having lots 
of good stories, with excellent morals, which 
they can easily apply, and illustrated by engrav- 
ings suited to the text.— Providence Post. 


This is one of the prettiest and best publications 
for the young that finds its way to our table.— 
Philadelphia Christian Advecate. 


It is edited by Francis Forrester, who, we are 
quite sure, was born an editor, for no man knows 
better than he how to write what all the boys 
and girls lovetoread. Weare ourselves indebted 
to him for some of our best articles.— The Young 
Reaper. 

Is one of the best publications for youth that is 
issued from the American press, and it always 

ives us pleasure to notice it. because we know 
Sow favorable has been its influence upon some 
children who regularly read it.— Pittsfield ( Mass.) 
Sun. 


No tamily where there is children should be | 
without it.—Liggrary Echo, Westerly, RK. I 


Isa good and entertaining monthly for the 
little folks.—Arthur's Home Gazette. 


We really think it worth four times its cost for 
the children.— North Adams Transcript. 


Forresrenr’s Boys’ anp Giants’ Macazine.— Messrs. 
F. & G. C. Rann: It is now more than twent 
years since the Juvenile Rambler was sent forth 
among the children of our echools and families, 
while I, as its practical editor, watched with 
trembling suspeuse to see whether a juvenile pa- 
per could be sustained. Now we have hundreds 
of these little winged messengers. With none 
that I have examined, however, “ not even the 
pretty Youth’s Cabinet,” am I better pleased than 
with Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. Its 
mechanical execution is, as it seems to me, quite 
unrivalled ;—I mean this department. 

Yours truly, 
W. A. Atcorr. 


We are well acquainted with the publishers — 
F. & G. C. Rand, No. 7 Cornhill, Boston, — and 
we know them to be men of integrity and aLility, 
and to be relied on for honesty and fidelity in 
meeting their responsibilities as publishers.— 
Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The typographical appearance of the work is 
such as to insure an elegant volume for binding 
and preservation. $1 00 a year.— Crusader, Con- 
cord, N. H.. 


We have admired the elegant appearance of 
the few last numbers, and commend it to the 
patronage of all the boys and girls in the coun- 
try.— National Eagle, Claremont, N. H. 


A Worp To THOSE WHO WISH A FIRST RATE MaGa- 
zINE FOR Boys anp Giris.—We call attention to 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, published b 
F. & G. C. Rand, 7 Cornhill, Boston, whose ad- 
vertisement appears in another column. The 
Messrs. Rand are gentlemen of property and 
great business tact, and whatever they attempt 
will be welldone, The public may be assured 
they will always receive the worth of their 
money, and that there is no danger of the Maga- 
ziue’s tailing, a8 has too often been the case with 
many of the claimants for public favor in the 
shape of various kinds of dollar magazines, which 
have made the public mind timid in paying in 
advance for all cheap magazines. We will war. 
rant the subscribers to Forrester’s Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine, that they will meet with no 
josses of that kind. Besides, Forrester, the edi- 
tor isan able writer, of great versatility of talent 
and he makes this monthly indeed a magazine of 
all sorts of good things. Indeed, it is a variety 
shop iull of facts and of useful knowledge.— 
Olive Branch, Boston. 


We are glad to notice that the excellent 
mouthly entatied ** Forrester’s Boys’ and Girls 
Magazine,” published for ten years past at Bos- 
ton, has passed into the faithful and able bands 
of Messrs. F. & G.C. Rand as publishers, No. 7 
Cornhill. It will undoubtedly improve under 
their care.—New York Independent. 


Boston, through her mouth-piece — the venera- 
ble and excellent “Veter ariey’”— was the 
pioneer in producing a series of books for the 
youvg more atiractive and becter suited to their 
capacity than any the world had ever betore 
seen. ** Francis Forrester” appears to bea worthy 
successor of the renowned J’eter,and we com- 
mend hig Magazine to our young frieuds. — 
Family Journal, Troy, New York. 


It has won its way by sterling merit, and is at 
present the best magazine for boys and girls in 
the United States.— Glen’s Fulls Republican. 


The work is one of rare excellence, not inferior 
to any of the immortal Veter Parley’s in his 
palmiest days.—North Western Christian Advocate, 
Chicago, Ill, 

It is peculiarly adapted to please children and 
give them a taste for reading. — Independent, 
Canton, N. Y. 


It is the neatest thing of the kind that we know 
of.— Telegraph, Chicopee, Mass. 


This is just the thing.— Free Soil Telegraph, 
Spring field, Mass. 





